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Parliament, during its last session, order- 
ed to be printed several accounts relative 
to the Trade and Navigation of Great 
Britain, the contents of which are ex- 
tremely important. They have been de- 
livered from the press, since our last 
number; and, we presume, they will 
be subjects of discussion in the course of 
the approaching Session. We find it im- 
possible, from the nature of their con- 
tents, which consist wholly of figures 
and tables, to give a satisfactory analysis 
of them, and therefore must content 
ourselves with a few general observations, 

We have, nevertheless, selected one 
of them, as being highly proper to con- 
vey to our readers some ideas on the ex- 
tent and consequence, with the present 
state of our shipping and mercantile 
concerns. This we have given entire: and 
trust that it will prove satisfactory. 

The commerce of Great Britain and 
Ireland, is not a thing, the mere growth 
of yesterday; it is no sudden or instan- 
taneous shoot, of mere mushroom ce- 
lerity. It is the result of plans, laid ages 
ago, and pursued by generation after ge- 
neration, with that steadiness which cha- 
racterises our countrymen. We believe, 
that the value of the trade maintained by 
these islands in carly ages was more, 
when the circumstances of the times are 
taken into consideration, than is generally 
supposed. ‘The spirited attempts of the 
virtuous, humane, pious, and 
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prising ALFRED, can never be too much 
admired: and though they were rendered 
of no avail by adverse events, after his 
decease, yet the meed of applause due to 
him is not diminished. We see him on 
one band, holding intercourse with the 
Indies, and procuring the rich products 
of the East, by meansof the Mediter- 
ranean; and on the other, causing the 
North Sea to be explored, and patronising 
attempts to break up that barrier of ice, 
which had effectually precluded the visits 
of merehants from ports and places, 
where now the adventurous prow of navi-~ 
gation finds no difficulty. He was a 
great prince: he knew well that the in- 
terior arrangement and prosperity of his 
kingdom was true’glory ; but he did not 
consider that as incompatible with the 
pursuit of commerce in foreign states. 

There could hardly fail to be some de- 
sire of obtaining foreign commodities, 
operative among a people, whose very re= 
ligion led them to visit a distant country, 
the seat of learning, refinement, and 
whatever was deemed polite or instructive. 
Could those who travelled to Rome, on 
ecclesiastical purposes aud pursuits, do 
otherwise than bring back with them some 
Specimens of that ingenuity which they 
beheld there, and of those arts, the pro- 
ductions of which had delighted them ia 
that city? They had experienced gratifi- 
cations, which they would desire to re- 
new, as far as possible, after their arrival, 
at home: and which they would earnestly 
wish to communicate to their friends, 
and in so doing, to increase and diffuse 
their own personal enjoyments. 

This must have Jed to commerce of 
some kind: for if, as is usually undér- 
siood, the English paid considerable 
sums in coin, yearly, to Romé,—they 
must have obtained this coin, by purchas- 
ing it with avalue, paid not in bullion, 
but in commodities. 
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627] Navigation, Trade, Imports and Exports, [628 
After the Conquest, when the oppo-| serve, that the desire of making the 
site shores of the British channel were | most of the advantages, presented by the 
held by the samé sovereign, there would | possession of money leads to a sparingness 
naturally be a very frequent, and indeed | and economy in the use of it, which is 
constant, passage from port to port ; and | beyond the contemplation of the bulk of 
the productions of the two countries, mankind. Hence have arisen the various 
would be introduced into each other, | substitutes for coin. Paper, which has no 
without those multiplied impediments | natural pretensions to represent money,has, 
arising fram hesitations and jealousies, | when applied for that purpose, and sup- 
which rival states too often indulge. It | ported by convention, the same ability to 
is true, that for ages, we are to regard | represent a thousand pounds, as an hun- 
valour and spirit, deeds of arms, the | dred: since this ability does not depend 
high mettle of chivalrous adventure, as | on the bulk, the beauty, or any other 
the staple commodity of England. ‘The | property of the paper, but on the respon- 
sons of Albion relinguished the care of | sibility attached to the party, whose hand- 
her flocks, for the conduct of troops, | writing pledges him, to the amount of 
and studied less the productions of her | the valua it moports. Paper, then, saves 
soil, than the honours attached to the | the employment of money : but even the 
standard aud bavver. They held their | employment of paper, itself, is dispensed 
lands by military tenure, and military | with as tar as possible, since advantage 
tenure engrossed their contemplations, | may be made of it, asthe substitute for 
The ravages ef civil war, and the fury | money, equal with what may be derived 
of contending parties, could not but fromsolidcoin, The bankers of London, 
retard the bursting forth of that mercan- | therefore, do not draw from each other, 
tile spirit and splendour, which was des- daily, in Bank notes the various sums for 
tined 1o become the distinction of sue- | which they receivechecques, but exchange 
ceeding genetations. When martial ar- | these checques with each other,and pay only 
dour had subsided, the attention of the | the balances in Bank notes, thereby suffer- 
nation was directed to. adventurous under- | ing each other to hold the paper, in which 
takings of a different deseription, and the ; such demands would be paid,in the greatest 
youth engaged in enterprises of which we quantity, and to thelatest moment, possible. 
now teap the benefit. | The same principle of sparing capital, 
The discovery of America was jot | has led to a system, in favour and ease of 
productive of instant emolument to those | merchants, which, within these few years, 
of this country who engagedin it. They has proved of infinite accommodation 
laid the foundation for the wealth of after | andconvenience. Formerly, when a ship 
times: But, Sir Walter Raleigh was not | arrived in port, and was to break bulk, 
enriched by Virginia ; and William Penn, | the duties demanded by the state, were 
though a man of sagacity, derived no | to be paid, fefore any part of the cargo 
pecuniary advantage from the province | was of use to the merchant. Hence he 
that bears his name, In fact, the power | was obliged, either to keep a great quanti- 
of capital ; and the vast and necessary ex- ty of money by him, entirely useless, 
tent of that power, were understood and | to meet exigencies of this description, 
calculated by very few, if any, in those | whenever they occurred, or to send to 
times ; and it was not till after the Dutch | his banker ample deposits, and procure 
had shown what advantages might be | by way of loan, and at interest, the ne~ 
derived from money, as an active agent, | cessary sums to honour his vessel at the 
that calculators endeavoured publicly to , custom-house. It was not uncommon for 
establish principles ou that subject. Since | the most respectable merchants in Loa- 
the institution of the Funding system, and | don, to clear their sideboards from plate, 
the increase of the national debt, money , and to send it safely packed in its iron 
has been attended to with the utmost dili- | chests, to their bankers, a -ecurity for a 
gence, and those who are jealous of the Joan, at the very juncture when their 
true prosperity of our country, are far | wealth was arrived in greater abundance 
from finding gratification in the sway | than they had expected, from foreign 
which accompanies the command of mo- | parts. 
ney. But we pass this, though a very, Such embarrassments tended to vex 
serious consideration, at present, to eb- | the importer of foreign commodities, 
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and to limit their distribution, by enhanc 
ing their pricé to the constimer ; since | 
the importer would not only repay himself | 
the actual sums that bad been advanced by 
him, but, also, a profit on them: and, | 
in addition, a gratification for the inton- 
veniences, and dis-arran¢gements he had 
undergone in landing them 

The wisdom of Government at length 
perceived that this was a fit occasion fot 
indulgence to the commercial world. 
And that, as itself was the cause of the 
inconvenience, and this inconvenience 
became more burdensome as drities were | 
increased, that it would be well to re- 
main a creditor for the amount of duties 
for a reasonable time, during which inter- 
val the goods and commodities might be 
sold to those, for whose use they were 
primarily intended, This gave rise to the 
Bonding system, under which the pay- 
ment of the duties is secured to govern- 
ment within a determinate period, by the 
bonds of the merchants, and thus their 
advance of cash is dispensed with: and 
hence, too, the Warehousing system, by 
which the goods, subject to heavy duties, | 
are kept for a time under the king’s locks. 
They may be sold, while in the ware- 
house, and be taken away at any time, 
on payment of the duties, by the purcha- 
ser, if so agreed with the owner. No 
atguments are necessary to prove, that a 
rapid extension of trade, would be great- 
ly facilitated by this arrangement: and 
indeed, could hardly be effected without 
it; since, on the contrary principle, the 
greater the inflax of trade, the greater 
were the difficulties of the merchant. 

The port of London was the first, in 
which the experiment was made; and 
the advantages attending it induced 
government to establish warehouses at 
other principal ports of the kingdom, 
—they now are extant at Bristol, Ches- | 
ter, Colchester, Cowes, Dover, Exeter, 
Falmouth, Gloucester, Grimsby, Hull, 
Ipswich, Laneaster, Liverpool, London, 
Lynn, Newcastle; Newhaven, Plymouth, 
Rortsmouth, Rochester, Southampton, 
Sunderland, Whitehaven, Yarmouth, in 
England ;—and at Aberdeen, Botrow- 
stowness, Dumfries, Inverness, Leith, 
Montrose, Port Glasgow, Greenock, ia 
Scotland. The articles allowed to be 
warehoused, are : 

Cocoa nuts, coffee, sugar, cotton wool, | 
ginger, indigo, mahogany, molasses, pimen- | 


from Accounts presented to Hon. House of Commons. 


' to, rum; rice, 
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brandy and 
eork, hemp 


tobacco, wine, 
other spirits; — brimstone, 
undressed, iron it bars, Relp, mahogany, 
rosin, staves, tallow, tar, timber, 
tow, turpentine, wood Indian deer skins 
halfdrest, other skias and furs undrest, sper- 
maceti, train, and other fish oil, blubber 
and whalefins of British Ashing; almonds, 
anchovies, aniseed, balsam copaiba, barilla, 
bees wax, bristles undressed, cnanthatides ,Tuir« 
key carpets, chip hats, cloverseed, cachineal, 
cotton wvol, cotton yarn, currants, elephamt’s 


} teeth, feathers for beds, figs, ginseng, gum 


Arabics guar Senegal, jalap, jesuit’s bark, 
indigo, juniper berries, pluiu linen of all 
sorts (except sail cloth), manna, mohair yarn, 
oil of olives, palm oil, sallad oil, oil of ture 
pentine, opium, prunes, quicksilver, raisins, 
rhubarb, saffron, senna, raw si'k, thrown” 
silk, waste silk, smalts, straw hats. 

N. B. By the 9th section of the act 43 
Geo. IPI. cap. 132. the commissioners of 
his Majesty’s treasury are empowered to per- 
mit the warehousing of any goods or mer- 
chandize not enumerated above, 

Desirous of ascertaining the benetits 
derived from this system, Parliament 
directed a report to be made of the quan-~ 
tities of goods warehoused, and of those 
remaining in the warehouses, at two dis- 
tinct periods, the first, for the three years 
ending January 5, 1793 ;—the second, 
for the four years, ending Jannary 5, 1803. 

The number of ports, and of the dif 
ferent kinds of merchandize, is so great, 
that we relinquish as impossible, the at- 
tempt to communicate an idea ef the 
returns to our readers. Yet weshall, by 
way of specimen, seiect a tew articles for 
their information, as stated for the port of 
London. &. gr. 

Ot gum Arabic there was imported in 
1790, 66 cwt.; in 1791, 45: 3:4; in 
1792, 662:3:13; in 1799, 1,870; in 
1800, 1,732:3: 4; in 1301, 4,099: 1:3; 
in 1802, 7,105: 3:4. This increase 
from 65 cwt. to 7,105, is truly deserving 
of notice : for nota pound weight of ic 
appears to have been exported. It must, 
therefore, have been employed and ex- 
pended in the country : and as this gum is 
used in certain manafactories, the infer~ 
ence is, that those mianufactories, by 
their enlargemeut, have demanded this 
immense increase. Or, if it be thought 
that new manufactories iu which this gum 
is employed, have been established within 
these few years, the political inferences, 
to be drawn froin this fac', remain unim- 
peached. 
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631) Neutgation, Trade, 

Gum Seuegal has diminished from 
628 in 1799, to 230 cwt. in 13801. 
Gum Tragacanth from 872 Ibs. in 1799, 
is stated at 39,386 in 19U1. This great 
supply probably precluded the necessity 
of importing the article the following 
year ; when the quantity marked is only 
619,—Another branch of this subject, is, 
the inquiry, ‘‘ with what were these ar- 
ticles purchased? ""-—-The answer will be, 
** with British manufactures : and thus 
this increase, hints at a corresponding ir- 
crease of the exportation, directed to the 
countries that furnished them. 

Other articles manifest a similar pro- 
gress : of rhubarb there were no imports 
from the East Indies, in the first period of 
years; in the latter the quantity has reach- 
ed 278,476 Ibs. Cinnamon is increased 
from 4,235 lbs. to nearly 500,000 in 1709 ; 
in 1801, to 280,600. 

But we must not suppose that every 
article is thus increased ; by no means: 
the quantity of Bengal silk, for instance, 
which in 1790 was 314,154 lbs. ; in 1791, 
444,358; and in 1792 was 424,836, 
was in 1792, 644,819; in 1800, 583,080 ; 
in 1801, was down to 351,825; and in 
1802, was only 111,737. ‘This, proba 
bly, indicates a scarcity of production 
abroad ; and we know, that this branch 
of our manufactures, at home, has been 
greatly distressed, for want of the ma- 
terial on which to labour. 

The cotton wool of India, imported in 
1799, was 6,934,631 lbs. ; (in 1792 it was 
only 7 lbs.; in 1791—3472; in 1790, 
434,823)—and in 1802, it is stated at 
2,020,786. ‘The probable cause of this 
diminution of import, is, that the West 
India cultivation of this plant has been im- 
proved ; and that we now derive a supply 
trom that part of our dominions. The 
exportation of Kast Indian cotton: wool, 
however, has increased: and in 18Q), 
was 174,783 lbs; in 1902, was 610,753, 

We are certain, that the increased ex- 
cellence of British-made muslins, has 
had an effect on those of India, The 
importation was in 1790, 444,852 pieces; 
in 1800, 377,239; in 180], 221,586; in 
1802, 114,908. The exportation of In- 
dia-made muslins, has decreased from 
$81,701 in 1800, to 280,722 in 1801, 
and to 186,744 in 1802; yet, as if by 
way of proof, that such productions of 
the east, as cannot be well imitated in 
Britain, increase their sale, vankeens 
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hate risen from 88,178 pieces, in 1790, ta 
366,851 in 1SOL, and 274,021 in 1802. 
The exportation for the latter year is 
174,447. 

If we advert to articles of a different 
kind, we observe, that the quantity of 
cocoa, imported in 1790, was 1,804 cwt. 
1:21 5 in 1791, it was 2,690, 3: 5; in 
1709, was 17,146, 3: 6; in 1802, 8,232, 
2: 233 and notwithstanding we deduct the 
quantity exported, yet we find, that the 
home consumption of ihis article in the 
latter period nearly doubles that of the 
former period. 

Coffee, in 1790, is reported at 21,680 
cwt.; in 1799, it is 191,006 ; in 1800, 
348,822; in 1801, 450,250; in 1802, 
337,077, and this vast addition to former 
importation was not diminished in 1807, 
which stands at 359,706 cwt. Neverthe- 
less, this is not so wonderful, as the ex- 
portation of the article, which in spite 
of every proclamation of, Kuonaparte, 
amounted in Jan. 1808, te 327,097 cwt. 
In 1790, the exportation was only 8,082 ; 
in 1791, 12,852; in 1792, 22,056; from 
which time it has kept on increasing. Now 
this exportation must be to the Continent 
ot Europe ; since the demand is not in 
America, Asia, or Africa. The inference 
is, from this public document, besides 
what we know from private authority, 
that the ‘* smuggling" so heavily com- 
plained of by the French Minister of the 
Interior, is carried on extensively, and 
truly deserves the appellation he gives it of 
** the curse of French commerce.” 

Cortex Peruyianus is stated in 1804, at 
53,708 lbs.; this importation has increased 
to78,027;—343,528; — 1,026,598 in 1808, 
The natural inquiry is, what country pro- 
duces this drug ?—the Spanish colonies, 
How is it, then, that notwithstanding we 
were at war with Spain, this importation 
has gradually (not suddenly, not by ac- 
cident) attained such an immense accu- 
mulation? There must be some cause, 
founded in the nature of things, and be- 
yond the centroul of the great military 
despot, to which this surprising fact, 
must be ascribed. We ought also to add, 
that the éxportation has increased from 
24,90! in 1804, to 319,900 in 1808. 

We should not have suspected, had not 
these tables informed us of the fact, that 
that luxurious article the fig, had found its 
way in greater quantities lately than here- 
tofore; yet, we find it imperted in 1804 
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to the amount of 4,566 cwt.; in 1807 to; does nut account for it. Are more fo- 


7,725; in 1808, 6,0yOcwt. the exporta- 
tion differing nothing worth notice. Cur- 
rants and taisins are, however, some- 
thing diminished as imports; which we 
are sorry to discover, ag we are hearty 
friends to plum-pudding at Christmas ; 
aye, and plum-porridge too, ——when we 
can getit. That our grief need not to be 
immoderate, “will appear, when we state 
that the importation of currants, in 1804, 
was 03,025 cwt.; in 1808, it was 58,819 
ewt. but,—the article raisins has de- 
e.ined full 50,000cwt. !—Alas! Alas ! for 
how can we longer deny the inference 
of Mr. Alderman —~in opposition to 
Mr. Spence, tbat Britain is not ‘ inde- 
pendent of commerce "——for raisins 
and plums? 

Happily, we do not depend on impor- 
tation for roast beef ; and while we can 
obtain that, we shall console ourselves as 
king Louis, good man! consoles the 
broad-botiomed Dutchmen, that ‘‘ we 
must undergo some privations for the 
good of our country ; but at a peace— 
yes, Mynheers, at a peace—if it happen 
in our time, we shal] not be forgotten "— 
and then, ‘ plum-pudding shall he ¢he 
order of the day |” 

That the importation of bar iron is 
diminished from 20,G00 tons to 10,000, 
we hope and trust is caused by improve- 
ments made in our own British produc- 
tion; and if we be eorrect in our conjec- 
ture, something of that nature is the true 
state of the case; for the exportation has 
increased as the importation has diminish- 
ed; for of 20,000 tons imported in 1804, 
only 3,160 were sent abroad; whereas of 
10,000 tons imported in 1808, we could 
spare 5,965 tous; so that we retained 
but little more than 4,000 tons for our 
own use. The advantages of science, 
when directed to manufactures, have never 
appeared more conspicuously than on the 
subject of our iron works; and we rejoice 
in the thought, that for a/most all pur- 


reign linens worn among us?—if so, Jet 
| our Irish friends look well to the excel- 

lence and lody of their fabric; this, their 
duty, will prove to be their interest. 
| We might confess equal indecision in 
| respect to various other articles; rhubarb 
| is increased from 2,99] lbs, to 4,438 ; is 
| this becomingadyeing drug? —To suppose 
| that a greater quantity than formerly has 
| heen ordered in prescription but we 
have no desire of ditelling the faculty. 
— is another inexplicable arti- 
cle. What operations performed in Britain 
demand quicksilver? But if the distant 
Spanish provinces, unable to obtain this 
mineral from Europe in ships belonging to 
their own nation, have been obliged to 
have recourse to the intervention of Bri- 
tish ships for supply, then we see the 
mutual benefits derived from commerce 
to the Spanish main and the 5British 
West India islands. We have received 
from thence an immense quantity of 
Peruvian bark, and they havereceived from 
us, in 1804, 88,778; in 1806, 234,676, 
and in 1807, 633,480 lbs. of quicksilver. 
Sothat we may safely consider Spanish gold, 
as having been amalgamated with quick- 
silver furnished by Britain—in spite of war 
between the two countries—in spite of 
Buonaparte, emperor and king though he 
be ! Ourreaders, will hence discover some of 
the reasons that irritate the mind of that 


honest and upright potentate, in his protes- 
tations that he intends nothing but good to 
the Spanish nation, by his pious design of 
placing king Joe on the throne ; and as to 
separating a single colony from the mother 
country, ‘ he won't suffer any such thing ¢ 
no, that he won't :""—UNLESS HE CAN- 
NOT HELP 17. Will the Spanish colonies 
adhere to a country notoriously too weak 
to supply them with necessaries ; orwill 
they take such measures as may insure 
them the most beneficial and indispensa- 
ble intercourse ? Would Buonaparte, if 
king in Mexico, Peru, or Terra Firma, 


poses of elegance as well as utility, Bri- 
tish iron may now vie with foreiga ; such 
a fact, we deem, aa instance of Na- 
tional Independence. 

In-what light to view the importation 
of cambrics, increased from 20,000 demy 
pieces to 40,000, we cap searcely tell; 
or, that af Flanders linen, advanced from 
2,366 ells to 122,875. The exportation 


abandon such a prodnctive connection with 
Britain, for the protitless protection (pro- 
tection !) of the nominal sovereign at Ma- 
drid. He is not so foolish: neither are 
they so mad, 

We shall add a few articles in support 
of our inferences, and by way of di- 
rectory to the sentiments of our friends. 
The East Indies has supplied coehi- 


neal in 1904, 8,20Q]bs.; in’ 1806, 
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6,207 ; in 1807, 10,268: This article 
jis, in one sense, a New production in In- 
dia; notthat the insect is a new impor- 
tation there, but that it has but lately 
become an object of Furopean attention : 
and even at this day, it is not completely 
established, because the insect which 
yields the prime colour has not yet been 
paturalized in the country. The govern- 
ment has offered a premium for the in- 
troduction of it. Compare Panorama, 


Vol. V. p. 160. 


Navigation, Trade, 


Indigo may also be considered as a new | 


article of importation from India. That 
country, it is true, has had the dye for 
ages, and there is every reason to believe 
that the name of the commodity is de- 
rived from the country: but the in- 
creased production of it, and, we be- 


lieve, the improved beauty of it, is but | 


of late years. India furnised in 1804, 
2,63,!10lbs. ,—in 1806, 4,666 202; in 
1807, 2,612,181. <A considerable quan- 
tity, this, of additional employment to 
the provinces engaged in the cultivation 
of this drug. The exportation from 
Londoo has been somewhat move than 
half the imported. 

Pepper exhibits considerable fluctu- | 
ation: the iniports of it were in 1804, 
7 607,440lbs. ; in 1805, 2,730,186 ; in 
1806, $8,291,337; in 1807, 4,721,409. 
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staple articles of our manufactures, We 
tind, that cotton wool has been increased 
from 332,203ibs. ; in 1804, to 534,486 ; 
in 1805, 042,125 in 1807 ; and no less 
than 1,189,692 in 1808. Of this, none 
was exported. The consumption of such 
quantities at home must mark a spread of 
manufactures, in some shape or other. 

Many other articles might be enume- 
rated, but. this specimen appears to us to 
be sufficient, ana as fair as any we could 
select. We are reminded by the number 
of pages already occupied, of the duty of 
Most commodities import+ 
ed fluctuate yearly, so that, to obtain any 
distinct perception of their quantities, we 
must compare distant intervals and several 
years, together ; for which purpose tables 
like the present are of the greatest uses 
We cannnot advert to the other ports of 
this kingdom, particularly 5 but must cone 
tent ‘ourselves with stating, that, however 
some branches of trade may appear to 
have declined, yet that others have in- 
creased is beyond denial. 


Our readers will observe, that these 


| tables do not express the value of the ar- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
ly 


ticles they contain, but the quantity : 

that no fallacy lurks behind the + Ah 
price of any of them, which, oftentimes, 
is owing to the exigencies of circum- 
stances, whereas the quantities, are Lond 


This last quantity might be thought to fide the measure of production, and im- 


indicate a falling off in the article, did 
we not find that, after the deficient year 
1805, a great quantity than before was 
brought over in 1806. These variations 
are, probably, not to be prevented; they 
may depend on the seasons, or on con- 
tingencies. 

Pepper was exported in the year 1804, 
to the surprising amount of 4,407 302\bs. : 
it has sinee gradually declined to less than 
half that quantity ; the amount for 1807, 
being 1,024,754; for 1808, being 
1,038,102. It is very likely that this 
commodity was one of those brought 
from the east by American vessels, and 
sent from America to the continent of 
Europe. That mean of supply is now 
cut off, by the still subsisting embargo. 

If we were to examine the imports at 
other places besides Londen, as Liver- 
pool, for instance, we should, no doubt, 
find abundant occasion of remark. ‘That 
port is wel] known to be favourably si- 
tnated for the reception and distribution 
of some of the materials for sundry 


portation, certainly ; and of home cen- 
sumption or exportation, probably, what- 
ever be the nominal or real cash valuation 
of the commodity. 

We have reasons for believing that go 
vernment did not commit these tables to 
the press witbout some hesitation ; nor 
could the proper officers at first reconcile 
themselves to what they regarded as pat- 
taking of the nature of a disclosure of 
some of the means of strength, and the 
sinews of this kingdom. But, we 
presume to think, that Buonaparte can 
derive no yery essential advantage in 
learning from authority, in what the trade 
of this country consists,- We ourselves 
report monthly in our State of Trade and 
Prices Current, the names and value of 
many articles, without supposing that we 
convey an jofa of information to the 
enemy. Whoever would put that 
Usurper into the method of carrying.on 
a commerce equally extended, in his own 
ships, and of protecting the French flag 
in all parts of- the world, would certainly 
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contribute to injure Britain essentially. 
But the mere knowledge in what she 
traffics, to where, and at what advantage, 
does not enable the French mercantile 
navy to do the like. It may mortify the 
emperor and king, and provoke new 
edicts and ordonnances against British 
goods ; but these will be regarded by | 
those who have left their money behind | 
them in Britain, as the emperor and | 
_ king regards the thunders of the Vati- 
can, the stings of his own conscience, 
or the execrations of the well-disposed 
part of mankind. , 

We now direct our attention to a very 
important branch of British industry, the 
Shipping of the country, as indicated in 
the report of the entries inwards, and 
outwards, for the years 1802 to 1807. 

The first remark we make on these 
tables is, that the home tradé, 7. e. that be- 
tween Great Britain, Ireland, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Guernsey, &c. has employed a 
very considerable number of ships, and | 
that their number is not diminished. fn 
1802, it was 6,709 ships, employing 
32,527 men. In 1807 it was 7,020 ships, 
employing 34,360 men. The intercourse, 
then, it appears, between the body and the 
members, had not only been maintained 
but had increased. In what particular 
part this increase has taken place, these 
tables do not inform us. If it were to 
Ireland, as we suspect, the inference is, 
that, that country is advancing in mer- 
cantile importance, and that some of the 
benefits expected from the Union are be- 
ginning to shew themselves. But, if we 
may depend on private information, the 
trade to Malta, and by Malta to the Me- 
diterranean generally, maintains an im- 
portance, not publicly understood. 

A second remark is, that the number 
of vessels entered outwards exceeds the | 
number entered inwards. This must be 
accounted for by considering the dangers | 
of the sea; for outof so great a navy 
as ten thousand vessels afloat at the same | 
time, a number must be allowed to suffer | 
under accidents, by winds and waves; | 
and some by capture. Now, all that are 
broken up in distant ports, orare carried 
off by the enemy, are deductions from the 
aggregate body of British shipping. Al- 
Jowances also must be made for the quan- 
tity employed as transports, by govern- 
ment ; and this is at, some times, much 


Srom Accounts presented to Hon. House of Commons. 


greater than at others. 
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The proportion of British vessels sent - 
to the differest ports of Europe, as might 
be expected, appears to have diminished 
gradually, asthe ports on the continent 
were closed against the British flag. The 
number of these has declined from 5,222 
in 1802, to 2,634 in 1807 (inward entry) 3 
while the foreign, which in 1802 were 
3,305, in 1807 aie 3,414: the ontward 
entry of British ships being in the former 
year 4,817; in the latter 2,167. Foreign 
ships were 2,921 ; they now ate 3,173, 

By adding these numbers together we 
find, that the number of British and 
foreign vessels, employed in European 
commerce, in 1802 was about 8,000, in 
1807 it was under 6,000; a surprising 
number, nevertheless, after all the efforts 
made by the enemy, to ruin the commers 
cial navy of Britain. 


A fact, however, has come to our 
knowledge, for which, perpaps, this is as 
proper a place as any other in which to 
state it. We learn, that not a few of our 
vessels have been admitted into Russian 


| ports under false colours and passports. 


This at first sight appears to be of no 
great moment: itisso common as not to 
justify distinction ; but, the fact is, that 
the Russian nobility, who maintain their 
establishments byBritish commerce, have, 
from this circumstance, taken up an 
opinion that Britain must have their com- 
mordities :—that, “if their hemp, tallow, 
&c, were not ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY to 
British merchants for the supply of this 
country, that highly respectable body of 
men would not condescend to this sub- 
terfuge, in order to skreen their pro- 
ceedings. The political effect of a state 
of wartare, is so greatly abated among 
the Russians by this manceuvre, that they 
no longer deem a Revolution of conse- 
quence. They can sell the produetions of 
their estates;—can pocket the money, 
and spend it, as heretofore ; wherefore 
then should they have recourse to-political 
managements, which are always uncer- 
tain, and would not improve their con- 
dition ? 

The following Tables shew the variae 
tions of our shipping, &c. year by year; 
and completely supersede any further re- 
marks that we might be inclined to make 
on the subject at present: itis more than 
probable, that we may haye early occa- 
sion to resume it. 
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An Account of the Number itt Vesszts, with the Amount of their Tonnacs, and the Number of Mtr— 


ourwarps, between Great Britain and all Parts of the World; from the 5th January, 1802, to the— 
(generally) from whence the said Vessels arrived, or where bound : i——VIZ. 


INWARDS. OUTWARDS. 
British. Foreign. British. Foreign. 
YEAR 1802. 
Ships.| ‘Tons. | Men. |ships| Tons. ‘es Ships.| Tons. | Men. |Ships} Tons. | Men. 
European yt or | | 
States ............| 5222) 796874 42278)3305\381831 22885) 4817) 673408 37747,2921 361109 21250 
U.S. of America...... 100} 19770, 1098) 375) 91348, 4416) 135) 29410 1707; 398; 93698, 4946 
Foreign Colonies in Ame- | | | 
ich and W. Indies ..}. 26 7268 505) 5) 598) 41 1} 205; 20 6 1599 87 
Brit. Dominions in Eu- | | 
fone, viz. Ireland, Gi- } | 
bralear, Guern- | 
.| 6709) 523592 32527} 39) 5614 6554) 509216, 30658) 3) 409] 32 
Brit. Colonies in | 
caand W. Indies;...| 13121 336344 19654) — | — | — [ 1104) 268463) 15724, — 
Africa, &c. ...... 40, 7245 635) 25 43530, 4076 3) 540! 48 
East, Indies and C. of | 
Good Hope .. 93} 66792' 7464) 3) 835 52} 72) 59546 7190 —| — | — 
Greenland, Southern | 
Fishery, &e.. 124 36448; 4248) — | — § 143) 42796 4685) 1) 225) 24 
Total of Great Britain}! 2771911301 1|162657 4,102413)3332.457580 26387 
YEAR 1803. | | 
Buropean Kingdoms o: | 
4004) 669430: 331723717 51.2427 27573) 2989 517249) 2578813182 458991/24736 
U. of America...... 135; 30638; 1593) 483)115427, 5466 89 21090) 1261! 472 111857} 5664 
Foreign ColoniesinAme-} 
ricaand W. Indies ..} 57; 14504, 1004, 18! 4164) 254] 15° 3499] 2251 9 1676 93 
Brit. Dominions ‘in Eu- | | 
rope, viz. Lreland, Gi- 
braltar, Malta, Guern- | 
6683) $59840, 33074) 27, 3483, 200, 6864 573685) 35971] 1) 90) 12 
Brit. Gol onies in Ameri- } | | 
ca and W. Indies... 926) 238235| 12867} 2) 173° 14) 893) 215169; 14095} 3) 806; 35 
45} 8599, 635) — | — 134) 30347) 3918} 4 613) 56 
East Indies and ‘Cape of | | 
Good Hope ........ 58678 6096} 4) 1530, 55, 50095 6115) 1) 387, 16 
Greenland, Southern} | | | 
Fishery, &. .... 136 40662, 4775} 3) 900° 78} 140 4948} —| — — 
Total of Great Britain|12060|1620586 9521 614254)638 204 33606 11 179|1453066 | 30612 
YEAR 1804. 
European — or 
2655 474049! 25905} 2163 376095 19467 3648/481191 25181 
U. S. of America...... 2) 17243, 1015) 363, 84580, 4358) 58; 13738, 845) 412,100778} 4960 
Foreign Colonies inAme- | 
ricaand W.Indies.. 23° 5328 563) 5) 76) | — 5} 691) 42 
Brit: Dominions in Eu- 
rope, viz. Ireland, Gi- 
braltar, Malta, Guern- 
sey, &C. 6544) 551361| 33299) 43) 6032) 313! 7341 631556 37549} 17} 2978) 166 
Brit. Colonies in Ameri- | | 
ca and:W. Indies... 989 252987) 14541) 3} 483, 31} 1193, 501056 
Africa, &€. ..3........ 40, 9409] 728] 4) 528 38 168) 39012 10; 2017) 12 
East Indies and Cape of | | 
Good Hope}..... «-, 46 43503} 4699) 1) 281) 23 58476 
Greenland, ‘Southern 
Fishery, 41507} 4870} | — — 145! 43353) 5079 
Total of Great Britain, 10508 1995387 82979}42 71}007299 3074411131, |1463286, 93748 4093. 587 819 30507 


Inspector-General's Office, Cu stem House, London, 29th June, 1808, 
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Men—w —employed in Navigating the same (including their repeated Voyages), which Entered iswarns and Cleared ) 
0 the— —5th January ,1808 ;—Distinguishing each Year, and British from Foreign Vessels; also, distinguishing 
INWARDS. OUTWARDS. i 
n. British. Foreign. British. Foreign. 
YEAR 1805. { 
| Men, Ships. | Tons. | Men. Ships| Tons. Men. Ships. | Tons. | Men. ‘Ships! Tons.| Men. 
European Kingdoms or | | | | | | } 
21250 2891 517961 25068 4941'576465 29323; 2870 508045 19723 3453 487602124946 
3 4946 U.S. ef America......| 70; 16003 4047 392/102366 4660; 49. 12682) 433 108043] 5246 
Foreign Colonies in Ame- } | | } 
87 riceand W. Indies 38 4341 337; 6 1330 76) 5 7971 50, 1086) 66 
Brit. Dominions in Eu- 
rope, viz. Ireland, Gi- 
braltar, Malta, Guern- 
32 sty, &C. 7174) 590928; 34792] 69; 10384 588] 7333, 607461) 37430, 20 3863} 207 
Brit. Colonies in Ameri- | 
ca and W. Indies . 1046) 267200, 14908) 450, 1034, 252852) 16476 — | — | 
48 Mes: 3020} 221) 5| 676 42%) 44) 32014, 4264 19) 4915) 442 
East Indies and Cape of 
Good Hope 59] 54188} 6124] 1) 212) 50) 4785' 1) 2 
Greenland, Southern 
Fishery, &........{ 136{ 40640] 4660; — | 126) 38970! 4879 | — 
) 26387 ‘Total of Great Britain]! 87166] 51 347331 94408 3932 605821150924 
YEAR 1806. 
European ee or 
124736 States .. «| 2719 455289} 23021/3183/46000% 24284 2197) 362264) 18591/2872 418857 22084 
5664 U. $. of America. . 53, 11347} 748) 508135634 6103 8731 447) 536138856, 6691 
Foreign Colonies in Amne- | 
rica and W, Indies .. 10) 1975, 169) 7| 1372 95 63 14172 2475) 3 534} 30 
Brit. Dominions in Eu- 
rope, viz. Ireland, Gi- | 
braltar, Malta, Guern- 
sey, KC. 7985 637109; 39124! 83} 13963 762 8392, 665441) 39416) 29 5903) 302 
| Brit. Colonies in Ameti- 
35 ca and W. Indies ....] 1149) 203748 16636 250 14 1937] 304590, 19154) 205) 
23, 294 989 59 163) 36347} 4748 1§ 3239) 277 
Fast Indies and Cape of { 
16 Good Hope........ 42! 38239} 4295; -- | | _ 74) 57301} 6009 3 576 39 
| Greenland, Southern | 
Fishery, &c........ 137, 41348] 4701} 2} 693 37; 95) 37456} 4627] 
30612 Total of Great B itain}12) 18 1482664) 31354 1225),1486302) 94557} 3459 568170 29632 ' 
YEAR 1807. | 
European or 
25181 States | 2674) 441092) 22081'3414 507996)24719 2167) 349320). 1814513173 456649 23267 
4960 U.S; of America... .. G02 159731) 703%, 37} 8168 «443, 657 172276] 8018 
Foreign Colonies in Ame- | | | 
tica and W, Indies .. 50; 11746) 914) 9) 2224) 113] 78) 17566’ 3870} 8 1352) 106 
Brit. Deminions in Eu- 
yopey viz. Lreland, Gi- 
braltar, Malta, Guern- 4 } 
166 ory, | 7020, 574076) 34360) 62, 10193} 594, 7536) 618603 37222} 7, 1391] 74 
Brit. Colonies in Ameri- | 
_ ca and W. Indies.. 1227, 314208; 17877} - | — —- | 1347) 334634 21030) 1 242 19 
12 Africa, &C. 29} 4197! 289!— — 22543 2789) | — | 
East Indies and C ape | ol | 
Good Hope ........ 52, 38600, 4140) — | 52) 42715, 4469 — | — 
Greenland, Southern | 
429 Mishery, 117 34579} 4239 — 101) 30504 3761; —| — 
30507 Total of Great Britai: 1436667 | 84997 4087 680144 32488 11428 1424103 89720,3846 631910 
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prior world, and into the properties of 
» those remains, which accident from time 
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Mr. Parkinson's Organic Remains of a | 
Former I¥orld, Vol. IT. 
(Concluded from page 457.) 

To forms a correct judgment on many 
of the operations of nature, requires the 
united powers of history, observation, 
and experience. The brevity of human 
life forbids us from indulging the expec- 
tation, that much can be obtained by per- | 
sonal investigation ; the most indefatigable 
naturalist that ever existed, could not ac- 
quire a thousandth part so much know- 
Jedge,. as be was well aware, remained 
unexplored by the Jabours of science : 
and, the result of the inquiries of those 
who have most asidvously traced the pro- | 
ceedings of nature, has been a conviction 
of human incompetence, and human 
ability to error, If this be true, of the 
researches of modern times, and on snb- 
jects open to observation, because extant 
in the world around us, how much great- 
er difficulties, may we suppose, attend 
@ur inquiries into those evidences of a 


to time, furns up from their beds of long 
fepose for our inspection and contem- 

ation? 
The contents of the hills which diversi- 
fy the face of our planet, and of most of 
the mountains whose summits we have 
been able to ascend, bear ample testimony 
to the early existence of a different order 
of things, from what they now present. 
When we find the remains of creatures 
peculiar to the waters, in the midst of 
continents, and at heights very much 
above the level of the sea, we are led by 
the simple inductions of common sense, to 
conclude, that these heights are not the 
natural resorts of the subjectsthey contain 
Only two ways of accounting for these 
appearances present themselves: either 
the sea once, covered these mountains, as 
its proper bed; or some prodigious 
violence bas torn these subjects from their 
native'abodes, and deposited them where 
we find them, in an improper bed. Either 
they were gradual/y deposited where they 
are, or suddenly deposited: either du- | 
ring @ lapse of ages, or on occasion of | 
some preternatural convulsion. 

‘History acquaints us with the recovery, 
as it is deemed, of several small portions 
of land from the sea ; and we know, also, 


that the sea prevails, from time to time, 
over tracts that have been solid ground. 
But history records no such continued 
progress, as may enable us to form any 
estimate as to the period when it included 


| in its waves the height of our present 
| mountains. We admit for instasce, that 
| the Delta of Egypt was antiently a marshy 


shallow, that it was gained from the 


| sea, and rendered dry land ; but this ase 


sists us nothing in the present inquiry, 
since we know that Egypt itself then ex- 


| isted, and that grounds but a few feet 
| higher than this marsh were not subjected 
| to the same overflow. ‘The most ancient 
| records we have, demonstrate, that Syria 


was extant, in nearly, if not quite, its 
present condition throughout; and the 
shores of the Mediterranean, notwith- 
standing the frequency of earthquakes in 
their neighbourhood, kave retained from 
the earliest ages the same general forms, 
bays, and promontories, and so nearly the 
same ~ports, parbonrs, and creeks, as to 
render the theory of gradual exchange of 


‘land and water, liable to great exceptions. 


For, if in the course of three or four thou- 
sand years, no variations deserving atten- 
tion have taken place, to what an infinitely 
remote period does it refer that surprising 
change, the effect of which engrosses our 
astonished observation ? 

We commonly call the first chapters of 
Genesis, a History of the Creation of 
the World;. but the sacred writer has 
couched his narration in terms which are 
not restricted to that import. He describes 
the arrangement, conformation, and com- 
posing of the world :—thatit was created 
out of nothing, at the period he mentions, 
he does not say. But, whatever was the 
beauty and excellence of that disposition 
of the earth’s superficies, the same writer 
informs us, that it was broken up and de- 
faced by a general deluge ; and in adopt- 
ing this event as that which effected the 
displacing of the creatures and strata 
alluded to, we have the advantage of fix- 
ing a date, and marking what, without 
this assistance, extends to an indefinite 
period,—-a period as little comprehensible 
as eternity itself. The evidence of his- 
tory, then, though of the negative kind, 
has great weight on this subject: it does 
not so much as hint at the effects of 
causes constantly but slawly operating, 
sufficient to account for phenomena, the 
results of which we discover: but it does, 
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(in the Mosaic records) relate an occur- | 
renee which is adequate to the production 
of all the consequences that come to our 
knowledge: and this by the contusion at- 
tendant on one sudden sh«ck. 

These hints, though very concise, we | 
have thought proper to suggest by | | 
way of introduction to a report on Mr. 
Paikinson’s second volume of ‘* Organic 
Remains of a former World.” We re- 
member the time when Divines vere 
alarmed at the speculation that any species 
of anunal called into existence by the 
Great Maker of all things, might saffer 
extinction: “ individuals,” said they,‘* pe- 
rish, but the species remains.” We 
confess that we never discerned the co: | 
gency of this argument. Amid the | 
wreck of nature, many of her produc- 
tions might perish: they were not abzo- | 
lutely indispensable, surely, to the fu- 
ture world, We go further, ,and believe, 
that seme have perished; and this 
perhaps in great mercy to mankind, For 
who knows, what consuinption of the 
products of the earth was necessary to | 
support those creatures, and who can tell 
whether under the diminished feriility of | 
the ground, they might het have contend- 
ed too effectually for food against the true 
lord of the sail, however reduced to 
labour, and to earn his subsistence by the 
sweat of his braw ? 

In the volume before us, Mr. P. does 
not so much as allude to such devourers : 
but, as his first volume treated on vege- 
tables, this treats on a class of animal: 
that till lately were considered as form- 
ing a part of the vegetable tribes. Mo- 
dern discoveries have placed them as a 
connecting link between the two king- 
doms : and has included them under the 
name of Zoophytes, or animal plants. 

It is extremely difficult, as we cannot 
transcribe the plates, to convey to those 
to whom studies of this kind are new, 
any ideas on the nature, forms, or pro- 
perties of this description of creatures ; 
or to remind them of such objects by 
comparison as may serve the purposes of 
illustration. Those who are most fami- 
Jiar with them, are constantly detecting 
errors in the conjectures of themselves, 
or others ; and our author in many places 
regrets exceedingly the absence of better 
intormation than he has been able to 
obtain. 

Ve shall not ebtrude om our readers 


a list of names from which they would 


' derive neither instruction nor amusement; 
| but we content ourselves with stating that 
| Mr. P. examines and describes a variety 


of tibipores, madrepores, alcyontas, &c. ; 
and no less than twenty-one different 
species of encrinites. He notices, also, 
obscure hints concerning others ; and 


‘congratulates his native island, that of 


these fossils fourteen are found in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

In our firswolume, page 840, we de- 
scribed under the title of ‘“ great effects 
from Jittle causes,” the labours of those 


_ millions of creatures, the diminutiveness 
_of which, together with the diffivulty of 


observing and comprehending their nae 
ture and manners, shall be admitted in 


/ excuse of the inattention of former ages 


to them. These, we know, exist ; and 
in infinite numbers. Whether others al- 
lied to them in some respects by nature, 
though diversified, may not at this time 
people the bottom, the rocks, the re4 
cesses, the clefis, the depths and the 
shallows of the ocean, what mortal shall 


| dare to affirm? Probability is the ut- 


most to which our powers extend; and 
the probability is, that all parts of the 
great deep swarm with life; and that 


' too in forms, of which we have no con- 


ception, nor can have; till fortunate 
circumstances place specimens within out 
observation. The first class of these 
animals, Corals, is likely to be known 


'to the generality of our readers, from 


the frequency of specimens of different 
kinds. 

We would not be understood to assert 
that the corals which are familiar among 
us, are of the same species, with such as 
are found fossil, or that they closely re- 
semble them ; but they are sufficient for 
comparison by reference, for the purpose 
of illustration ; and we should be glad if 
we could on the other articles refer to ile 
lustrative subjects equally accessible. Mr. 
P. remarks, 

So great is the resemblance which corals 
bear to vegetables as to have long occasioned, 
as has been already observed, their being 
cousidered as subjects of the vegetable king- 
dom. They are in general attached to other 
substances by a part, analogous, in its — 
ioa root; from which proceeds a trunk, 
mifying into lranches, which, at 
times, appear to be set with flowerets and 


fruits of beautiful and fantastic forms. Theit 


real nature was first ascertained by Peysonell, 
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who, in 1727, communicated his observa- 
tions respecting them to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris. This accurate observer, 
not only shewed that corals yielded, on the 
application of heat, such products as pecu- 
Niarly belonged to animal substances ; but 
also pointed out several particulars respecting 
the coral pols pe, whieh could not fiil of de- 
termining, that corals belonged entirely to 
the animal kinedom. The observations of 
dussieu, Reanmur, Donati, and others, eon- 
firmed this fact; which, however, was not 
a0 generally reeeived, but that several learned 
men still hesitated in admitting, that the 
farms which corals bear could be derived from 
the powers of animal life alone. All doubts 
were, however, removed by the observations 
of Mr. Ellis, in bis essay’ on the Natural 
History of Corallines, and of many curious 
and uncommon Zoophytes, 

By the experiments of Mr. Hatchett, in- 
stituted for the purpose of ascertaining the 
companent paris, as well as the mode of for- 
mation, of different soophytes, aur know- 
ledge respecting these animals has beev very 
considerably increased. He was enabled by 
these experiments to ascertain, that corals, 
and the wumerous tribe of zoophyies, with 
which they are connected, differ ia compo- 
sition, from the varieties of bone and shell, 
only by the nature and quantity of the hard- 
ening principle, and by the state of the sub- 
stance with which itis mixed or connected. 
The porcellaneous shells, such as cypree, 
&o. were found to be compnsed of anima! 
gluten and carbonate of lime ; end to resein- 
hle, in their mode of formation, the enamel 
of teeth the earthy imatter being blended 
with the animal gluten. ‘The pearly shells, 
or thase composed of nause or mother-o’=pearl, 
such as patella, &e. be found to be com- 
posed of carbonate of lime, and a gelatinous, 
fartiliginoas, or ovembranaceous substance ; 
and ihat they resembled bone, in their hard- 
ening matter being scereted and deposited 
upon the membranaceous substance. 

We find these remains imbedded ip our 
hardest marbles, in which’ situation they 
have undergone changes that have leit 
but a small portion of their oviginal mat- 
ter; fone of Mr. P’s most interesting 
experiments, is the discovery of the re- 
mains of avimal matier, in some at these 
fiinty bodies, page 100), but have sub 
stituied matters so entirely different, yet 
preserving the primitive form, as may well 
excite the astonishment of the beholder. 
Mr. P. expresses this astouishment in the 
fallowing language. 

To what a remote period of post time, and 
to what astonishing changes in the structure 
ef the surface, at least, of this globe, does 


this circumstance direct our contemplation } 
A body, differing from any aninal substance 
now known, has been formed, by the ener- 
gies of animal life, in the depths of the 
ocean of @ former world ; and is now found 
imbedded in a rock, many miles ipland, and 
ata considerable height above the sea : and 
these, wonderful as they are, are not the 
only circuinstances of this case, which, in 
the present state of our knowledge, may be 
considered as inexplicable. ‘The substance, 
of which this body is composed, has under- 
gone a most extraordinary change : originally 
formed chiefly of carbonic acid aud lime, 
with a small portion of animal matter, it has 
now become a mass, in which, except a 
partion of animal matter, these substances 
are uo longer to be found: the space which 
was formerly allotted to them ew now 
filled alinost entirely with the earth of 
flint: and to add to the wonder, the silicified 
mass is faund imbedded in lime. 

Under the division Madrepores, our av- 
thor alludes. ta the impositions which 
cunning has practised on credulity; we 
may ask whether it be not a great bene- 
fit to be relieved from the effects of such 
artifice, by better knowledge : and whe- 
ther science can be more honourably ene 
gaged than jn conferring such benefits ? 

One of the fossit corals whieh has been 
considered as belonging to this family, is the 
lapis arachneolithi, or spider-stone, respects 
ing which the celebrated Brackinan wrote an 
ingevions disquisition ina letter to his friend 
the learned eee From: this it appears 
that stones, which froin their marks and 
form, bore a resemblance to the body of 
a spider, from which the heed and legs 
had heen removed, were frequently ems 
ployed in sone parts of Germauy es a power- 
ful charm for the cure of all kinds of hamorr- 
hages. These stones, according to the re- 
ceived vulgar opinion in those parts, were 
supposed to have been generated and voided 
by a spider, Jt was also imagined by the 
country people, that every spider, remarks 
able for its uiagnitude, contained one of these 
stones; to obtain the expulsion of which, 
the spider was to be euclosed in a glass vessel 
in which was also plaoed valerian or finely 
powdered sugar. Bruckman, however, shewa 
that the spider-stone is nathing else but a 
pertrifed antediluvian coral, such as has been 
named the dudian asérotées, and that the 
fabulous account of it has mast probably keen 
derived fram its spots, which are not unlike 
those which are discoverable on the belly of 
the spider, and from its form, which frequents 
| ly agrees with that of the body of a spider. 
| This hatter circumstance he however attribut- 
j ed to the cunning employment of art; and 

adds, that theme stones generally far exceed 
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in weight and size that of any spider or taran- 
tula that is knowa, not excepting the cele- 
brated enormous Brasiltan spider named 
anamdu-guaca: 

The litle conformity betweeh such co- 
tals as are now fished up from the sea, 
and those which are discovered in a fossil 
state, is converted by our author into an 
arguinent which contributes support to 
opinions we have already expressed. 

I find myself under the necessity of ac- 
knowledging, that I am not certain of the 
existence of the recent analogue of aay really 
mineralized coral, 

This dissimilarity between the creatures of 
this and the creatures of the former world, 
is a circumstance which appears to be so in- 
explicable, that I can only admit it, without 
attempting to account forit. It however fur- 
hishes as, L think, with a stiong argument 
against that theory, which supposes the 
changes which this planet has undergone are 
all atiributable to the constant, regular, and 
gradual processes of nature, which have been 
acting from an indefinite period of time, aid- 
ed by the occasioned heavings of strata, ef- 
fecred by subtértantous heat. By this system 
—by the gradual intetchange of situation 
between fand and water, we might account 
tor the mountains of fossil coral which are 
found at considerable distances from the sea, 
were it not that so little agreement is observ- 
able between the fossil and the recent coral. 
Had the coral of the mountain and the coral 
of the sea been constantly the sime, it 
would, indeed, have furnished a powerful 
evidence of the gradual change of relative 

lace in the strata, which were once covered 

v the ocean, but which are now thousands 
of feet above its surface: the gradual reced- 
ing of the sea would have sufficed for the ex- 
planation. 

But how, according to this theory, shall 
we explain the disagreement between the 
coral of the mountain and the coral of the 
sea? I see no explanation which can be 
thus obtained ; evety thing being supposed to 
have proceeded in its regular edurse, the ani- 
mals of the first creation must then have 


exactly resembled those of the present hour. 


Some vast change, of powerful and even 
universal influence, must be sought for, to 
explain this wonderful cireurisiance and 
such, doubtless, can only be found in the de- 
struction of a former world. Thus, indeed, 
we shall be enabled to account for the exis- 
tence of various animals, in a mineral state, 
whose analogues are unknown , but it must 
be admitted, that even this circumstance is 
not sufficient to account for the existence of 
animals at the presence period, of which no 
tracescan be found in the ruinsof thas for- 
mer world. 


Mr. P. is very learned on the subject 
of fossil Alcyonia ; they were long 
sidered as fruits, of which they have indeed 
the general appearance. ‘They resemble 
figs, peats, oranges, &c.and have the air of 
having fa'len from trees; and under+ 
goue petrificatiot in the earth. ‘This pats 
ticularly meets the writer's attention, and 
together with his temarks on the nature 
of sponges is worthy of notice. 


The aleyonium is an animal which as- 
sumes a vegetable form, and which is either 
of a fleshy, gelatinous, spongy, or leathery 
substance, having an outward skin full of 
cells, with openings possessed by oviparous 
tentaculated hydra: the whole substanee 
being fixed to some other body by a seeming 
trunk or root. 

Count Marsilli, who €atefally examined 
not only the physical, bot the chemical pro- 
perties of these bodies, observes that they are 
all suttounded by a porous leather-like bark ; 
and that the interior substance, is, in some, 
a jelly-like and in others, a mass of light ash 
coloured aciewlar spines, which prick. the 
hands on being handled, in the same manner 
as do the spines of the plant called the In-« 
dian fig. 

From the different colouts as well as forms 
which some of the species of these substan- 
ces posséss, they have obtained nares expres~ 
sive of their resemblance to certain ffuits. 
Thus the alcyonium lyneurinm, being -of a 
globose forin, of a &brous internal structure, 
of a tubercular surface, and of a yellow 
colour, has been termed the sea orange : the 
a. bursa being of a sub globose form, of a 
pulpy substance, and of a green colour, has 
been termed the green sea-orange OF sede 
apple : the a. cydonium, which is of a rounds 
ish form, aud of a yellow colour, has been 
distinguished as the sea-quince: and the a. 
Jicus, from a very close resemblance to the 
fig in tts form, has been called the sea-fig. 

The sponge is a fixed, flexible animal, very 
torpid, varying im its figure, and composed 
either of reticulaied fibres, ar masses of small 
spiculz interwoven together, which are 
clothed with a living gelatinous flesh full of 
small mouths or hules on its surface, by 
which it sucks in and throws out the water. 

The vitality of spongeshad been suspected 
by the ancients, even in the time of Aristo- 
tle; they having perceived a particular mo- 
tion in their substance, as if from shrinking, 
when they tore them off the rocks. ‘Phis 
Opinion of their possessing a degree of animal 
| life wasalso enterlained in the ime of Pliny. 
Count Marsilli confirmed this opinion by ob- 
serving, on their being taken out of the sea, 
| a systolic and diastole motion, in. certain 
littl round holes, which Jasted uniil the 
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been formed by certain worms, which in- 
habited the labyrinthean windings of the 
sponge ; and belicved, that whatever life 
was found in these substances, existed in these 
worms, and not in the substance of the 
sponge, which he was convineed, was an 
inanimate body. This point was, however, 
determined by Mr. Ellis, who in a letter to 
Dr. Solander, relates the ¥bservations which 
he had made ; by which he ascertammed, that | 
these worms, which he found in the sponge | 
in great numbers, were a very small kind of 
nercis, or sea scolopendra; and that they 

were not the fabricators of the sponge, but 

had pierced their way ‘nto its soft substance, 

and made it only their place of retreat and | 
security. Upon examining, in sea water, a 
variety of the crumb of bread sponge, the 
‘tops of which were full of tubular cavities or 
papilla, he could plainly observe these little 


tubes to receive and pass the water to and | sier-erereeeeeees 


fro ; sothat he inferred, that the sponge is an 
animal sui generis, whose mouths are so 
many holes or ends ef branched tubes, open- 
ing on its surface ; with these, he supposes, 
it receives its nourishment, and discharges, 
like the polypes, its excrements. : 

Mr. Ellis also discovered, that the texture 

"is very different in different species of sponge : 

some being composed wholly of interwoven 
reticulated fibres, whilst others are composed 
of little masses of straight fibres of diferent 
sizes, from the most minute spicula to strong 
elastic shining spines, like smail needles of 
one-third of an inch long; besides these, he 
observes, there is an intermediate sort, be- 
tween the reticulated and the finer fascicu- 
lated kinds, which seem to partake of both 
~sorts, 

That fossil which is usually called the 
stone filly, but which is in trath an ani- 
mal, has undergone an extremely close 
examination by our author : and as it af- 
ferds an instance of the wonderful exer- 
tions of creative wisdom, we shall tran- 
scribe Mr. P’s calculation of the number 
of members contained in its head and 
arms. Thenumber of joints comprised 
in its stalk is unknown; as no complete 
specimen has been found. Of course the 
length of this stalk is uncertain. 

A careful examination ascertains the curi- 
ous fact, that, independant of the number 
of pieces which may be contained in the ver- 
tebral column, and which, from its probable 
great length, may be very numerous, the 
fossil skeleion of the superior part of this 
animal consists of at Jeast twenty-six thousand 
pieces. To shew this, the following state- 
ment isannexed : 


(Ossa 

five ribs ..... 

arms...... six bones in 
each of the 
ten arms... 60 

hands. Each hand 

being formed of 

two fingers, and 

sisting of at least 


pro- 

ceeding from each 

each of the ten 

dO proceeding,on 

of the 800 
Of the fin- 


Total......... 26,680 


Respecting the inierior termination of thre 
trunk of this animal our knowledge is so ex- 
ceedingly limited, as not to have furnished 
us with sufficicut materials to have allowed 
its mention in the preceding character of this 
animal. 


Our readers will readily suppose that 
a composition comprising so many thou- 
sands of feeble joints, most of them but 
slightly connected with their supports, 
and those supports not above a tenth part 
of an inch in substantial diameter, must 
needs be liable to fracture and dislocation 
from causes ot daily occurrence, and only 
moderate activity, What then may we 
suppose would be the destruction occa- 
sioned by such a convulsion as the deluge ? 
—and that we find any specimen sufficient- 
ly preserved to give us an insight into their 
structure is much more wonderful, than 
their rarity, Not more than two or three 
recent specimens allied in nature to this 
Zoophyte are known to the curious. 

The quantities of this kind of animal 
found in the same quarries are very great; 
and the varieties of structure are so cop- 
siderable as fo justify the idea of many 
different species. The cap-encrinites is 
found throughout a circuit of several miles 
in extent ; and what Mr. P. observes on 
that subject, is true of many others. 
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We at present know little more of it than, 
that the pertrified remains of its vertebral 
column, either in detached pieces, or agglu- 
timated together in masses of limestone or 
marble, have long been found in quarries of 
an immense extent in some of the northern 
counties of this island. 

Mr. Da Costa remarks, that the whole 
metallie tract of the county of Derby is, as 
it were, one continued quarry of this marble ; 
most of the strata of limestone are of this 
kind, it being the common stone which is 
burnt for lime. ‘The upper parts of these 


strata, he observes, are always filled with | 


amazing quantities of these bodies and other 
marine remains, which seem to have been 
lodged there by subsidence ; and to have 
formed a crust over the limestone. This crust 
is generally of a very great thickness, and 
when they have passed it, they find the lime- 
stone to contain fewer marine remains : and at 
greater depths it even becomes quite pure and 
free from them, The marble does not al- 
ways display the forms of these remains with 
equal fineness and perfection: Rickledale, 
Monyash, and Breks, he tmeutions as aflord- 
ing the most beautiful. At present, none 
perhaps, exceeds that which is obtained in 
the neighbourhood of Ashford in the Waters. 
Da Costa remarked, fifty years since, of the 
Derbyshire marble, that it is degraded by 
the common name of limestone; and the 
country people, ignorant of its value only 
burn it for lime, although for hardness, beau- 
ty, and suscepubility of polish, it may vie 
with the most esteemed foreign marbles. 

Mr. Mawes, in his [nstructive Mineralogy 
of Derbyshire, observes, that the limestone, 
the whole of which stratum is composed of 
marine exuviz, is of various thickness, from 
four fathoms to more than two hundred ; be- 
neath which, separated from the former by a 
stratum of toadstone, it is ascertained that 
there is another stratum of limestone, be- 
yond which no mine in Derbyshire lias pene- 
trated, 


We believe that we have communicated 
to our readers as accurate a notion, though 
a general one, of the nature and contents 
of these volumes, as our limits ad- 
mit. The learning and diligence display- 
edin them, are truly honourable to their 
author. For the nature of the subject, and 
its difficulties, he is not responsible ; that 
he has endeavoured to lessen those 
difficulties, will be gratefully accepted 
by succeeding naturalists. We repeat our 
regret that the expense of, the coloured 
plates annexed, which are truly laudable, 
with other considerations, should place 


these dissertations beyond the reach of | 


the major part of students. We should sin- 


cerely regret if the author. were to mu. 
tilate the communication of his senti- 
ments, yet we hope to see the ensuing vo- 
lumes completed with as little delay, and 
at No greater expense, than is necessary to 
do justice to their subject. “As the order 
adopted by Mr. P. advances towards clas- 
ses of animal life with which the public is 
more familiar, they will present impor- 
tant advantages above what is already pub- 
lished, in respect to illustration by com 
parison ; and of these we shall not fail to 
take all due advantages. ; 


Midas, or, a Serious Inquiry concerning 
Taste end Genius; including a Proposat 
for the certain Advancement of the Elegant 
Arts, &c. By Anthony Fisgrave, LL.D. 
crown 8vo. pp. 224. Price 7s. Murray, 
London 1808. 


We certainly have read this volume, 
and can ‘safely commend the execution of 
it so far as concerns the paper and’print ; 
there are passages in it, too, that we un- 
derstand, and the tenor of which we 
approve. But, considered as a whole it 
is injudicious, for the author gives his 
readers too much trouble to find outa 
meaning; and after they have so done, 
they are not certain that the author’s mean- 
ing isthe same as that which they have 
discovered. Whether this book may not 
contain mysterious allusions to certain 
parts of the conduct of a certain body of 
artists, on certain occasions, we are ata 
loss to determine, It may be very severe 
on Messrs, Pallette, Pencil and Co.; nay, 
we apprehend that the patrons of art, 
not excluding the sacred character of 
Majesty itself, are glanced at in it: but, 
the author to secure himself from prose- 
cution fora libel, and to puzzle the attor- 
ney-general who would never be able to 
make out his inuendoes, has also puz~ 
zied his readers. Had Dr. Fisgtave taken 
advice of Justice Shallow, who sagaciously 
observes, ‘‘ there are but two ways— 
either to reveal a thing, or to conceal it;” 
it might have proved to his. advantage ; 
while the public would have concluded 
that: 

The author had a meaning, and no doubt, 

The reader had the sense to find it out. 

But that the author may not suffer 
under the dulness of our lamp-exhausted 
faculties, we shall permit him to give aa 
analysis of his book in his own words, 
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My work, (save Dr. F.) commences with 
some observations on the opinions maintained 
by divers learned persons on the continent, 
that jus being.a plant of peculiar delicacy 
would not thrive on every soil ; and conse- 
quently art of the best flavour and quality, 
like good eheese, was the produce only of 
certatn farmsor particular districts. To such 
opinions nevertheless I express ny objections ; 
and intimate a firm behef that, ander judi- 
cious treatment, genius will flourish in every 
well governed and prosperous state 5 even in 
this our native island, in despite of the fogs 
and philosophers with which foreigners say it 
is infested. 

T next advert to the favourable disposition 
which begins to manifest itself for the en- 
couragement of British art, and declare my 
readiness to become a volunteer in so bonour- 
ablea service; wherein] am the more eaget 
to engage, from au apprehension that the 
means resorted to would be found inadequate. 
The efficacy of these means are then exa- 
mined; and patronage, on which the chief 
relisce is commonly piaced, is cofdemned 
a8 an engine particularly destructive to fine 
talents; and after expatiating at some length 
on the dangerous praetice of pampering or 
cockering hopeful merit with that false kind 
of fonduess, which is pardonable only when 
applied by elderly maidens to their lap dogs, 
| have endeavaured to show that honour, 
approbation, and the different niodifications 
of praise, correctly and judiciously conferred, 
s the true pabulum of genius: its natural 
and congenial aliment. 

But however wholesome this food, the 
salutary effect thereof altogether depends ou 
the manner in which it is administered. It 
is not patronage, nor honours, nor praise, 
that we are in need of: British genius, like 
the courage of its heroes, requires no stimu- 
fants, it demands only to be wisely directed 
to do whatever is possible for man to perform. 
J am hence led to consider who are the per- 
sons qualified to take the direction of art in 
80 eritical 4 situation ; and happily I here find 
no difficuliies: nature having made an ex- 
= arrangement for this purpose. But 

img convinced that a matter of such conse- 

uence should be. conducted with all possible 
pa ig and dignity, I deem thts to be the 
proper moment to ivtraduce my jjroposal for 
a bigh and imperial Court of Connoisseurship, 
Or gtaud national establishment, for the pro- 
Pagasion, dissemination, and preservation of 
good taste; and consequently the improve- 
ment of art: an expedient fully proportioned 
to the great oceasion; natural, etlicacious, 
and practicable. 

On this proposal we give no opinion; 
the British public is |ittle accustomed to 
venerate without examination the deci- 
sions of such instilutions and we venture 


fault is no disparagement. 


Dramas. 
to say, that the judges would be rejudged 
by their compatriots, be their verdict what 
it might. 

As to the old story of the contention of 
Apallo and Pan, betore Midas, we have 
seen it better applied, and, as we think, 
more pleasingly told Nevertheless, we 
would not chudse to listen to the prattling 
of the reeds éntrusted with our Author's 
secret, or to repeat after them their moe 
notonous declaration, Midas, Dlidas, 
hus asses’ ears.” 


Juvenile Dramas, in three Volumes, by 
the Author of Summer Rambies, &c. Price 
I4s. Lougman and Co. Lendon, 1808. 

We have no objection to the drama- 
tic form of writing. Dialogue when weil 
conducted has beauties proper to itself. 

It has also energies; and these may be 

so directed as to render no inconsiderable 

service to virtue, The author of these 
dramas has weil understood this advan- 
tage. Each of them is calculated to cor- 
rect some vicious inclination of the youth- 
ful mind : the lessons they read are to the 
purpose, the plots are simple, and the 
erminations of most of them are sufficient- 

ly striking, as well as pleasing. We may 
even acknowledge that we have derived 
less gratification from many more labours 
ed dramas intended for men, than from 
these intended for juvenile readers. Per 
haps the good young folks are a little too 
good, for every-day life, at least ; but this 
The author 
may have seen more young ladies and gen- 
tlemen brought up to the enjoyment and 
distinetion of carriages and servants, whose 
personal services to the indigent have been 
exemplary, than we have. Such instances 
should be commemorated if real, and it 
too rare, they should so much the rather 
be held up as objects of emulation. 

The first drama is a lesson against 
thoughtlessness in the laying out of money : 
the second is against the vanity of attend- 
ing to fashionable appearance ; the third 


is against dilatoriness and dissipation of 


time ; the fourth is against duplicity, and 
fibbing ; the fifth agaist peevish discon- 
tent and jealousy ; the sixth against pride 
and assumption of merit; the seventh 
against the affeciation of endeavouring to 
serve every body, thereby serving nobody ; 
the eighth against attaching too much im- 
portance-to wealth and state; the ninth 
against euvy and disobedience, 
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Dr. Middleton, on the Greek Article. 
[Concluded from page 405. } 

We resume our consideration of several 
of the incidents discussed by Dr. M. in 
his Notes on expressions and phrases used 
inthe N. T. That we sometimes diifer 
from him, will not be thought strange, 
by those acquainted with the subject : 
but, in general, our remarks will be found 
to support the Dr.’s leading principles : 
ind occasionally, where he himself had 
been tempted to submit to circumstances 
that opposed them, 

Lube Vi. 12. ev tH Ts Ocw 
There is a difference of opinion among 
the jearned,, whether prosencha in this 
passage, means a place of prayer, or the 
act ot prayer. Dr. M preters the act of 
prayer: observing, L .That the proseuche 


of the Jews were “ a/ways situate near | 


‘ water,” which is trne ; but when the Dr. 
restricts this to ‘* some river, or the sea,” 
we doubt the correctness of his restriction. 
They, were probably, near to ranning 
waters, for the purpose of ablation; but 
aril in a mountain would answer this 
purpose. 2. He says: ‘‘ If an oratory 
‘* had been meant, it is not likely, that 
‘© of Gad would. bave been added, for 
‘© all oratories were of God."’ This, also, 
in our opinion, may be doubted; con- 
sidering that the Gentiles had their pro- 
seucha, and that, at this northern extre- 
mity of the land of Israel, they had esta- 
blished their customs generally : the pro- 
hbability is, that for one Jewish prosencha, 
out of a town, there would be several 
Gentile retirements of a like description, 
This seems to account for the Evangelist’s 
distinguishing addition of God:” 4, e. 
of the true God ; and it may be asked, 
whether, if he had intended prayer only, 
he would have inserted this addition: 
since all prayer in the case before us, 
must be understood as being addressed to 
the true Ged, without such explanation. 
The passages referred to by Dr. M. bave 
not the explanatery words ‘‘ of God,” 
and we believe no instance of the.phrase in 
that signification can be given. Rom. x, 
1. is different. 

We, have already remarked, on Math. 
v 1. that the phrase ‘‘ THe mountain,” 
import: a mountain well known. This 
mountain certainly was in Galilee ; and 
the next town where we find our ford is 

Vor, V. [Lit. Pan. Jan. 1S0y.} 
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Capernaum. (vii. 1.) We look therefore 
to the north west of that town for this 
mountain; as our Lord’s auditory in the 
adjacent plain, contained people ‘‘ from 
*« the sea-coast of Tyre and Sidon.” 
Something further attaches to this, if it 
were the scene of the Transfiguration ; 
a conjecture not opposed by the express 
sion of the Evangelist, ix. 29; ‘‘ He 
went up into THs mountain ta pror 
‘* seucha-ize,’—and while he was pro- 
seucha-ixing,” i. e. performing those de- 
votions which he purposed, whetherprayer, 
or psalmody, or other that were proper 
for such a place,—*‘he was transfigured.” 
On the whole, we do not think Dr. M.’s 
arguments conclusive in favour of hig 
opinion, 


Luke xii. 54. civ Afew MSS, 
Owen (ap Bowyer) approves the omission ; 
out in this, as in other instances, the ariicle 
has its meaning. We read in 1 Kings, xviii. 
44, that the appearance of a certain cloud 
rising out of the sea was regarded as a prog. 
nostic of rain. Now the sea lay westward 
of Palestine; and, therefore, the cloud, 
which rose out of the sea, might also be said 
to rise from the west. If, then, we put 
these circumstances together, there is good 
reason to suppose, that the cloud here spoken 
of was a well known phenomenon, which 
would naturally and properly be adverted to aa 
“Ho vegean Mr. Bruce, in bis Travels, 
has noticed a similar appearance attending 
the inundation of the Nile. Newcome, in 
his Revision of the Common Version, has 
adopted this explanation, and yet he trans- 
lates ** a cloud.” 1 cannot help thinkiog, 
that a revision would be extremely imperfect, 
or indeed would be nearly useless, if it were 
to overlook minute circumstances, such as 
that before us. [t isin niceties of this sort prin- 
cipally, that our English translation admits 
improvement: its general fidelity has never 
heen questioned ; ond its style, notwithstand- 
ing the captious objections of Dr. Symonds, 
is Incomparably superior to any thing, which 
might be expected from the finieal and per- 
verted taste of ovr own age, It is simple; it 
is harmonious; it is energetie; and, which 
i9 Of no small importance, use has made it 
familiar, and time has rendered it sacred. 
Withogt the least disposition to deery ihe 
labours of the writer, to whom I have alloded, 
I may express the hope, that whenever our 
version shall be revised by aathority, ‘the 
points last attended to will be those which — 
respect a pretended inelegance of languages 
A single instance of the suppression of a: 
local custom or popular opinion, which can 
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be shewn to have existed among the Jews in 
the age of the apostles, appears to me to be 
of infinitely higher importance ; because, 
by concealing from the notice of the reader, 
circumstances, which are beyond the reach 
of fabrication, we withhold from him per 
haps thie strouzest evidence of the authenticiiy 
of the Scriptures, and consequently of the 
credibility of our religion. 

In these seniiments we heartily ac- 
quiesce; and have therefore preferred 
attention to /ocal:ties, to mere verbal criti- 
cism, in the present article. Dr. M. 
might have found an observation in Har- 
mer on the subject of this cloud. His 
opinion is well founded, 

xix, 2. We do not investigate the ques- 
tion on the nature of the office held by 
Zaceheus: yet we believe our Excise 
might furnish illustrations of it: there 
being several ranks of officers, superior 
to that which caleulates the duty,—as 
supervisors, &c. and several receivers for 
districts, before the duty reaches the re- 
ceiver-general. We should probably 
place Zaccheus as receiver of a district ; 
he must have acquired wealth by his oilice. 
But, our chief reason for distinguishing 
Dr. M.'s note is, to confirm his notion 
on the omission of the article, in Acts, 
xxiii. 5. It would be good English to 
affirm : ‘¢ 1 knew not that he was ‘* Lord 
Mayor,”"—that office changing hands 
every year: theretore—as St. Paul was 
but recently arrived in Jerusalem ;—as 
the high-priesthood was at this time al- 
most annual ;—as Ananias wore no dis- 
tinguishing insignia, (being, perhaps, 
only high priest e/ect) there is no impro- 
bability that St. Paul was really uninform- 
ed of bis dignity. One of the most in- 
teresting articles in Michaelis, is that in 
which he accounts for this ignorance of 
the apostle’s. 

Xxili, 18. Tiv We have 
been accustomed to infer from the testi- 
mony of Origen and others, such as some 
MSS, the Armenian, and Syriac ver- 
sions, that <Barrabbas was certainly 
called Jesus. For there appears to be 
much greater apparent reason why this 
hame should be taken from this robber in 
many MSS, than why it should be added 
in one MS. But, we wish it were 
considered on what grounds this title 
was given to this person; and whether it 
may not be understood as importing 
“ que Sonof Greatness,” or of Strength, 
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| rather than asa name derived from his 
| futher.— We suspect that he was of the 
| party of Judas Gaulonites, who under 
| pretence of maintaining the liberty of the 
| Jewish nation, as the chosen people of 
| God, forbad the payment of tribute to 

the Romans: and that, this name was 
| given him by his followers as a title of 
houour. ‘That he had aspired to tempo- 
ra! greatness and popularity, is certain, 
He was therefore, for the purpose of 
| manifesting the prevailing temper and dis- 
position of the people by the preference 
they should declare of one of the crimi- 
nals, a fit eandidate for their voices, in 
| opposition to Jesus of Nazareth, whose 
| kingdom was not of this world. 

This idea, if admissible, gives the rea- 
son for the article here. How tar Bar- 
| ratlas may correspond to Azazel, as im- 
| porting extraordinary strength ; and how 
i far the two goats (in the institution of 
the scape-goat) might be assimilated to 
the two Jesus's, one of whom was drawn 
‘© for Jehovah," to be sacrificed; the 
other was let go at Jarge, we leave to the 
meditation of those who delight in types. 

Jobn v. 27. Dr. M. has a long note, 
in which he insists that ‘* a@ Son of Man,” 
is synonimous with ‘rie Son of Man.” 
We beg leave to observe, that it would be 
undoubtedly correct, to say the Father 
“ hath given him (the Son) authority to 
© execute judgment, because he (the Son) 
‘© is apartaker of human nature ;’’—pure 
spirit not being properly adapted to 
passing judgment on mortals clad in 
flesh, since it cannot be understood by 
such persons; it can neither be visible 
to them, nor audible by them, &c.— 
whereas “ a Son of Man” like them- 
selves, in union with Divine Wisdom, 
may judge them, without any such in- 
congruity. This sense seems to suit the 
passage : and is distinct from that against 
which the Dr. has directed his arguments. 

Verse 95, 0 aruxvos maropevog. A 
burning and shining light be 
objectionable: would there be any im- 
propriety in rendering “‘ THe light! rHe 
ardent ! "expressing by two titles, both 
light and heat in this prophet, John the 
Baptist, and his discourses. 

xx, 28. Not only does the remark of 
the Evangelist that Thomas spoke 40 
Christ the words my Lord, and my God,” 
militate against the notion of their 
being an ejaculation addressed to heaven, 
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but the intervening and, also opposes that 
hypothesis. In ejaculation no copulatives 
are added: ‘* my.» Lord! my God!” 
is the natural Janguage on such occasions, 
« My Lord, anp my God,” has much 


viction or consideration. 


Acts 11 ras Ioana. If we 
take these words, as ae ought correctly 
to be taken, they require no 
all Israel's descendants.’ —Would not 
thearticle after have attacucd the 
notion of a dwelling Seer to 


article : 


15. Oayyenos ecw. Ibis 
«his angel."—We apprehend there 
would be no impropriety in taking the 
word angel in several places of the N. T. 
for the separate human spirit; and we 
should quote this passage in support of 
that idea. Dr. M.'s reading composed 
from those of MSS. is very expressive 
of astonishment and exclamation :, his 
** separate spirit it is! his! "—the 
speakers concluding that Peter had been 
executed in prison. 


xvi. 6. Myr. Wakefield 
translates ‘ < that part of Asia,” and thinks 
that in the N. T. Asia Minor is meant, 
whenever the article accompanies the name. 
How the artiele can affect the meaning, I 
am not able to conjecture. The fact, how- 
ever, is, as Sch/eusner remarks, that in the 
N. T. Asia sways signifies either Asia 
Minor, or else only the part of it adjacent to 
Ephesus, and of which Ephesus was the 
capital. 


‘The countries with which* we find 
Asia associated in some passages, induce 
us to withhold our assent from the opinion 
ot Schleusner, is ranged, Acts’ ii. 9. 
with Cappadocia and Pontus, provinces 
very distant from Ephesus; and 1 Peter i. 
1. with Pontas, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
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| prised to 
more the air of being the result of con- | 


and Bythinia: it cannot in either of these 

places import the whole of Asia. Mi- | 
nor, since it appears to be a district, like 

those associated with il: yet it cannot be , 
taken for the province of which Ephesus 

was the capital, since that was on the 

extremity westward: whereas Cappa- | 
docia, &c. were on the extremity east- | 
ward ; and several proviuces intervened. 

The Asia of this passage is also connected 

with Galatia,. and Bythinia: we infer, 

therefore, that the article hasan especial | 
meaning here : aad marks a peculiar dis- | 
trict, 


| the very mention of her name proves 
| was known, 
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XVII. 23. Oca. ‘To the 
unknown God.” Dr. M.’s note 
on this passage evinces an embarrassment 
on his mind, that we should not be sur- 
taken advantage of by 
those who will dislike the general reason- 
ing ef his volame, 


see 


we 
as the Great 


To set this matter in its true light, 
may consider, that God, 


| Operator throughout nature, is, at the 
; same time, ina 


sense, well known, and 
in another sense unknown. ‘*The heavens 
declare the glory of God,” the productions 
of his power on the earth demonstrate his 
existence, his greatness, goodness, wis- 
dom, &c. so that any man may know 
God, Ly attention to his works: yet no 
man can know God thoroughly : his ope- 
rations are proround secrets, and even 
the most interesting principles that he has 
appointed to produce eftects which we 
cail nature, are absolutely unknown to 
the most profound philosophers of this 
enlightened age itself. 

iet us exemplify our meaning by anos 
ther thought The Goddess Isis was tas 
ken as Natare, the Mother of all things. 
in all her operations ; she was only one 


goddess, yet all gods and goddesses in 


one ; and we have an inscription which 
includes this apparently 
character : 
TE TIBI 
VNA QUE ES OMNIA 
DEA ISIS 
ARRIUS BAPINUS Y. C. 
“To thee Goddess Isis, who art oxr, 
thou also art the 
tion on the temple of Isis 
ported by Plutarch, is 


purpose: AM 


inscrip- 
at oais, as re- 
still more to our 
ALL THAT WAS, THAT 
Is, AND THAT SHALL BE: NO MORTAr. 
HAS EVER LIFTED UP MY VEIL.” Could 
the worihicdets of Isis in this temple 
acknowledye entire ignorance of their 
Goddess ? —that was yet 
they considered her as unknown ; for such 
is the import of the eX pressio n ‘© her 
veil neyer having be 
Conld an 


impossible : 


Hified 


{ up.’ 
been inscribed 
e9s, Isis?” — since 
she 
known, re- 
to THE Unknewn God- 
—But, if any person, in 

any country w holly absorbed in idolatry, 
and where, as the satirist says, it was much 
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003] Dr, 
easier to find a God than a man, were | 
minded to erect an altar to the Supreme | 
Spirit, who operated throughont nature, | 
this Supreme, being distinguished by no | 
appellation, by what means should he ae- | 
complish his intention? If he inscribed 
his implement of worship, “ to Tuk un- 
known God," —this phrase we say (on 
the principles supported by Dr. M_) in- 
cludes an allusion to something of which 
the readers, bis cowntrymen, have had 
some information : and had this altar been 
erected by Epimenides the philosopher, 
on occasion of a pestilence, as has been 
supposed, it must have thus been dis- 
tinguished ‘‘to THE unknown God,”— 
subintelligitur, who sent such an afflic- 
tion—on such an occasion, &c. The 
article would have fixed an allusion to that 
circumstance. Whereas, were no allusion 
to any specific event designed, nor to any 
particular (idol) deity, but to the Su- 
preme generally ; to no God known by 
his countrymen under any appellation, 
any distinctive title, or epithet, derived 
from time, place, office, or sapposed pecu- 
liar attribute ; in short, toa deity of whose 
nature and perfections, they had no 
adequate or even tolerable conception : 
the writer could not have accomplish- 
ed his purpose better than by the pre- 
sent inscription, as it standsin the Greek. 

Is it too much to infer, that this was 
a public inscription, from the following 
words : Him, whom re worship as un- 
** known, Him declare I unto you ?” 
Moreover, that this altar was not hid- 
den, or concealed, may fairly be inferred 
trom the expressions of Lucian in the 
Philopatris, that it was customary to 
swear by the snknown God, at Athens. 
If we might advance a step farther, and 
suppose that in the court of the Areopa- 
gus, which St. Paul was now addressing, 
vaths were, or had been administered, in 
the name of the “ unknown God,” the 


propriety of the subject of address cho- | 


sen by St. Paul would appear with un- 
common strength. 

If we attend closely to the apostle’s 
reasoning in his discourse, we shall find 
an uniform coincidence with this view of 
the subject. He dilates on the nature of 
God, the Maker of the world, the Lord 
of heaven, the Supreme, above all services 
of man, the universal Benefactor, in res- 
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pect to life, and breath, and all natural 
donations: the Maker of all men, aud 
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Disposer of them: yet Unknown, since 
men have sought Him, though uncertain of 
finding Him, notwithstanding his Omnipre- 
sence: q.d, Godis every-where always.” 
Amid this uncertainty of finding God, no 
wonder men have erred, and represented 
the Godbead in the human form :—but 
the time during which God remained 
thus unknown is now over ; and he com- 
mands repentance and reformation, be- 
cause he hath appointed a judgment, by 
a partaker of human nature, yet a divine 
person, who, even, has triumphed over 
death itself, as a proof of his ap- 
pointment, These sentiments are evi- 
dently grounded on the inscription, and 
they accord perfectly with the apostle’s 
professed intention of “ declaring to 
*« them, nim whom they worshipped as 
“unknown” On the whole, we see 
no reason for acceding to Dr. M.’s opinion, 
that ‘* if the altar noticed by St. Paul 
“* had been dedicated to the One True, 
** though unknown God, the inscription 
woukl bave been either TQ: “AT- 
“ GEM, or OEM: *AT- 
NOSTA:.” The Dr. adds, sinee 
“ it is neither of these, I accede to Mr. 
‘ Wakefield's translation to an un- 
known God.” 

1 Cor, xi. 8.-12, Dr. M. would have 
understoed this passage more clearly, had 
he rendered avig (4 man,) the wale 
sex, and ty yuvaixa (the woman) the 
Jemale sex. 

In desperate cases a conjecture apparent- 
ly beside the mark may be tolerated : is 
it impossible that ¢gacia, if com- 
pounded of and might impoit 
formless, shapeless, depriving the person 
who wore it, of all resemblance to the hu- 
man figure ? If so, it very aptly describes 
the wrappers, mufflers, or long envelopes, 
worn by the eastern women whenever 
they quit their own houses. It dis- 
guises the wearer so effectually, that to 
reeognise her is impossible; even her 
husband may pass her in perfect ignorance 
that she is his wife: and, in short, it 
banishes all idea of human proportion 0! 
comeliness. This might be a Corinthian 
term for this most unwieldy garment : 
and might express this species of veil, 
then in use; as it isat present. But this 


is no more than a guess in the dark. 
A ciuld born 


Dr. M. 


XV. 8. Ta mare. 
out of due time, Eng. Vers. 
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objects with great reason to this render- 
ing: since ektroma in the LXX. is used 
to denote a child dead. in the wemb, such 
an one, if it might be said to be born, 
certainly, could not be said to see any- 
thing after it was Lorn. 
however, wholly satisfied with the Dr.’s 
notion, that the last offspring of mul- 
tiparous animals is smaller and weaker 
than those born before it, as applied in 
illustration of this term. We wish our 
author had inquired whether this word 
might not be used by St. Paul to denote 
what we commonly call a posthumous 
child : a child born after his father’s death 
And it may be remarked, that the other 
apostles were appointed to their office 
(¢orn, in St. Paul's language) during the 
life of Christ on earth: whereas St. Paul 
was so appointed, by Christ after his 
death. Or, certainly, aé// the apostles, 
even inclading Matthias and Barnabas, 
were converted during our Lord’s life and 
ministry ; (and conversion is often expres- 


sed by birth) bat St. Paul was one, andre | 


only one, converted by our Lord in per- 
son after his decease : he was, therefore, 
whether this word express it or not, a 
posthumous birth, and being the only one, 
might allude to this circumstance by using 
the article, 


We are not, | 


Moreover, when the hus- | 
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band dies during the pregnancy of his | 


wife, it is evident that the child born | get heater . 
after his death, is rae posthumous child | Dr.'s labours as justifying, an attention 


of his father. Mao which tin 
ports loss, bear the sense of a parent lost ? 


2 Cor. 1.20, We give the Dr.’s note 


on this passage, partly, as an instance of 


the improved sense of a passage, by at- 
tention to the articles : 


writer, (which some have deemed harsh) 
for not having given us English versions 
often enough. 


Verse 20. docs Ost, év 


ryt 


aula lo yo wot éy To auny. Phe 


and partly to jus- | 
tify our friendly censure of this worthy | 


authors of our Eng. Version, fiom not attend- 
ing to the articles, have here, { think, ob- | 
lof aterm, in one town or district, ina 


cured the perspicuity of the original: they 
have rendered ‘forall the promises of God, it 
hun are Yea aad in him Amen:” and the 
other English translators, Muacknight, Wuke- 
field, and Newcome, have taken the words in 
the same order. would render for how 
many so ever be the promise? of God, in him 
(Christ) is the Yea and in him the Amen ;’ 
meaning, whatever God hath protnised, he 
wal turough Christ assuredly fufil, vai 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and any being strong and well known 
asseverations of the truth. 

James 1.11. The sun arisen witha 
burning heat. Dr. M. should have ad- 
vertegpio the history of Jonah and his 
gourd. We are told expressly, that 
when the sun did arise, God prepared 
a vehement east wind,’’—the suffoca- 
tiny wind, xavowy, The sun added 
his piercing rays, to increase the sufferings 
of the disappointed prophet. 

On the famous text | John v. 7. Dr. 
M. states very strong reasons both for and 
against its authenticity; and concludes 
by observing, ‘* on the whole, I am led to 
‘* suspect, that though so much labour 

and critical acuteness have been bes- 

towed on these celebrated verses, more 
lone, before the mystery 
in which they are involved can be 
wholly developed.” We invite the 
Jearned Dr. and others, to cousider the 
hypothesis of to editions, started by our 
correspondcmt Fipexis. [ Panorama, Vol. 
ii. pp 305, 531.) The remarks of our 


is yet to be 


author on the grammatical concatenation of 


the passage, are exacily such as might be 
expected from an insertion in consequence 
of revision by the original author. 

We cannot with convenience prolong 
these remarks, ur readers will perceive 
that we consider the importance of the 
We 


which we cannot pay toevery work, 


| have been highly gratified with the. tenor 


of the volume; and in many -instances 
have admired the steady acumen of the 
writer, Much, however, issti!l wanting, 
betore this departaent of | criticism can 
be esteemed as complete: and much more 
before those Hnglish expressions shall 
have been suggested or selected, which, 
in the opinion of competent judges, will 
approach the nearest toa fair and adequate 
representation of the original. 

Those also, who have noticed the dif+ 
ferent import of words, in. distant parts 
of the same country, or the acceptation 


sense pecniliar to that place,. will discern 
an additional branch of investigation. 
We would not willingly say, that good 
Grek, at Athens, was not good at Co- 
iinth, at Ephesus, or at Reme : yet we 
know, for certain, that good English in 
London, is not always so esteemed i 
Edinburgh, oy in Dublin, 
2X3 
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A History of the Island of St. Helena, 
from its Discovery by the Portuguese, to the 
Year 1806; to which is added an Appen- 
dix. Dedicated, by Permission, to the 
Honourable the Court of Directors for Af- 
fairs of the United English East-India 
Company. By 'T. H. Brooke, Secretary to 
the Government of St. 
8s. pp. 409. Black, Parry, and Kings- 
bury, London, 1808. 


Helena. 


Is not an island, in the midst of the 
ovean, a State complete in itself, secure 
from the intrusions of aimbitious ueigh- 
bours, unaflected by their jealousies, and 
beyond the reach of their enmities? In 
such a situation, if any where, we might 
expect to find the Utopian scheme of Sir 
‘thomas More established in perfection. 
We might suppose, that here the milder 
virtues of humanity, if they be really the 
inore powerful ingredients in the compo- 
sition of our nature, must have the most 
favourable opportunity for displaying 
themselves in full vigour, and manifesting 
that predominating influence, which some 
have attributed tothem. The islaud of 
St. Helena, distant 400 leagues from the 
nearest land ; possessing a salubrious at- 
mosphere, hill and dale in pleasing va- 
riety, capable of affording whatever is 
necessary to the support of life, most of 
those fruits that are the luxuries of tropi- 
cal climates,—this island, streiy must bea 
Paradise ! Alas! there is still a something 
deficient; its inhabitants are mere mortals; 
and the infirmities and imperfections of 
the mortal race, counteract all the delights, 


and embitter all the enjoyments presented | 


by the hand of Nature. Moral qualities 
are of greater consequence to the comfort 
and happiness of our species, than all the 
bounties which entertain the senses, than 
the most voluptuous assemblage intended 
to gratify the capricious desires and imagi- 
wauts of man. 
Sach is the moral 


which clearly 
results frum the contents of the volume 


before 


Misconduct of the officers, 
miskehbaviour of the settlers, mutinies 
among the garrison; discontents, mur- 


murings, and sufferings, compose the 


USs 


greater part af the early history of this es- | 


Nevertheless, the benefits 
benevolent wisdom 


{ablishment. 
the 


attendipg 


Biooke's History of the 


Price | 
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are no less striking; and we peruse with 
infinite satisfaction, the account of regu- 
lations established by a Governor Roberts, 
or the steady policy pursued in later times, 
by a Brooke, or a Patton. 

The observation is trite, that the cor- 
ruption of the best things is the worst of 
corruption. The instances of depravity, 
in the character of the chaplains to this 
island, narrated by our author, while 
they contribute to account for the perturb- 
ed condition of the people, are admoni- 
tory instances in proof of the importance 
attached to the sacred character, and of the 


| consequence connected with preserving 


it pure and respectable. 
Such are the inferences of the moralist : 


‘those of the politician are anticipated 


by our author, when he reasons on the 
propriety of retaining the island of St. 
Helena, even if the Cape of Good Hope 
should remain under the dominion of this 
country. There can be no doubt that it is 
well worth while to prevent our enemies 
from establishing themselves in a post, 
which commands the track of our most 
valuable vessels, and would afford them 
an Opportunity of committing depreda- 
tions, to an amount not easily estimated. 

Of late, commercial enterprize, also, 
has acquired an interest in this island ; 
not that its products are of much conse- 
quence in speculation, but that its con- 
venience, as a port of refreshment, es- 
peciaily to our South Sea Whalers, has 
been sensibly felt, and may possibly prove, 
under certain circumstances, to be of very 
great importance, 

We receive, therefore, Mr. Brooke’s 
History with pleasure; especially as, from 
this gentleman's official situation, we are 
induced to attribute the highest authority 
to his communications. Nevertheless, 
we think his volume defective by the ab- 
sence of a map of the island ; and had 
he added a view of the principal town, 
his readers would bave accepted it as a 
gratification, 

The island of St. Helena (savs our author) 
is situated in 15° 55’ south latitade, and .. 
t 
lies within the himit of the south-east trade 


| wind, and is distant 400 leagues from the 


coast of Africa, ‘the nearest continent. 
The extreme length of the island is 104 
its breadth 6}, its circumference 
28 miles, and its surface, in acres, 
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The island, when observed at sea, pre- 
sents to the eye the appearance of an abrupt 
and rugged rock, divested of tree, shrub, 
or herbage. A nearer approach brings in 
view the central eminences, distinguished by 
a softer outline, clothed with verdure, and 
towering the clouds. Advancing stull 
nearer, the scene again changes, and the 
green summits are shut from sight by the 
intervening cragey and stupendous clifls, 
that seem to overhang the sea. ‘'hieir great 
‘elevation excites in the mind of a stranger 
an idea of being too near the land ; whilst 
the seaman, acquainted with the coast, pro- 
ceeds safely to the anchorage which may be 
within a cable's length of the shore: and 
in his progress, the exterior aspect of the 
island, and the disposition of its batteries 
and military works, impress an opinion of de- 
fensive ‘strength. On rounding Munden’s 
Point the eye is suddenly relieved by a view 
of the town, seated in a narrow valley be- 
tween two lofty mountains ; and the inter- 
spersion of trees among, the chite houses, 
has an effect picturesque ana pleasing in a 
high degree. This valley, known by the 
name of James's Valley, is on the N. W. and 
leeward side of the island, in which situa- 
tion there is good anchorage from 8 to $5 
fathoms; and fresh water is conveyed in 
leaden pipes to the wharf, from a spring at 
iwo miles distance, which affords a plentiful 
supply. 

In James's Town, the thermometer, in 


the shade, seldom rises above 8) degrees ; 


but the reflected heat from the sides of the 
valley, when there is little wind, and the 
sky is clear, resembles that of India. 
In the country the temperature is much more 
moderate and uniform. 

Thunder, lightning, or storms, rarely dis- 
turb the serenity of this mild atmosphere, 
in whieh so small a portion of electric fluid 
is supposed to exist, that it was imagined a 
machine for collecting it would be useless : 
but experiment has exposed the error of this 
supposition. 

The clouds, floating at a certain height 
in the atmosphere, vield humidity to the 
higher parts of the island without discharging 
any moisture of the low lands; where, after 
a long continuance of drought, the roots of 
grass, &c. perish. The earth, in conse- 
quence, loses its adhesion, and when a 
heavy fall of rain occurs, it is washed from 
the declivities, which are thus divested of 
the means of vegetation, and either deepen 
into gullies, or stand in the form of pro- 
minences, where the texture is sufliciently 
lvard to resist the effects of the rain ; which 
seems to be the natural history of all the 
barren ridges that in fantastic figures. termi- 
nate abruptly at the sea, aud form the ex- 
terior of the island, 
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From these causes the luxuriance of vege- 
tation increases in proportion to distance and 
height from the sea; and upon the very 
summits of the interior bills oxen are to be 
secn up to their knees in grass; and the 
process of digestion being forwarded by the 
repose which the animal enjoys from the 
general diffusion of springs in those situa- 
tions, the upper lands are, on every account, 
regarded as the prime pastures of the island. 

Fraits, particularly vines, figs, oranges, 
and lemons, ripen best im the vallies near the 
sca; which are also well adapted to the 
growth of plantains and bananoes ; all these 
fruits requiring a great degree of heat, and 
the enriched soil and shelter of the vallies. 
Frou: a garden more interior, but finely 
watered and sheltered, of no greater extent 
than three acres of ground, 24,000 dozen 
apples, of a large size, were gathered in one 
season, besides peaches, guavas, grapes, and 
figs, in abundance. Cherries have been 
tried, but without success. Gooseberry and 
currant bushes turn to evergreens, aud do 
not bear fruit. The island, however, is not 
to be considered as possessing a general fer- 
tility. The greater part of it is a barren, 
reluctant waste. 

By the registered returns of the vear 1805, 
the population of the island is stated at 504 
white inhabitants, 1500 blacks, of whom 
329 were free ; making a total of 2064, ex- 
clusive of the garrison and civil establishment 
of the company. Five thousand one hun- 
dred and eight acres are in the hands of in- 
dividuals, besides goat-ranges, which are the 
outskirts of the island, affording the chief 
supply of fresh meat both to the inhabitants 
and the hospital. 

Lands, in general, are supposed to yield a 
nett profit of between 7 and 8 per cent. 
The price of labour is high; a carpenter can- 
not be hired under six or seven shillings a 
day. A mason’s wages vary from four to 
five shillings ; and those of a labourer from 
two shillings to half-a-crown, or io a black 
man, engaged by the year, from ten to 
twenty pounds. In this case clothing is 
likewise to be provided, as well as maine 
tenance, and medical attendance in the event 
of sickness. 

The anchorage in the road is safe and shel- 
tered; and though the vessels riding there 
sometimes drive to sea, this is owing rather 
to the steep declivity of the bank, than to 
the force or impression of the wind. The 
surf is occasionally high and dangerous ; but 
the ocean beyond it is never ruffled by those 
hurricanes which in other climates occasion 
so much distress. The approach from the 
south-east is smooth and comimodious ; and 
on departing for Europe, the ship glides 
away before a gentle and a steady breeze, 
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Sach is the picture of St. Helena, as | 
drowa in various parts of his introductory | 
chapter by Mr, Brooke. He describes 
also, the civil and military establishment 
of the isiand; and narrates the events 
which have taken place in it, from its dis- 
covery, May 21, 1501, by the Pyrtuguese, | 
by the loss of one of their ships ou it. It 
was greatly improved, as a residence, by | 
Fernando Lopez, au unfortunate Porta- 
guese nobleman, who preferred a volun- 
tary exile in it, to a disgraceful reception 
2t hom:. That nation preserved their 
secret concetning this island, nearly gO 
years: they were at length expelled by 
the Datch ; who abandoned St Helena, 
on establishing them»elves at the Cape, in 
165", aud the English Kast India Com- | 
pany seitled on it the same year. It was 
surprised by the Dutch in 1672; but was 
speedily regained by the English: and has 
continued ever since under British autho- 
rity. 

Mr. B. states the progressive improve- 
ment of the island, from cuba] and anar- 
chy to loyalty and repose: together with 
the plans and endeavours of varivis go- 
vernors for obviating défects, as well of the 
port, as of the interior of the island ; and 
we Jeara, that it now exceeds, in conve- 
niencies as well as in strengih, whatever it 
might boast of, in former times. We 
cannot follow our author into the partica- 
lars of this history : for them we must 
tefer to the work. Neither can we enu- | 
merate the various atiempts to introduce 
the cultivation of the vine, for the pur- 
pose of making wine; of cotton, of in- 
digo, of sngar, of tobacco, which grows 
spontaneously in some places. The scarcity | 
of fuel on this island seems to be gn in- 
superable bar to whatever requires the 


, stock was procured. 


aid of fire to prepare it for exportation. 
Seasons of dryness, also, which return 
every seven or eight years, are very 
serious hindrances to the regularity of 
those returns that are the best supports of 
a pianter’s exertions. 

The following extract deseribes a pecu- 
Jiarity, equally observable and amusing. 
The superabundance of goats on this 
island, where there are no wild animals 
to diminish their numbers, will be re- 
marked by the philosophic reader: it may | 
be compared to an occurrence at the Mau- | 
ritius, as related by Buffon, where the | 


progeny froma single pair of birds be- 
came at length the plague of the island. - 
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From the scanty patches of herhag 
heisdis contiguous to the sea, o 


catile vor sheep, even had nature fitted them 
| tor traversing such cragyy precipices, could 


derive much sustenance. But in those ciitls 


which in many pasts are iaccessible to men, 
the 


gout finds excellent and 


browzgng, 


) thrives where other animals woold perish. 


To obtain a good breed of these creatures 


| became an object of very early attention. 


Orders were by the company to Bounbay 
and Surat, to forward to St. Helena a pro- 
portion of rau and ewe goats on every home- 
ward-bound siip, unul a suilieient breeding 
But if by this it was 
utended to introduce a larger species, the 
measure would hardly appear necessary afier 
what has been siaicd by the wrier of Caven- 
dishe'’s Voyage. ‘The fecundity of the goats 
inavery few years mukipled their number 
to such a degree that they were regarded us 
wild autmals, and hunted down by dogs and 
guns without restraint. practice wus 
imerdieted in the year 1678, by proclama- 
tion; but masters of families and houses 
keepers were perviuited, ov application to ihe 
goveruor and council, to appropriate hocks 
to their own use, aud to maintain them on 
the parts of the Company's waste lands now 
called Goat Ranges ; the Company reserving 
to themselves James's Valicy and its viemity 
for their own gnats. 

Before the desiruction of the goats had 
been asserted to and agreed on, it was stipu- 
lated, that those persons who had enjoyed 
ihe advantages of keepitia flocks on the Com- 
pany’s waste laud, sould nave the limits of 
respeetive ranges delined, and registered, 


land, ut the expiration of the ten years, the 


former indulgencies should be restored. 
What was, therefore, at first considered as 
an indulgence, was, upon that occasion, 
constituied a right. Laws were enacted 
which adaitted and vested in certain persons, 
the right of keeping goats on certain parts of 
the Company's waste land. The land itselt 
still cemains in property to the Company. 
‘The value of this species of property depends 


, on the safety or danger of the range, its ex- 


tent, capability, and other local circum- 
stances. The privilege of keeping one hun- 
dred goats in one situation will perhaps sell 
ior one huadred pounds, whilst m_ another 


| it is scarcely worth thirty pounds, ‘The right 


in each range is generally possessed by two, 
three, or inore proptietors, by stated 


| days are fixed fus impounding the goats; a 


task of difficulty and danger to any but those 
inured to it from childhood. A spectator, 
unaecustomed ta the scenery and- rural eco- 
nony of the island, cannot but be struck 
with the singularity of a St. Helena goat- 
pounding. The eye, fearfully wandering 
over the abyss beneath, here and there 


| 

! 
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ertehes a glance of the rill that murmurs | peal is made by punishment consisting it 
the ) the declivity. On the Oppe- disgrace :—even that untractable race 
site sig dreary tHaged mountain is seen of inen, the Malays, bas been managed 
to ri ' us; here and there a small 


teh berbowe is diseermble, but the ee- 
dittle more than 
1g rocks, and the apertures of 
us, waieh atlerd shelier wo the vimble 
of thee wilds. The interven- 
von of clouds, which sometimes 


obseure the depth of the valey from. sight, | 


the uncontrolled imagination to rove 
ithe ides of unfthomadle profundity, The 
blacks by whom the goats are impounded 
spreul themselves on the ontskirts of the 
range, to collect the strazelers, and impel 
thea: in a direction towards the pound by 
loud siwuts, and rolling down stones. The 
echoes resounding through the allies and 
in tie nrvidst of suei rade scenery, have 
ao effect truly romantic. 
an hour, or more, deiached flocks of a 
dozen goats, or upwards, are seen, like so 
many thoving specks, followed by their 
hunters, who with cautious footsteps tread 
their dangerous way through ledges where a 
sinule slip would precipitare them w destruc- 
tion. As they approach nearer to their place 
of destination, the different flocks unite into 
one ; the goats move with a slawer step, aad 
tie cries of the blacks are heard with quicker 
repetition and a shorter nove, until, arriving 
near the entrance of the pound, the goats 
tush in with rapidity, and as many of them 
are taken as are required for use. Each pro- 
prieor has his respective mark cut in the 
animals’ ears; and during the process of 
following the flocks, the blacks, by observ- 
ing those kids that keep with their masters’ 
ewes, ave enabled to put on them their pro- 
per mark when impounded. Mistakes in 
tuis mstance are rarely known to occur. It 
often happens that in driving the goats a few 
will brevk away, and effect their escape; but 
they are sometimes re-taken and secured by 
the celerity of their pursners, who run 
among the ledges, and spring from rock to 
rock, on the brink of precipices that would 
justify a description such as Shakespeare has 
given of Dover Cliff. As many of the plan- 
ters are as active and expert as the blacks in 
this exercise, they are well calculated for tlic 
service of riflemen, a corps in which they 
are embodied. A range, called the Devil's 
Hole, on the S. W. side of the isiand, isso 
very steep and dangerous, that the propriewrs 
seldom proeure a goat from it without the aid 
of a fowling-piece. 

We observe with satisfaction that cor- 
poral punishment has been disused among 
the slaves, who are now incited by me- 
dalsaad rewards; andamong the soldiery,to 
whose feelings of personal Lonour an ap- 


After the lapse of | 


_ by consulting their sense of dignity. 

| ‘They were incorporated into two com- 
panics, and trained to artillery practice. 
‘They proved extremely useful; and, du- 
ring the two years which they remained 
on the island, were no less conspicuous for 
their discipline than for their peaceable con- 
duct. But this may certainly be attributed 
tothe peculiar manner in wh.ch they were 
treated. No European was suffered to strike 
or chastise them ou any pretence whatever ; 
and they were punished by no other autho- 
rity than the sentence of a court martial, 
composed of Malay officers. 

The facilities afforded by St. Helena, 
| in recoveriag many hundreds of soldiets, 
who had ‘quitted India in an enfeebled 
condition, in contributing to sudden and 
spirited attacks on the Dutch, as well on 
theic shipping, as on the Cape, and since 
Mr. B. composed his volume, to the ex¢ 
pedition against Buenos Ayres, are so 
many instances of the advantages to be 
derived from this post of observation, An 
Appendix containing charters, regulations, 
kc. for the colony conclades the volume. 


Communications to the Board of Agricul- 
(ure; on Subjects relative to the Husbands 
ry, and internal [improvement of the Couns 
try. Vol. VI. Part I. Price 15s. bds. pp. 
267. W..Nicoll, London, 1808. 


Tur Board of Agricuiture is one of 
those institutions, that do equal honour 
and service to the age which las effected 
their establishment. From the united 
efforts of a number of intelligent and 
scientific men, many beneficial results 
mist easne, alihough the communications 
of an individual may be thoaght of sutall 
importance alone. The variety of sub- 
jects, too, that are treated on, in such a 
collection as that before us, contributes 
essentially. to the usefulness of the work, 
avd may not seldoni atiord instruction to a 
party on one subject, whese researches 
are intettedly directed to another. 

A work that consists of short essays is 
not susceptible of analysis : we shall there- 
fore only observe, that the chief contents 
of this volume are,—a paper on the plant- 
ing of waste lands, by the Bishop ot Lan- 
| dat¥; another by the Rev. James Wil!)s of 
Sopley, Hants; a ietter by J. C. Curwen, 
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M. P.on soiling cattle ; experiments by | 
Edward Sheppard, esq. on Merino sheep ; | 
with an account of the cultivation of hem 
and fiax in Russia, &c by James Durno, 
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to say that the larches are as thriving as I 
could wish them to be; thousands of them 
measuring from fourteen to eighteen inches 
in circumference, at six feet from the ground. 
At the same time, and on the same moun- 


esq. British consul at Memel. The com- j tain, but apart from the larches, 29,500 


Miunications that follow ihese, contain va- 
rions valuable hints, on different subjects, 
as red oats, barley, ruta-baga, carrots, | 
beans, &c. on embankments, and reser- 
voirs, on the methods of destroying in- 
sects, on planting roads, on the poor, 
&c. We are also favoured with an op- } 
poanity of comparing the agriculture of | 
our neighbours in Flanders, and Germany, 
with our own; also that of far distant 
India. Other articles are added, of im- | 
portance in their places, The whole num- 
ber of papers is 32. 

We think, however, that the date of | 
several of these communications being so | 
far back as 1764, 96, or 98, the promises | 
of further erperiments, to be reported 
when complete, should have given place to | 
statements, which, we may fairly piesuine, 
have been made, of the result of those 
experiments, in the course of ten or a 
dozen years ; or if their projectors had 
found cause to abandon them, the Secre- 
tary should have consulted the dignity of 
tbe Board, by substituting less dubious 
propositions, in a work intended to be 
standard among a considerable class of the 
community. 

The Bishop of Landa‘f states the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the planting of 
waste lands, in a very favourable manner. 
Soil, exposure, and other considerations. 
must regulate such undertakings : yet, as 
we are glad when we meet with moun- 
tains, or moors, formerly rade and bar- 
ren, now adorned with growing woods, 
we cannot but recommend his lordship’s 
paper to particular attention. ‘The reve- 
rend writer informs us, that, 

The land called Wansfell, on which I made 
a plantation of forty-eight thousand larches 
near Ambleside, and for which I received a 
gold medal in 1789, from the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &c. has been, for 
several years, Jet at a greater rent, as a sheep | 
pasture, than I could have had for it before 1 | 
plamed it; nor are the trees injured in the | 
slightest degree, by the sheep. As this was | 
the first effort made inWestmoreland of plant- | 


Scotch firs were planted; these looked flourish- 
ing, aud annually made good shoots for six 
or eight years after planting; they then began 
tu decay, and are now, literally speaking, all 
dead. 

The land on which the experiment re- 
cently made by his lordship, and to which 
his letter chiefly refers, is called Gomer- 
show. 

It is very rocky, producing, as to the 
greatest part of it, nothing but strong ling 5 
its elevation is so great, that it is seen in 
every direction, at a great distance, rearing 
its hemispherical head, above all other 
mountams in the vicinity of Winandermere, 
If the larches which are now planted, at six 
feet distance, quite round the sides, and on 
the top of this mountain, should thrive well, 
of which, from their present appearance, L 
entertain the strongest hopes, we may in 
future become Jess solicitous about shelter for 
this hardy tree, and Jess disposed to plant 
them closer than six feet apart, than many 
seem at present to be. If my expectations 
are disappointed, the failure will not be with- 
out its use, asa warning to others. 

The whole sum expended in planting 
322,500 larches, at 30s. a thousand, amounts 
to £485, 15s. say £483. The fencing the 
plantation is not in this estimate, taken into 
the account, because the land must have been 
fenced before it could have been let as a sheep 
pasture, and the relative advantage of plant- 
ing, instead of pasturing it, is the object 
under contemplation. If £483 be improved 
at the compound interest of £5 per cent. for 
sixty years, it will amount to £9,021! this 
sum is the loss sustained in sixty years by 
planting 322,500 larches; bat it is not the 
whole loss. ‘The rent of 379 acres will be 
lost for ten years; this rent (say £47, at 
2s. (id. an acre) being improved for ten years, 
will amount to £519, and will make the 
whole loss in sixty yearsamount to £9,012. 

If any one should be of opinion, that the 
pasture will not, at the expiration of ten years, 
(on account of the space which will then be 
occupied by thelarches), be worth more than 
£27 a year, we may add to the preceding 
sum £0,612, the amount of £20 a year (the 
supposed diminution in the value of the pos- 
ture) improved for a years; that amount 


ing very high ground with arches ; and as I | will be £4,186, and the whole loss in sixty 
was dissuaded from planting there, by the ge- | years, by planting 322,500 larches on 379 
neral opinion, that no tree would ever arrive in | acres of land, worth half a crown an acre, 
the* sitnation at the thickness (as was said) of | will be £13,798. 

knife haft, have greot pleasure iv beingable | Having thusstated, with sufficient minute- 
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ness, the amount of the whole Joss which 
can probably be sustained by this undertak- 
ing in sixty years, I might proceed to make a 
circumstantial estimate of the profit which 
will probably be derived from it at twenty 
years hence, when one half of the trees, viz. 
161,000 (supposing 500 to have perished) 
should be cut down ; and at forty years hence, 
when one half of the remainder, viz. 80,000, 
(supposing another 500 to have perished) 
should be taken away; and at sixty years 
hence, when (though another 500 should 
have perished,) there will be 80,000 trees of 
sixty years growth, and not more than 302 on 
an acre to be felled, if the then proprietor 
should have the heart to do it. 


There is a quantity of land, both in Great 
Britain and Ireland, of very little value in 
its presentstate, and which cannot be convert- 
ed, with profit to the undertaker, either into 
arable or good pasture land, but which be- 
ing planted with larches, would immediately 
yay a rent of above thirty shillings a year. 
This assertion requires some illustration 

It consists in cutting down the whole at 
twenty or thirty years growth, and replant- 
ing the ground. A reasonable doubt how- 
ever may arise, whether the same will yield a 
second crop of larches as valuable as the first ; 
but supposing experience to prove this doubt 
to be ill founded, and five eb Be’ acres to 
be planted with larches at six or eight feet 
distance, after twenty-five years let twenty 
acres be cut down, and the land _ be replant- 
ed; when the whole is.thus gone over, the 
first replanted part will be twenty-five years 
old, and be ready for the axe; and all the 
other parts will be ready in succession, twenty 
acres every year, for ever; aflurding a rent, 
afier the first twenty-five years, of £1,500 a 
year from 500 acres of waste land. ‘This 
rent is founded on the supposition of an acre 
of larches of twenty-five years growth being 
worth only £75 though there is good reason 
to conjecture, that it will be worth more; 
and a certainty that for the first twenty-five 


annual falls, its value will be increasing on | 


account of the increasing age of the wood. 


This hint, may perhaps be of value to 
some of our readers.—Why should any 
land be waste ? 


As we pay great deference to the opi- 
nion of those who have passed many years 
in the world, and have had opportunities 
of estimating present times by comparison 
with furmer, we are happy to find his 
Jordship differ strongly trom those who 
indulge a kind of despondency, on the 
contemplation of evils among mankind, 
which while every reasonable miud la- 
ments, it should meet with fortitude. 
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Great quantities of waste lands, (says he) 
and of commons appurtenant to cultivated 
lands, and of open fields, have for some years 
past been annually inclosed by acts of parliae 
ment, and the lands thus brought into seve- 
ralty have been so improved by planting in 
some places, and by mending the pasturage 
in others, and by converting much into tillage 
which had never been ploughed before, that 
the whole kingdom is in these respects, as 
well as in its commercial relations, far more 
ilourishing than it was forty years ago. I 
indeed am not one of those who consider the 
increased luxury of the country as a public 
benefit, or as any proper criterion of public 
strength and prosperity ; yet, when I see the 
great bulk of the people (1 speak not of the 
vicious refuse of an overgrown capital), to be 
better fed, better clothed, better lodged, and 
better educated, than the same class either 
ever was, or now is any other part of the 
world, Tcannot but look upon the sithation 
of this country to be extremely prosperous, 

Iam not ignorant that our commerce is 
the parent of our national opulence; and 
that our opulence, rather then the number of 
our people, is t.e present sinew of onr na- 
tional strength. But should commerce ever 
desert us, as it has deserted all other coun- 
trivs in which it once flourished, Lam anx- 
ious that we should still be able to maintain 
our station asa free people, among the des- 
potic powers of Enrope. It would be far bet- 
ter for us, to be a free nation of labouring 
peasants, than a nation of gentlemen, wear- 
ing chains of slavery gilt by the gold of com- 
merce. 

Certainly we would not have come 
merce supplant thé na/ional attention to 
agriculture; and as trade is proverbially 
fickle, let us not rest our dependence 
unreservedly on such a basis. 

Mr. Willis relates with approbation the 
cautious experiments of his neighbour, 
Mr. Clapcott. We heartily join in recom- 
mencing equal prudence, at first, to others, 
who may intend to adopt more energetic 
measures and to conduct their operations 
on a widea scale after they have profited 
by results obtained with little labour and 


| hazard, 


In March 1804, Mr. Clapeott inclosed 
with an earth bank 3 feet high, 54 feet at 
the bettom, 4 feet at top, at Is. 3d. per Ing, 
part of which is planted with farz, part with 
quickseis, a squure lield of six aeres covered 


| with short heath and @ few furz scattered on 


the surface. The soil he made choice of for 
his experiments, was neither the best nor the 
worst part of his allotisent; it was such an 
averaze quality, as would fairly and honestly 
try the value of the Inds, in the different 
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shapes of management, as might be employ- 
el oo tands in the state of nature. The re 


sult of these experiments, Cxpenses, product, 
and all things considered, were to regulate 
his conduct, and determive the fate of the 


extent of his future inclosures. This isa wise 
and pradent method ofcommencing heath cul- 
tivation. have ever recomended my friends 
begin with small qaanitties, “proceed 
gradvaliv, aud not to attempt to breal, up at 
any time, a greater breadth then they can 
faithfully attend to in all its branches of cal- 
tare. By thus feeling their way, before they 

advance too far, they can retract or pursue 
their underiaking, according to the success of 
contrary to this doctrine, and 
1 speak it with regret, many of mv friends 
hare speculated too largely in their endeavours 
to fertilize these wastes, without paying 
due ard proper attention to the culture or 
quality of the soil, without a sufficiency 
man \es, and with lithe judgment, have 
consequentiy fallen into errors and mistakes, 
@itended witha heavy and fruitless expense. 
VYhis inconsiderate way of proceeding has 
bronght the system of heath farming into 
Wisrepnte ; lands that have licen broken up 
have been relinquished in disgust, and sutler- 
el to return to a state of nature, when the 
frilore may be attriboted, notte the 
quality of the soil, bat to the iuferior judg- 
ment of the culuvator. 


of 


The advantages of irrigation were un- 
known in Yorksbire, in 1800; and the 
first attempt at the practice by Edward 
Wilkinson, esq. of Po.terton lodge, near 
Witherby, was ridiculed by 
around it. The success of the 
has completely repelled that unwise pre- 
possession against anevelty ; and we hope 
that no gentleman will be deterred from 


the country 
method 


making any experimeuts that be thinks 
likely to succeed, by the tear of encoun- 


fering the laugh of those he are little 
abie to comprehend his reasons, Or io es- 
tinate his intentions, 

Mr. Curwen speaks of schigtus, hi 
to considered as an en: my to 
as being conpietely pulve rize ed, by a 
tr: hot hime ; and in this state, when 
tiinly spread, a3 making a goud top dress- 
such incredibilities may ingenuity ef- 
fect even almost in uature. 


ataty 
vi eget 


eof 


to 

The interest we take in the improve- 
ment of British woo], has been mani fest- 
ed on many occasions, we have, therefore, 
read with attention Mr. Sheppatd's ace 
count of his experiments made with the | 


Merino breed of sheep. One particular 
will engage the atiertion of the naturalist. 
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reason. 
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I have found the wool of his majesty’s 
ranf much degenerated, from the compari- 
son ofspecimens in 1803 andthe present year, 
Hie has been keptin the highest state possible, 
on the besi pastures in the summer, and with 
corn in the winter, and has been very bard 
worked. J] do not fied such depreciation in 
the wool cf the female produce from his ma- 
iesty'’s eu they have not been ke pt in se ch 
biek condition, and their fleeces are as five as 
these of the original ewes, which died after 
bringing two lambs 

Although some modern writers, and, 
amongst others, M. De Lasteyrie, in his 
‘Treatise on Spanish Sheep, have asserted, 
that the quality ef the wool does not depend 
upon ihe natore of the pasturage, I cannot 
think they are borne out by facets or by sound 
That, to a certain degree, as far as 
being essential to the health of the animal, 
nutritive are necessary to the produc- 
tion of good and healthy wool, I readily ad- 

nit: having frequen: ly observed, that the 
woo! of a half-starved sheep is sickly, and 
voil of proof in manufacture. But, when 
the animal is kept high, and, by nutritious 
tood, pushed forward in its growth, f am 
convineed that the fibre enlarges with other 
parts of the frame, and that, whenever an 
increased weight of wool is so produced, “a 
deterioration in quality attends it. 


It is possible that in some places the ve- 
gelation may be forced by culture, and 
this again, may foree the sheep that 
feeds on it; principle of deteriora- 
tion from which the more natural pastures 
would be free. 

Mr, Durno’s paper on the management 
of hemp and flax is well entitled to con- 
sideration, As the cultivation of these 
plants is less likely to be adopted on a 
iarge scale, in Britain, than in some ot 
her colonies, we recommend this paper 
to those who have connections in Canada, 
or other parts. The succeeding paper on 
the culture of flax, by the Jaie Robert 
Somerville, esq. is interesting at home 
but while the raising of food is of such 
extraordinary conseqence to Britain, as 
it is at present, we know not how to 
;commend avy diversion of our agricul- 
tural strength from that necessary labour. 
Mr. S. however, athrms, that there is po 


a 


te- 


'need ‘‘ to employ good arable lgnds in 
ithis way, bot that. very 


large crops, of 
both hemp and flax may be obtained from 
Moors, swamps, wastes, &e. 


little labour and at small expense, W bile th 


| tillage and other operations, given for the 


flax crops, will greatly facilitate thei ia 


i 
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provement, and put them in a proper train 
for the culture of grain, &c."" We fear 
that the writer’s notions were somewhat 
too sanguine on this subject ; though we 


do not mean to deny, that the bringing of 


Jands into some kind of culture, with a 
view to further operations, may be so 
conducted as to prove eventually highly 
beneficial. This gentleman thinks, in 
opposition to a prevailing opinion, that 
** the whitest, most durable, and easiest 
bleached fiax, may be produced from 
crops where the seed has been completely 
ripened.” It is so, be says, in Hollaad ; 
and if the adoption of any process used in 
Holland, would enable us to establish this 
fact, and to act upon it, the advantage to 
the nation would be immense; as we are, 


more or less, at all times at the mercy of 


our enemy, for a supply of the seed ne- 


cessary to furnish the material for one of 


our most considerable manufactures, We 
believe, that at this time, our sentiments 
are in unison with those of a great portion 
of the population of Ireland. There are 
mauy good ideas in this paper; but not 
much novelty. The comparative trials 
and experiments recommended by Mr. 8. 
to be made, may afford useful hints. 

We cannot do justice to Dr. Richard- 
son's Essay on the Irish Fiorin grass ; if it 
possesses all the good qualities the Dr, at- 
tributes to it, we wish to enjoy a more 
familiar acquaintance with it in Britain, It 
would greatly improve many wastes and 
plashes now worthless, Itis capable, says 
Dr.R., of clothing the driest soils. It adorns 
the cliffs of the Giant's Causeway, ‘* and 
forces its roots into the crevices of the 
rocks, and even into the diminutive inter- 
vals between the Causeway pillars.” A 
plate of this grass, accompanies the essay, 

Mr. Madock's embankments and other 
improvements in Caerparvonshire, have 
already found their place in the Panona- 
MA. Compare Vol. IV. p. 385. 

Mr. Fulton, whose paper on small canals 
is inserted in this volume, we presume to 
be the same writer who favoured the pub- 
lic with a Treatise on that subject. 
He is by birth an American ; and we be- 
lieve is now in France: (his paper is dated 
1795). Recent experiments on this sub- 
ject might be interesting. 

Variations are not always improvements : 
Mr. Gisborne recommends, in strong 
terms, a species of oak, which he calls 
?ron oak ; but our valuable correspondent, 
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Professor Martyn, is of opinion that Bri- 
lish oak is superior. As his letter tends 
to correct an error im nomenclature, we 
shall insert it. 

On the Sorts of Oak. 

Ste; I have read Mr. Gisborne’s letter re- 
commending inguiries to be made respeeting 
the growth and properties of the iron oak, 
as it iscalled. [am not much acquainted 
with it; but ifthe Lucombe oak be a variety 
of this, it is of a different species from our 
British oaks; it is called by Linneus querene 
cerris, and the timber is mueh inferior ina 
value. It is improper to call them evergreen 
oaks, because they do not retain their leaves 
more than eight or nine months, and it tends 
to confound them with the @/ev, or genuine 
evergreen oak, which is a tree of a natare 
totally different. 

Krom the single acora sent with the cap, 
it appears thar the iron oak is the quercus 
cerris, ora variety of it; and it is, whhout 
doubt, totally diferent from guercus egilops, 
the cup of whose acorn, as Mr. Gisborne 
well observes, is so extremely anlike the 
other. 

All my experience on the subject of waks 
goes ta recommend ovr commor British oak ; 
in preference to all foreign ones. Gentlemen 
who plant for the timber, particularly for 
naval purposes, should be attentive to have 
acorns gathered under their own direction, 
from trees which have their foliage with wide 
bold openings, or situations terminating 
bluntly, and placed close to the branch, with- 
out the intervention of any foot-stalk ; and 
the acorns themselves growing singly, or at 
most two together, on long fruit-stalks. There 


is an oak not uncommon in England, which 
has the leaves on foot-stalks, and the acorns 


in clusters. sitting close tothe branch; which 
being a more bandsome and free growing tree, 
muy be apt to seduce unwary planters, but 
the timber is greatly inferior, and for naval 
purposes wholly untit. known among 
the woodmen.in some covoties by the name 
of durmast, andin others by the name of fir, 
or fir-pine oak. —L aa, Sit, Xe. Xe. 
Tuomas Magry~. 
Frith Street, Soho, feb. 27, 1790. 


Mr. Robertson wishes fur registers and 


| observations on the weather, im reference 


to the lunar cycle ef nineteen years. It 
may seem somewhat sironge that we 
should wish for the same from Ludia, for 
alike period: but we apprehend that the 
effects of the lunar influence. are meeh 
more decided in that country, then imeur 
own; and that there, it any where, the 
true basis of a just theory of those to- 


fluences may be. laid: minor effets 
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of which may afterwards be traced 
and detected in our northern clime, al- 
though checked and varied by many in- 
cidental oppositions from other principles. 


A curious fact, in elucidation of what 
may be done by management, is mention 
ed by the hon. baron Hepburn, on the 
subject of the potatoe. It is creditable to 
the industry and intelligence of our neigh- 
bours the Dutch ; we suppose the British 
were too much occupied to inquire into it. 


The Dutch first introduced potatoes in 
Bengal nearly forty years ago ; they sold them 
in Calcutta at more than five shillings a pound, 
and long kept the monopoly of the potatoe 
market there, by concealing the proper mode 
of culture. Although the British planied 
the seed, apparently in the same manner as 
the Dutch, they never could reap one pota- 
toe ; for the haulm or stem grew, and conti- 
nued growing with such rapid and luxuriant 
vegetation, it never formed a fruit; but the 
Datch had discovered, that the haulm should 
be cut over several times in the early part of 
the season ; and by thus exhausting the luxu- 
Tiant and superabundant vegetation, the plant 
ultimately produced its fruit under ground. 
But ] have been assured by sundry gentlemen, 
who more recently have returned from India, 
not only that the potatoe is universally culti- 
vated there, and from its cheapness and abun- 
—_ is in daily consumption by the lower 

asses of the natives, but that the plant has 
become naturilized to the climate, and pro- 
duces apples, with less luxuriance of stem. 

1 beg leave with deference to suggest the 
propriety of importing potatoes from various 
soils and climates, some better and some in- 
ferior to our own, and distributing these im- 
portations, in smal] quantities, to growers of 
accurate aud attentive observations. 

From our extracts it appears, that not 
merely agriculturists by profession, but 
naturalists and philosophers, may increase 
their knowledge by the facts stated in 
these papers. But their chief value is, 
their practical utility, especially to those 
who iuave favourable opportunities of de- 
termining by the test of well-conducted 
experiment the merit of the suggestions 
they record. We honour the attempt to 
continue and increase the agricultural im- 
provement of our country, and we trust, 
that whatever attention it may be the duty 
of the statesman, or the interest of the 
merchant, to pay to * ships, colonies, and 

- commerce,” yet, the nation will never 
remit its attention to the welfare and pros- 
perity of its agriculture, 
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A Journal of the Voyages and Travels of 
a Corps of Discovery, ander the Command 
of Captain Lewis and Captain Clarke, of 
the Army of the Uvited States; from the 
Mouth of the River Missouri, through 
the interior Parts of North America, to 
the Pacilic Ocean ; during the Years 1804, 
1805, and 1806. By Patrick Gass, one 
of the Persons employed in the Expedition, 
Bvo. pp. 381. Price gs. Pittsburgh : 
Printed for David M‘ikeehan. London: 
Re-printed for J. Buca, 1808. 

Tur expedition of which this volume 
contains ap account, is truly interesting to 
America. ‘The United States could not 
but desire to discover the extent of that 
Continent on which they are placed, and 
to ascertain the nature, population and 
productions of those immense regions 
that lie {o the west of their dominions. 
The sea-coast of western America had 
deen visited by Europeans for the parpose 
of discovery ; a small part of it by the 
Russians from Asia; but a much larger 
portion of it by the immortal Cooke, and 
afterwards by Vancouver, as well as 
La Peyrouse, and others. ‘l'raffic also had 
induced navigators to visit this coast, and 
the trade in sea-otter skins, which it pro- 
duced, for au instant, proved lucrative, 
and stimulating. The jealous policy of 
the Chinese government did not suffer 
that trade to continue, and now, we pre- 
sume, that the natives may follow their 
But, 
thoagh there has long been an absolute 
certainty, that North America is one vast 
Continent, yet its geography remained 
unknown; for those who in pursuit of 
skins (the chief if not the only induce- 
ment to enterprize) penetrated up the 
rivers and other waters to the westward, 
added little to the science, nor could the 
distance to which they roved, be considered 
as great, in proportion to those parts that 
still remained undiscovered. 

The Hudson's Bay Company, which 
was most likely to derive advantage from 
researches into the interior of America, 
engaged Mr. Hearne in an expedition, 
that Jasted from Dec. 7th 1770, to June 
30th 1772. This traveller explored the 
country lying pretty far north, as well as 
west, tothe latitude of 72. He saw the 
sea; but he did not see the western coast. 
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Mr. Mc. Kenzie (now Sir Alexander) 
took a less northerly course, in 1793, and 
proceeding as nearly as possible due west, 
he arrived at the Ocean, unjustly named 
Pacific, about latitude 52, being the first 
European who had effected this hazardous 
transit. This fortunate expedition roused 
the emulation of America, and the United 
States fitted out a company, with more 
adequate means than individuals could 
obtain, for the purpose of exploring other 
parts of this immense Continent. We 
have in Panorama, Vol. II. p. 373, given 
an abstract of this journey in a letter from 
Capt. Clark to his brother Gen. Clark, 


The volume before us is a transcript of 


a jeurnal kept by one of the party, who 
was, it should appear, in a subordinate 
station, and who has done nothing more 
than preserve memorandums of daily oc- 
currences. We have no doubt, on the 
authenticity of the journal: nor on the 
general truth of the facts it contains. 
As a work it is of some importance in 
America; but English readers will com- 
plain of it, as dry and little amusing in 
stvlie, and management. A dextrous 
book wright among us, would have made 
of these materials, a pleasing perform- 
ance, without perverting any of the inci- 
dents, or detracting from the truth of the 


narrative ; and those who think slightingly | 


of the skill necessary to prepare a work 
for the public eye, may be referred for a 
proof of its reality and necessity to the 
journal before us. 


The party consisting of forty-three men, 
including captains Lewis and Clarke, who 
commanded the expedition, crossed the 
Mississippi to the west, May 14th 1804, 
and proceeded up the Missouri, so far as 
it is navigable: quitting this’river, they 
marched westward, till they came to a 
stream that led them to the western ocean ; 
the first sight of which they obtained on 
Friday, Nov, 15th, 1805. They returned 
to St. Louis, on Friday, Sept. 1gth, 1806, 


afieran absence of two years, four months, | 


and ten days, 
The distance travelled, was by estima- 


tion, above 1060 miles from the head of 
the Missouri, and from the mouth of that | 


tiver about 4133 miles. 

In so great adistance, it may easily be 
supposed, that every description of land, 
and prospect, must be met with. Here 
extensive plains, there immense monn- 


tains: sometimes wild desarts, at others, 
scarcely penetrable woods, 

We cannot accompany the corps in 
their journey ; and therefore shall content 
ourselves with extracung afew passages, 
by way of specimen. These we shall 
arrange ander the divisions of—geographi- 
cal information :—information relating to 
the character and deportment of our 
fellow men; and, lastly,—what concerns 
the anitnal creation. 


Monday, 27th May.—We have now got 
intoa country which presents little to our 
view, but scenes of barrenness and desola- 
tion ; and see no encouraging pro-pects that 
it will terminate. Having proceeded (by the 
course of this river the Missouri) about two 
thousand three hundred miles, it may there- 
fore not be iinproper to make iwo or three 
general observations respecting the coantry 
we have passed. 

From the motith of the Missouri to that of 
the river, Platte, a distance of more than six 
hundred miles, the land is generally of a 
good quality, with a sufficient quantity of 
timber; in many places very rich, aud the 
country pleasant and beautiful. 

From the confluence of the river Platte 
with the Missouri to the sterile desert we 
lately entered, a distance of upwards of fif- 
teen hundred miles, the soil is less rich, and, 
except in the bottoms, the land of an inferior 
quality, but may ia general be called gnod 
second-rate land. ‘The country is rather hilly 
than, Jevel, though not mountainous, rocky 
or stony. The liils in their uushehtesed state 
are much exposed to be washed by heas 
rains. This Kind of country and soil which 
has fallen under our observation in our pros 
gress up the Missouri, extends, it is under- 
stood, to a great distance on both sides of the 
river. Along the Missouri and the waters 
which flow into it, cotton wood and willows 
areifrequent in the bottoms and islands; but 
the upland is almost entrcly without timber, 
and consists of large prairies or plains, the 
boundaries of Which the eye cannot sesch. 
The grass is generally short on these immense 
| hatural pastures, which in the proper seasons 
} ate decorated with blossoms and flowers of 
! varions colours. The views from the hills 
are interesting and grand. Wide extended 
plains with their hills and vales, stretching 
| away in lessening wavy ridges, until be their 
| distance they fade from the sight; large rivers 
and streams in their rapid course, wiiding in 
various meanders ; groves of caiten wood and 
| willow along the waters iniersccting the 
| landseapes in different directions, citiding 
them into various forms at length opnearing 
like dark clonds and sinking in the horizon ; 
these enlivened with the buffaioe, clk, deer, 


cin 
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and other animals whieh in vast nuipbers feed 
epon the plains or pursue thetr prey, are the 
prominent objects, which couspose the ex- 
tensive prospects prescuied to the view, and 
strike the attention of the beholder. 

The islands in the Missouri are of various 
sizes; in general not large, and during high 
water, mostly overflowed. 

There are Indian paths along the M ssouri, 

nd some in other paris of the country. 

hose along that river do not generality follow 
its windings, but ent off poinis of land and 
pursue a direct course. “There are also roads 
and paths made by the boffaloe and other 
animals; some of the buflaloe roads are at 
least ten feet wide. 


Captain Clarke measured the height of the 
falls, and found them in a distance of 17 | 


miles to be 362 feet g inches. The first great 
piich 98 feet, the second 19 feet, the third 
47 feet 8 inches, the fourth 26 feet; and a 


wamber of small pitches, amounting alige-— 


ther to 362 feet 9 inches. 


The party discovered the ocean by 
descending the Columbia river, which is 
described as very beautiful,” but 
abounding in falls and rapids. Jt may be 
said to swarm with salmon, and other 
fish: but salmon, especially, which ap- 
pears to be the chief food of the natives 
who reside in the neighbourlood of this 
stream. They preserve it by pounding 
and drying. 

The manners of the inhabitants of this 
vast tract differ no doubt, even more than 
could be observed by that cursory view of 
them, which could be taken by these pas- 
sengers. It should appear, however, that 
among these simple sons of nature, the same 
disposition prevails which some have char- 
ged as criminal on more polished society, 
that of endcayouring to improve the works 
of Qmniscience by the caprices of fashion. 
Speaking of a nomber of Indians that 
visited them, Mr. Gass observes, 


We suppose them to he a band of the 
Flat-head nation, as all their heads are com- 
pressed into the same form; though they do 
not speak exactly the same language, but 
there ts no great difference, and this may be 
a dialect of the same, ‘This singular and 
deforming operation is performed tn infancy 
in the following manner. A_picce of board 
is placed against the back of the head, ex- 
tending from the shoulders some distance 
above it; amother shogter piece extends from 
the eve-brows to the top of the first, and 
they are then bound together with thongs or 

rds made of skins, so as to press back the 
forehead, make the head rise at the top, and 
force it out above the ears. 
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Thus while some savage nations con 
| press the head on the sides, oihers we 
| find compress it on the back aad front: 

surely, these people deserve the head- 
tache! We cannot but think these flat- 


heads deficient in 


Capt. Lewis, inyseli, and some of ihe men, 
‘says Mr. G. went over to the Lecion lodian 
camp. ‘Their todges are about enbiy in 
number, and contain about ten ; us each 3 
the greater part women and cider. “Tne 


women were employed dicssii 

| skins, for clothing for theinselyes, and tor 
covering their lodges. ‘They are the most 
friendly people Lever saw; but will pilfer, 
if they have an opportunity. ‘Phey are also 
very duty: the water they make use of, 
is carried in the paunches of the animals they 
| kill, just as they are empticd, withont being 
, cleaned, They gave us disties of victuals of 
various kinds; [| had never seen any thing 
like some of these dishes, nor could J tet 
of what ingredients, or how they were 
made, 

Abont 15 days ago, the#had a battle with 
the Mahas, of whom they killed 75 men, 
| and toxk £5 women prisoners, whom they 
have now with them. They promised to 
Capt. Lewis, that they would send the pri- 
goners back, and make peace. 

About 3 o'clock, we went aboard the boat, 
accompanied with the old chicf and his little 
son. In the evening, Capt. Clarke and some 
of the men went over, and the Indians made 
preparations for a dance. At dark it com- 
meneed. Capt. Lewis, myself, and some of 
our party went up to see them perform, 
Their band of music, or orchestra, was com- 
posed of about 12 persons beating on a buffa- 
loe hide, and shaking sinal! bags that made a 
rattling noise. ‘They had a large fire in the 
centre of their camp; on one side the women, 
about 80 in number, formed in a solid 
|columa round the fire, with sticks in their 
hands, aud the scalps of the Mchas they had 
killed tied on them, They kept moving, of 
jumping round the fire, rising and falling on 

h feet at once; keeping a continual noise, 
singing and yelling’ Io this manner they 
continued ull 1 o'clock at night, when we 
returned to the boat with two of the chiefs. 


‘The lodges of the Rickarees, or Arica- 
ris, are thus described : 

In a circle ofa size suited to the dimensions 
of the intended lodge, they set up 16 forked 
posis five or six feet high, and lay eer from 
one fork to another. Against these poles 
they lean other poles, slanting from the 
ground, and extending about four inches 
above ihe cross poles: these are to receive 
the ends of the upper poles, that suppert the 
roof, They next set up four lage forks, 
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fifteen feet high, and about ten feet apart, 
In the middle of the area; and poles or beams 
between these. The roof poles ar¢ then laid 
on, extending from the lower poles acrass 
the beains, whjch rest on the middle forks, 
of such a lerigth a8 to leave a hole at the top 
fora chimney. ‘The whole is then covered 
with willow branches, except the chimney, 
and a hole below to pass through. On the 
willow branches they lay grass and_ lastly 
clay. At the hole below they build a pea 
about four feet wide and projecting ten feet 
from the hut; and hang a bufialoe skin, at 
the entrance of the hut for a door. This 
iabour, like every other kind, is chiefly per- 
formed by the squaws [women]. They 
raise corn, beans, and tobacco. Their tobacco 
is different from any I had before seen ; it 
answers for smoking, but not for chewing. 
On our return, I crossed from ‘the island 
to the boat, with two squaws in a buffaloe 
skin stretened ona frame made of boughs, 
wove together like a crate or basket for that 
purpose, 

The condition of the females, doomed 
to labour, among these people, is, alone, 
sufficient to mark this tribe as savage : 
but the trade in their favours (which isa 
public profession) is infinitely more dis- 
graceful and disgusting, whether in what 
affects to be called civilized life, or among 
the wild roamers on the banks of the 
Missouri. ‘The kind of boat desctibed ih 
this extract reminds us of the coracles of 
the antient Britons, 59 

In anocher place our . author observes : 
«« The natives of this country ought to 
have the credit of making the finest 
cances, perhaps in the-wérld,' both as to 
service and beauty ; and are nodess expert 
in working them when made,” which 
agrees with the remarks of Sit Alexander 


Gass’s Journal of the Voyages and-Travels of a Corps of Discovery. 


M Kenzie, who says, ‘ I had, imagined, 
that the Canadians who accompanied, me, | 


were the most expert ,canoe-men.jo the |, 
world, but ibey arewery inferior to, these |, 
people (the natwes near theicoast ); 4s they |! plaée of the Ohitizodkts, on the north side of 
themselves acknowledged, condecting ‘at. its entrance into Halley's 


those vessels.” 
Among ‘the ‘snake Thdians, “says*'Mr. 


Gass, 
While I lay hére to-day, ‘one’of the’ natives 
shewed me their of produdihg firey 


which is 4omewhat curions. 
sticks ready for thre ‘operation, thé on® about | 


| observe. the same,ceremony of depositing wiih 


ey have ‘two | they are a raseally, thieving set... , 
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fire. These people make willow baskets so 
close, and to such perfeétion, as to hold 
water, for which purpose they make use of 
them. They make much use of the sun- 
flower and lambs-quarter seed, which, with 
berries and wild-cherries pounded together, 
compose. the only bread they have any know- 
ledge of, or in use. The fish they take in 
this river ate of excellent kinds, especially 
the salmon, the roes of which, when dri 
and pounded, make the best of soup. 


On the banks of the Columbia, natives 
of several nations were met with, there be- 
ing three, or part of three, different tribes 
settled together: their names unknown. 


They'are alwiost without clothing, having 
no covering of any account, except some 
deer-skin robes and a few leggias of the same 
materials. The women have scarce sufficient 
to cover their nakedness, 

Thecustom prevails among these Indians 
of burying all the property of the deceased, 
with the body... Amongst these savages, when 
avy of them die, his baskets, bags, clothing, 
horses and. other. property, are all interreds 
even his canoe, is split into, pieces and set 
up round his grave, 


The. paucity of dress-of the women, 
extends to’other tribes : 


The dress: of the squawé here is different 
from that of those up the river; it consists 
of a long fringe made of soft bark, which 
they tie round the waist, an&which comes 
dawn almost. to their knees; atd.of a small 
robe, made out of small skins; cut into 
thongs, and wove somewhat like carpeting. * 

The Clatsop Indians, the Chin-ook, Cath- 
la-mas, Cal-d-mex, and Chiltz nations, who 
inhabit the sea coast, all dress in the same 
manuer, — men are wholly naked, except 
a small robe; the. women have only the 
addition of she. short petticoat. Their lan- 
guage also.is nearly the same; and they all 


the remains of dead, all. their property, 
or placing’ it at their graves. I believe L saw 
a¥ many hundred canoes atone burying- 


re are a great many at the 
burying-plate of every village. 

inthe Indians frqm the rocky mountains 
to the’ falls‘ of Columbia, are an honest, 
ingenudus,' well disposed people; but 
from the falls’ to the sea-coast, and along it, 


Tri the éveving the men came in with the 


Q, and the other 18 inches long: tlie short | meat of thé two bears; and also'our other 
stick they lay down flat, and rub the end of | hunters who had killed’three more, all of the 
the other upon it in a perpendicular direction, | griziy kind. We gave soale of the meat ty 
for a few minutes; and the friction raises’ a | the natives at our camp, who cooked itin 
kind of dust, whieh in a short time takes} their own way; wiriciim was done ih the 
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following manner. They first collected some 
stones and heated them, upon which they 
placed a part of the meat, aud upon ihe meat 
some sinall brush, and so alternately meat and 
brush, until all the meat wason; when the 
whole was covered with brush and lasuly with 
earth ; su that the heap or mass had something 
of the appearauce of a small coalpit on fire. 
An hoar and a half was necessary to cook it 
un this way. 

We saw a great number of the natives on 
horseback pursuing a deer on the opposite 
side of the river. ‘They drove itso hard that 
it was obliged to take the water, when some 
of our men went dowu the bank and shot it, 
and the natives got ona raft and caught it. 
These Indians are the most active horsemen 
I ever saw: they will gallop their horses over 
precipices, that [should not think of riding 
over atall. 

The frames of their saddles are made of 
wood nicely jointed, and then covered with 
raw skins which, when they become div, 
bind every part tight, and keep the joints in 
their places. ‘The saddles rise very high 
before and behind, in the manner of the 
saddles of the Spaniards, from whom they vo 
doubt received the form; and also obtained 
their breed of horses. When the Indians are 
going to mount, they throw their buflaloe 
robes over the saddles and ride on them, as 
the saddles would otherwise be too hard. 


We close our extracts by a few of those 
incidental observations on the avimals of 
these parts, which Mr. Gass has recorded. 


We killed a very large brown bear, which 


mbasured three feet five inches round the 
head; three feet eleven inches round the 
neck; round the breast five feet ten inches 
and a half; the iength eight feet seven inches 
and-a half; round the middle of the fore leg 
twenty-three inches; and his talons four 
inches and threefeighths of an inch. 

There appears to be a kind of sheep in this 
country, besides the ibex or mountain sheep, 
and which have wool on. I saw some of the 
skins, which the natives had, with wool four 
inches long, and as fine, white, and soft, as an 
I had ever seen. 1 also saw a buffaloe robe 
with its wool or furon, as fine and soft as 
that of beaver. Captain Lewis procured this, 
which we considered a curiosity, in exchange 
for another butlaloe robee 

I made acaleulation of the namber of elk 
and deer killed by the party from the Ist of 


December 1805, to the 20thof March 1806, 


which gave 131 elk, and 20 deer. There 
were afew smaller quadrupeds killed, such 
as otter and beaver, and one racoon. 

The wolves in packs occasionally hunt the 
goats, which are too swift to be run down 
aud taken by a single wolf. The wolves 


having fixed upon their intended prey, and 


taken their stations, a part of the pack comi- 
mence the chace, and running it ina circle, 
are at certain intervals relieved by others. 
In this manner, they are able to run a goat 
down. At the falls where the wolves are 
plenty, I bad an opportunity of seeing one 
of these hunts. 

A whaie was driven on shore on the 
western coast ; it had, probably, attained 
its full age, 

They fend the skeleton of the whale, 
which measared 105 feet in length, and the 
head 12,° ‘The natives had taken all the meat 
off its bones, by sealding and other tneans, 
for the purpose of trade, 
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The New London Family Cook ; or Town 
and Country Housckeeper's Guide. Com- 
prebending Directious for Marketing, with 
illustrative Plates, on a Principle entirely 
new ; General Observations, and Bills of 
Fare, forevery Week in the Year ; prac- 
tical Instructions, &c. A Glossary of the 
most generally received French and 
lish ‘Terms in the Culinary Art: Alsoa 
Selection of valuable Family Receipts, in 
Dyeing, Perfumery, &c. Instructions for 

Brewing, making British Wines, Distill- 
ing, managing the Dairy, and.Gardening. 
And an. Appendix, containing general Di- 
rections for Servants, relative tothe Clean- 
ing of Household Furniture, Stoves, Mar- 

ble Chimney-Pieces,, &e. By Duncan 
-lacdonald, Head Cook at the Bedford 
Tavern. and [otel,, Covent Garden. 8vo. 
pp- 10s. Gd. bound. Cundee, 1808. 


Mr. Macdonald’s book appears to 
possess some distinguishing features; and, 
as it professes to be ** founded upon Eny- 
lish, and not upon French culinary prin- 
ciples,” and *‘ on a mote economical plati, 
and more conducive to health than. any’ 
other,” it is entitled to notice. ft con- 
tains information, on various ~ subjects, 
which many mistresses of families, as well 
as servants, may be the better for acquir- 
ing. The marketing department of this 
work is more extensive than usual ; the 
bills of fare are more iumerous, four being 
furnished for every month in the year ; 
and the ‘‘ Cook's Glossary,” thongh we 
think it might have been enlarged, has 
novelty and utility. 

On looking into the preface, we found 
the author saying : ‘‘ In the subordinate 
departments of the work, such as thos 
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relating to British wines, brewing, gar- 
dening, managing the dairy, &e. of which 
I might justly be suspected of not possess- 
ing a very competent knowledge, I beg 
leave to state, that without presuming on 
my own judgement, I have, from differ- 
ent persons concerned in the respective 
branches alluded to, obtained such in- 
formation as may be fully depended on.” 

Allowances, must always be made for 
a publisher's opinion of the wares in which 
he deals ; under this correction we are 
inclined to agree with Mr. Macdonald's 
publishers in their assertion, that, there 
is no family publication extant, which 
embraces so great a variety of subjects, 
which contains so great a number of re- 
ceipts, or that can be found so eminently 
and auiversally serviceable to the parcha- 
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Modern Medicine ; containing a brief 
Exposition of the principal Discoveries and 
Doctiiues that havé occasioned the recent 
Advyancementof medical Philosophy, with 
Strictures on the present State of medical 
Practice, and-an Inquiry how far the Prin- 
cip'cs of the Healing Art may teeome the 
Subjects of uuprofessional Researeh. By 
David Uwins, M. D. pp. 199. Price 6s. 
Tipper, London,, 1803. 

always has had its fashions ; 
and always will have them. ‘The inves- 
tigation of nature leads the investigator 
to form opinions, and these opinions, in 
spite of Nimself, become after a while, 
his system, This is the imperfection of 
homanity. Ars longa, vita Lrevis, says 
the proverb ; and certain it is, that even 
the experience of ages has been foiled in 
attempting. to comprehend completely 
the infinitely varied operations of nature, 
Does it follow, that the attempt is, or 
has been, useless ? No such thing : the 
attempt to effect an impossibility, has led 
to very many beneficial possibilities 5 and 
skill, taking advantage of opportunities 
that only skill could discern, bas con- 
tributed essentially to the promotion of 
science, and to the diffusion of correct, 
as well as general knowledge. 

Dr. U. compares the System of phy- 
sicians to the Ideal Beauty of artists : 
this simile is ‘* dissimilitudinous :” a 
more apt comparison bad been tbat of a 
number of medical men in their stady 


of nature, to a number of students 
drawing from an academy figure, seated 
all around their object, and beholding it 


in every variety of light and shade. It’ 


may be true, that some are favoured by 


the attitude and effect which falls to. 


their lot ; yet all see various beauties ; 
and talent will make a good figure,” 
of the worst aspect ; while want of ta- 
lent will spoil the best. 

The fact is, that systems are con- 
tracted views of nature ; but each may 
have, and we believe actually has, a 
something derived from observation of 
nature to supportit; and when ope gives 
place to another, it is but a young artist, 
rising from his seat, to admire the ‘‘ fine 
forms,” that have been produced from Mr. 
Such-an one’s view of the general model. 
‘© What happy touches! Whar hand- 
ling! 1 will seat myself im the same 
place, afd take advantage of the sanz? 
beauties.” 

That seat at the Academy which it has 
fallen to Dr. U's lot to occupy is respect- 
able ; and his delineation shews that he 
has studied his subject attentively. If 
he had produced his performance as a 
whole length, and a finished. piece, we 
should have been inclined to point out a 
want of keesing” im some parts, and 
not always ‘‘ correct foreshoriening” in 
others: but in a sketch these are not 
properly subjects of criticism: and in a 
succinct essay, like that before us, omis- 
sions are hardly censurable. 

Vhe author takes a slight though ex- 
tensive view of ancient medicine: des 
scribing the Greeks (erroneously, as we 
conceive) a3 the fathers of physic : and 
glancing at the varying theories of modern 
schools aud practitioners. He pays. pe- 
culiar attention to the Brunoviap. prin- 
ciples, and considers the doctriaes of that 
unfortunate writer, as having produced 
considerable and beneficial effects. anrong 
the faculty. ‘The same may be said of 
that system, as of others; parts of it 
are good ;” and Dr. U. is aware that it 
is not on all Occasions satisfactory. The 
Doctor enlarges on the necessity of an 
acquaintance with chemistry for a phy- 
sician: he is right; this, and much 
more, a physician ought to be well ac- 
guajnted with. And we the rather exe 
prés this opinion in decided terms, 


cause, we consider a professor, thas ade~ 


quately qualified, as a very great blessing 
2B2 
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to the community, and especially to the 


| devoted to the several branches of study 


neighbotrhood where Providence has | which are régarded as mort especially and 


placed him. 
has not conferred this blessing on every 
part, where diseases are commissioned to 
exist: and we humbly think, therefore. 
that where no correct medical aid is at 
hand, an old woman who curés a cold by 
means of treacle posset, is free from 
transgression and blame, notwithstanding 
the unquestionable hazard of a cough 
proceeding into a consumption. We be- 
lieve, that the disposition to avail them- 
selves of the best professional assistance 
within their reach prevails, and strongly, 
too, among the public. Dr. U. himself 
would not have the physician called in 
to every ephemeral disorder. Common 
sense, and the general exercise of dis- 
cretion and humanity, must be the di- 
rectors on such occasions. We coincide 
in his recommendation of medical know 
ledge to the clergy.: it was the practice 
anciently, and might be generally so, to 
great publicadvantage. 

We had marked several ‘passages as 
extracts, and for observation: but. we 
think there is so much gvod sense in the 
Doctor's address to those ‘who may be 
about commencing a. series of studies in 
ordet to qualify themselves for the prac- 
tice of medicine,” that we willingly 
sacrifice all our preparatives to the pleasure 
of inserting them. 

You are prepared to engage in a laborious, 
and, toa man of sensibility, a most painful 
yocation ; in the exercise of which many cir- 
cumstances of perplexity will present them- 
selves, which can only be made known by 
actual experience. Diflicultiesand intricacies 
‘will indeed be pointed out in the courses 
which you attend, and described in the 
writings youaredirected to peruse ;. bat thiese, 
in comparisan te. what you will be taught in 
ahe schoo! of experience, ate scarcely more 
than the delineated. reads on a geographer's 
map, to the perils the traveller encounters. 
Be studious then to anticipate as much as 


possible, which sill be in effect to lessen, ‘ 


the intricacies of actual practice, by making 
every case that is pointed out to you by the 
hospital physician, or clinical professor, in 
amaoner your own. Repeatedly put this 
question to yourself: what should I do in 
this instance, were my. individnal respon- 
-sibility concerned—were the life of rhts pa- 
tient entrusted to my care ? 

With respect to elementary acquirements, 
would earnest!y recommend that while your 
atieniion is principelly, it be uot exclusively, 


4 


But, that same Providence | propeily parts of medical education. | The 


professor of the healing art.eught to be 
equally liberal in knowledge and in senti- 
; tent; and, in fact, there is no part of 
| science, physical or moral, but which, un- 
| der proper regulation, and in a due degree, 
| may be made subservient, nay is actually 
necessary, to perfection in medicine. , 

On pots of doctrine and subjects of 
speculation, equally avoid’ the extremes of 
implicit confidence or captious scepticism. 
Be careful not to reject facts in the pride and 
obstinacy of system, but do not on the other 
hand consider an unsystematic accumulation 
of facts to be the sole object of science. As 
little is performed without order, so little is 
acquired without method ; and system, in 
its proper signification, is only the order of 
acquisition; so much so, indéed, that all 
our advances in knowledge are in one sense 
reducible to mere improvements in our modes 
of arrangement. Science is the book-keep- 
ing,—the register of facts. 

Vhen you come into practice, let your 
liberal conduct give the lie to those who con- 
ceive the profession t0 be merely craft. Nei- 
ther encourage a spirit cf self-depreciation, 
nor seek to acquire a’ surreptitious faine. 
Avoid the pedantic peculiarities of the map- 
nerist, but recollect at the same time that 
manver may often be made lawfully to act 
inaid of medicine. Philosophie and ef- 
fective practice,” it has been rightly said, 
‘* involves more than a/tmere acquaintance 
with the rules of “medicinal prescription.” 
It will be for you often ‘to read in the 
human heart, as well as to recognize the 
presence of the febrile state,"—‘‘ to pour 
oil into the wounds of the mind,” as well as 
to prescribe for the maladies of the body ; 
and let me promise that a conscientinus and 
manly discharge of the important duties of 
your calling, will prove an ample reward for 
ail your pains, by bringing with it the purest 
of pleasures—the consciousness of doing 


good. Farewell. 
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A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Durham, 
and to the General Committee’ of the So- 
ciety for Bettering the Condition of the 
Poor, proposing a Plan for improving Dis- 
pensorics, and the medical Treatment of 
the Poor. By John Hetdman, M. D. 4to. 
pp. 22. price 1s. 6d. Arch, London, 1808. 


Dr. Herdman,: influenced by the 
purest principles of benevolence, we 
doubt not, proposes to add dietetic do- 
nations to medical advice, and medi- 
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cines made up for use, We do, un- 
doubtedly agree with the Dr, that beef 
and mutton, and porter and ale, and 
flannel shirts, are necessaries for the | 
sick ; that soup is good in some cases, | 
and solid food is excellent in others, But, | 
whether these medicines, food, drink, 
and clothing, should be delivered at a dis- | 
pensary ; and whether, in such a case, a | 
dispensary would not change its proper | 
character, are questions to be answered | 
before this plan is adopted. We can as- | 
sure Dr. H. that great as the number of | 
sick is at this moment in London, it | 
would be augmented tenfold in the first 
week ; and that his imagination would be 
exceedingly terrified at the myriads which 
would present themselves as dying and 
starving, the instant such «an institution 
was reported. It is now impossible to 
guard against imposture ; what would it 
be then? That medica] men aftendant 
on dispensaries might have a number 
of tickets to bestow on cases of peculiar 
distress, which should entitle the bearer 
to a certain allowance of. solid or. liquid 
food at an establishment superintended by 
those who were accustomed to such cha- 
rities ; this might be proper enough: but, 
we believe, that even those most bene- 
volent institutions have not been able 
to secure themselves from deception, 
though they have done great service 
to many deserving but unfortunate indivi- 
duals. We may even go further, and admit 
that the power of ordering a pound, or 
more, of solid food, ready dressed from 
a cook's shop, at the expense of a society, 
er of the: parish, would, every now and 
then, be extremely salutary, and might 
even save the lives of individuals; but 
this is widely different from recommending 
that ‘‘ porter and ale should be kept in 
pint bottles" at the dispensary ; or that 


wish'the author had not called this an Epic 
Poem. It induces the reader to expect 
more than the Poem presents ; and raises 
ideas in the critic's mind, that by compa- 
rison are adverse to such efforts. The 
difficulty of hitehing modein names into 
verse, and describing modern battles and 
their incidents, is great and irremediable. 
The notes have raised in us a desire 
to see that History of the war in India 
which the author announces. We are 
persuaded that the description of an Indian 
campaign might become a distinguished 
book in our literature. By way of encou- 
ragement to the writer we have inserted 
a specimen of his prose as well as of his 
verse, 


His flank supported by a winding bay, 

In martial strength confirm’d Kempt’s brightarray, 
By brave M‘Combe the, rear in potence dress’d, 
Legére’s attack, their rifle fires, repress’d ; 

Like houndgthat hay the fretful porcupine, 

From Britains’ bristling spears the Gauls decline ! 
In sullen mood along the plain they form, 

At awful distance view Kempt’s marshall’d storm : 
With tage portentous deathless bullets fly, 

In wrath o’erlay’d, their cannon range too high ; 
Whilst Lemoine’s guns, depress’d to truer aim, 
Pierce through the ranks, and fuel add to flame. 
With rising ire each Gallic bosom glows, 

As near and deadly march inveterate foes ; 

While showers of grape the hostile ranks deform, 
Soon muskets swell the loud vindictive storm ; 
Peal after peal, compact divisions sound, 

And hissing deal their leaden deaths around ; 
Till, with the fierce, the goading contest tir'd, 
By smarting wounds with fell impatience fir'd, 
With savage yell the light-arm’d troops of France 
On Britain’s chosen band enraged advance. 

With ‘crests erect the light-arm’d Britons move, 
Led on by Kempt, whom martial souls approve ! 
In Britain’s Close artay and matshali’dspear, 

Ten thousand messengers of death appear ; 
Their steady front inspires the Gauls with awe, 


«* a little beef or mutton, in the form ofa 
steak or chop,” shoul:l be issued from | 
thence. The prescription may be proper | 


to the case, but it should be made up at | 


the regular practitioner's in the beef and 

mutton department. 

SOY 

The Battle of Maida, An Epic Poem, By 
Lieut. Colonel! Richard Scott, of the Right 
Honourable East India Company's Bengal 
Establishment. Crown 8vo. pp. 120. 
Price 4s. 6d. Hatehard. London, 1803, 


Se much unlike the strife they lately saw ; 
Dreadful.to view,.in.gallant order dress‘d, 
Their quick’ ning step the pride of France oppress’d , 
With faltering feet, with blinking cyes askance, 
Their shuffing files decline, as foes adyance ; 

Still more relax’d, they wait the deathful shocks 


| As intermingling bay’nets clashing lock 5 


Approving conscience nerves each British arm, 
Whilst sad convictioris Gallia’s ranks alarm. 

With rising ardour British spirits glow; 
Impetuous rush, and charge the stricken foe ; 
Loud. the. bugle sound, fifes shrill-piercing play, 
And drums beat Britannia’s rondeaulay ; 


_. Tue victories of the British arms 
sheald be sung by British bards : yet we 


Their shout, tremendous, rends Eufemia’s shore, 
Gauls appal with its victoriqus ray) 
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So Mars, with strength divine, from Ilion’s towers, 

Through sitiking hearts almighty. terror pours. 

Quick as the eye o’ershoots the martial-seene, 

With Gallians strew'd bebold the carnag‘d green 

As marshall'd: scythes the. waving harvest mow ; 

Advancing still, and laying meadews low, 

So with resistlegs force the wel!-dress'd spear 

Sweeps o'er the field, and leaves the swarded rear. 
There prostrate lies the pride of Brescia's field, 

On Maida’s mead L’Isonsa’s heroes yield, 

Marenge’s laurels witheron the plain, 

And Marats writhe in agonizing pain ! 

With countless numbers strew'd the shrieking 

ground, 

Like timorous deer the frighted Gallians bound ; 

Kempt's eager files instinctive spring away, 

With eagle speed o’ertake the flying prey ; 

With vengeful thrusts their comrad's ghosts appease, 

Nor cease pursuit till prudence bids to cease, 

Till Gallia’s squadrons aid the scatter’d field, 

And showers of grape the hapless veterans shield. 


Co}. Scott who commanded the storm- 
ing party at Outradroog, and conceived 
the happy idea of obtaining possession of 
the upper works on that enormous hill, by 
following the fugitives from: the lower 
towns, gives the following account of that 
action, 

The troops seleetd for the reduction of the 
suburb consisted of the 26th battalion of Ben- 

al Sepoys, a corps I had commanded. under 
Sir Eyre Coote in the war with Hyder ; two 
battalion-companies of the 52d under Capt. 
Zouch, two of the 72d under Lieut. M‘Innes, 
and six field pieces under Lieut. Shipton of the 
Bengal artillery, with a strong ‘party af pio- 
neers under Lieut. Dowse of the Madras es- 
tablishment, an officer to whose laborious and 
intelligent services the army has been indebt- 
ed tivr most important aid. in every enterprise 
of pith and moment, fromthe warnot Hyder 
the capture of Seringspatameby. Genera! 

larris. 

From the opinion expressed by an officer 
of Colonel Stuart's experience,’ my hopes of 
success were cousidérably damped though 
notextinguished ; but those hopes-were feviy- 
ed by the ardour with which my: ideas.were 
e:nbraced by the officers who.commanded the 
several. parties of which. the detachment was 


emposeds To them I communicated, my | 


without reserve; knowing from: dear- 
ought experience, that- every enterprise 
should be accarately impressed on the minds 
of those who lead, “previous to the execution 
of dutics which require that every exertion 
should be directed to the point of succes with- 
out hesitation, and-awith the utmost eelerity. 
Captain Zouch and: Lieutenant M ‘Innes were 
to lead the parties destined:for. the assault of 
the wall which embraced the suburb, support- 
ed by the grenadiers uf my battalion, under 
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the command of Licutenant Dovis and Bur- 
rows; while a third but small party of battas 
lion-sepoys, under the command of Lieutenant 
Samuel Scott, was directed to amuse the gar- 
rison, by an incessnt fire on a strong and high 
rock which flanked our approach to the bas- 
tions we were to storm. Liemenati Shipton 
was posted with the six field pieces on 
the plain, with directions to watch our 


motions, and in the evept of our ascending , 


the hill, to keep up a continued byt cautious 
fire over our leads, as we scaled the walls 
that defended the approach ta the summit of 
the hill, The road was so narrow and intri- 
cate, that, without guides, it could not be 
traced by the assailants. In the flying enemy 
we reckoned upon leaders ; but, to our sur- 
prise and great disappointment, no defence of 
the lower work was attempted. In com- 
pliance with the orders I had received from 
Colonel! Stuart, I posted the two parties, pant- 
ing from the celerity of their exertions, close 
under the bill, in situations the least exposed 
to the guns of the enemy, or the musquetry 
of those who manned the upper warks. In 
order to prevent insult froin straggles, who 
might be posted in the mud walls of the 
houses within the work we had scaled, ser- 
jeants flanking parties were detached ; and in 
a few minutes a firing commenced on our 
right ;—that, I considered, as the announce- 
ment of our guides being at hand, and Cap- 
tain M'Tones was instantly ordered to support 
the flanking party, and act as circumstances 
should direct.* 

Fired with zeal and filled with ardour for 
success, he sallied forth, accompanied by 
Dowse and his pioncers—soon got sight of the 
enemy, followed at their heels, and sur- 
monnted three of the walls, overcoming with 
rapidity every obstacle to his ascent, and which 
the artillery greatly facilitated by a careful but 
incessant fire. Their shot skimming the 
walls, annoyed such as ventured to shew 
themselves, and bounding from the rock be- 


| bind created great confasion amongst the un- 


reflecting defenders, as was an internal 
annoyance of which they could form no cori- 
ception. “At the fourth wall, thrown across 
a narrow pass, and ‘strengthened by high com- 
manding Hanking works with a strong gate- 
way in the centre, M'Iones and his gallant 
party were brought to a.stand, and the sup- 
party were considerably anpoyed 
arge stones rolled from the hill, but whi 
did dittle more mischief than breaking the nase 
of a brave Hibernian, who was employed 
with his comrades picking off the mea who 
exposed themselves to view'in defence of 
the works. 

At this important crisis, I directed Lieutenant 


* For a similar assault see * “Monjiiick 1 


in Carleton’s Memoirs, Panorama, Vol. IV, 
8C5. 
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Davis, with his-company of grenadiers, to 
shew himself, if practicable, on the right 
flank of the enemy, and Lieutenant Burrow 
to execute the same important dity on the left. 
Tn mounting the bill the Sepoys were, if 
possible, more alert than the Europeans, as 
they threw off their shoes, and, were not so 
liable to slip, which Duvis observing, he 
caused his boots to be taken off, and in a few 
minutes his efforts were crowned with success. 
On the left, some of Burrow’s active youths 
had sarmeunted a still more difficult obstrac- 
tion; and by uurolling their turbauds, and 
letting them from a bastion, we were, with 
the aid of projecting stones from ill finished 
masonry, enabled to mount the works. ‘The 
enemy, perceiving the dangers surrounding 
them, slackened their efforts; the gatewav 
was soon forced, and the capture of the-hill 
completed, without the loss of a single man 
on our side; but on the part of the enemy it 
was considerable; chiefly from unnecessary 
dread and terror, which hurried them to, seek 
for safety, by endeavours to descend precipices, 
that afforded no resting-place for the foot, 
and in which attempt many perished, Such 
as trusted to British mercy were not disap- 
pointed, They were ordered to collect in a 
convenient hollow of the mountain, and 
guards were posted for their protection. 


EAST INDIA, COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 


[For former Proceedings at this College, with 
the Official Report, and View ‘of its Esta- 
blishment, compare Panorama, Vol. I. p..110, 
114, 1091—Vol. HI. p. 759] 


Extract Rerort of the Committers or 
tothe Honaurable Court or Directors, 
dated the Vist December, 1808, on the subject of 
the Gommitier's Visit to the East India College, at 
Hertfard, for the purpose of atten! ng the Clase 
of the Third Angual Examination of the Students, 
amd for distributing the Gold Medals, and other 
Prizes, awarded by the College Council to the most 
meritorious und deserving Students, for their su- 
perior Attatnments the several Branches of 
Learning in the past Year. 


The Report states, that the business com- 
mence! by the reading of wo essays, the one 
composed by Mr. Molony, and the other by Mr. 
Stokes: the subject, ‘© The Infloencé of Comn:- 
** merce upon the Character and Prospeviry of 
Nations."—The compositions of both’ those 
gentlenren were highly creditable to their abilities 
and information, 

Several of the students then gave specimens 
of their proficiency in Orie nta} by read- 
ing and construing various passages from dif- 
ferent. authors, in the Arabic, Persian, San- 
scrit, Bengalee, and Hindti Stanni languages. 

A list of the names of stude.its, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in Persian writing, was 
then laid before the Committce, and publicly an 
nounced: as was also, a list of those who had 
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acquired eminence in their knowledge of the 
French language. 

Specimens of drawing were also submitted to 
the Committee's inspection; in all of which se- 
veral branches of instruction the Committee - 
have great satisfaction in acquainting the Court, 
that a degree of talent and industry has been dis- 
played, no less honourable to the students and 
honourable to their teachers, than gratifying to 
the Committee. 

‘The Chairman, previous to his presenting the 
prizes, addressed the students in a concise and 
apposite speech, expressed his gratification in 
performing the task which now devolved on him, ' 
répresented the tmaportance of the situations 
they would he called onto fill in India, where 
merit would be the surest pledge of preferment ; 
communicated to them as a stimulus to equal 
exertion, the case of Mr. Sotheby,* lately a 
student at the College here, and honoured with 
a Gold Medal at the Examination of 1807, for 
his proficiency in Oriental learning, and who 
had since received from the Governor General in 
Bengal, a similar mark of distinction and ho- 
nour, for his superior attainments in the same 
branches there. 

The following prizes, as awarded by the 
College Caouncit, were then presented by the 
Chairman, viz 

GOLD MEDALS. 

To Mr. Molony, tor his Essay on The Influence 
of Commerce upon the Character and Prosperity of 
Nations. 

Mr. Anderson, jun. for his proficiency in San-~ 
scrit, 

Mr. Patton, jun. ditto Persian. 

Mr. Stokes, ditto Classical. Literature, 

Mr. Farish, ditto. Mathematics. 

Mr. Stokes, ditto Political Economy, History, 
and Law. 

BOOKS. 

Mr. Stokes and Mr. Russell, for their Essays 
on the Influence of Commerce upon the Cha- 
racter and Prosperity of Nations. ; 

Mr. Sullivan for his proficiency in Theology, &c. 

Mr. Parks, Mr. Anderson, 3tius. and Mr. Car- 
ter, for their proficiency in Bengalee. 

Mr. Stokes, Mr. Anderson, jun. Sir James 
Horne, Bart., and Mr. Mac ween, do Persian, 

To. Sir James Home, Bart. and Mr. Young, 
do. Hindd Stannt 

Mr. Hollond, Mr. Anderson, jun., Mr. Young, 
and Mr. Trail, do. Classical Literature. 

Mr. Anderson, jun., Mr. Prinsep, Mr. Chase, 
Mr. Haig, and Mr. Hyde, do, Mathematics. 

Mr. Bayley, and Mr. Prinsep, do. Political 
Economy and History. 

Mr. Prinsep, and Mr. Bayley, do. Law. 

The Report then concludes with expressions 
of the great satisfaction the Committee 
perienced, at the proofs given at the Third An- 
nual Examination, of the Students of the East- 
India Qollege, of the utility of this Institurion, 
and the bennfits likely to be derived from it to 
the Company’s Service. 


* Compare Panosama. Vol. V. p. 745 of the 
present Number, where wll be found- Lord 
Minto’s Speech delivered at the Disputation at 
the College, Fort William, last Pebruaty. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 

AVORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
Authors, Editors. and Publishers are particularly 

‘requested to forward to the Office of the Literary 

‘Panorama, the titles, prices, and other parti- 

culars of works in hand, or published, for in- 

-sertion in this depariment of the work, free of 

expence. 

ANTIQUITIES. 


.Awork highly interesting to the English An- 
i » under the title of, ‘An Historical Sur- 
vey of. the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France, 
with a Viesy to illustrate .the Rise and Progress of 
Gothic Architecture in Europe,” which had long 
the personal inspection and laborious 
tesearches of the late Rev. G. D. Whittington, of 
Gambridge, we have the pleasure to say is now in 
the press, undcr the directions of some judicious 
and honorable friends, aad will very soon be laid 
before the public. 
BIOGRAPHY, 

Mr. Polwhele is employed in collecting the 
Correspondence and Papers of his friend and 
neighbour, Mr. Whitaker, with a view to the pub- 
lication of his Memoirs, in a quarto volume. 

Memoirs of Dr. Paley, from the pen of agen- 
tleman who was one of his parishioners at Bishop 
Wearmouth, are expected to appear in afew weeks. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Mr. C. Sylvester, of Derby, has in the press 
An Elementary Treatise on Chemistry, the plan 
of which is said to be in many respects original. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
¢ The Rev..Dr, Vincent is preparing to publish 
the Greek text of Arrian’s Indica and the Periplus; 
with a translation, to accompany his comments 
on those works. 

_ EDUCATION. 

Mess. Black, Parry, and Kingsbury are preparing 
to publisi:the Public Disputation of the Students 
of the College of Fort William, in Bengal, before 
the Right Hon. Lord Minto, Governor-General of 
Bengal, and Visitor of the College, together with 
his Lordship’s Speech, as delivered Feb. 27, 1808. 
Compare Panorama, p. 740, present number. 

Proposals have been lately issued by Mr. James 
Morrison, Master of the Mercantile Academy at 
Glasgow for publishing by subscription a work, 
in two volumes octavo, entitled, The General 
Accomptant; being a complete Course of Mer- 
-eantile Computation and Accomptantship, adapted 
to modern Practice. 

Mr. Oulton is preparing for publication, Letters 
‘from a Father to a’ Daughter on Female Educa- 
tion, with appropriate Directions for instructing 
Young Ladies. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

_. Soon will be published in ten sheets, AT 
pographical Map of the Pyrennees, principally 
taken from the French Survey, with considerable 
additions, extending fiom Bayonne and Perpignan 
in the North, to the Mouth of the Ebroand Burgos 
in the South; inclading the Provinces of Ar- 
“Racon, Catatonia, Navarre, and Biscay. 


By A. Arrowsmith.’ This Map-will exhibit-every . 


small village, and other object of note, with all 


the minute and difficult Passes through this great 
Barrier, inhabited on both Sides to the Top of 
the Mountains. Price Three Guineas to Sub- 
scribers, to whom the Map will be delivered in 
the order it is subscribed for. The price will be 
advanced to non-subscribers. : 

Mr. Bigland’s View of the World, is in.a state 
of great forwardness at press, and will extend to 
five octavo volumes. It comprises a tolerably 
minute geographical description of all the coun- 
tries of the world, with’an account of whatever 
is particularly remarkable in each, followed by 
a historical view of every nation and people. 

A work at this time of peculiar utility will very 
shortly make its appearance} it is entitled, «¢ The 
Brazil: Pilot ; or, A Descriptionof the Coast of 
Brazil: translated from the Portuguese of Manoel 
Pimentel, Principal Hydrographer to his Majesty 
Jobn V. of Portugal.” It will be accompanied 
by aconsiderable number of Charts of some of its 


principal Ports, from manuscripts of undoubted 


authority never before publishec. 
HISTORY. 

The History of Chili, natural, civil, and poli- 
tical, translated from the Italian of the Abbate 
Molina, with Notes from the Spanish and French 
Versions, is in the press at New-York, in 2 vols, 
octavo.—This work will be reprinted in London, 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. —__ 

Dr. Lambe will publish in. the course of the 
month, Reports on the Effects of a peculiar Re- 
gimen on Cancerous Tumours and Ulcers. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

Mr. Molineux, of Macclesfield, has in the 
press, in post quarto, The Short-Hand Instructor, 
or Stenographical Copy-Boak; designed as a 
Conipanion to his Introduction to Mr. Byrom’s 
Short-Hand. 

A new edition, very much improved and cor- 
rected, of Langhome’s Plutarch, by the Rev. 
Francis Wrangham, will appear this month. — 

On the 2d of January, and on the Ist of every 
succeeding month, will be published, under the 
authority of the Secretary at War, A Monthly 
Army List, of a pocket size; to. contain, in 
addition to the General, Field, and Regimental 
Officers, the names of all Officers employed upon 
the Staff of the Army, at home and abroad, in the 
Civil as well as Military Departments. 

The fourth and fifth volumes of Anecdotes of 
Literature and Scarce Books, by the Rev. W. 
Beloe, are preparing for publication: at the end 
of the fifth, a General Index te the whole work 
will be given. va 

In a few days will be published, in two quarto 
volumes, price five guineas, and.also in imperial 
octavo, price three guineas, embellished. with 
forty highly finished engravings, from designs. by 
S. Howlett, engraved under the direction of E. 
Orme, and printed in a superior style by W. 
Bulmer, The Indian Sportsman, a complete De- 
scription of the Wild Sports of the East; the 
Deer — Buffalo—Wolf —Wild' Hog —Jackall— 
Wild Dog—the Cevet—and most other undomes- 
ticated animals. Also the Feathered Game-~ 
Fishes—and Serpents. “Interspersed;with a variety 
of:interesting Anecdotes relative.tp their Habits. 
The Scenery gives a faithful Representation of 
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The Rev. Dr. Rees, Editor of the New Oyclo- 


toms of the Native and European Inhabitants. | pedia, has im the presstwo volumes of Sermons 


By Capt. Thomas Wilkinson, ‘upwards of twenty 
years Resident in Bengal. 
NATURAL 
_Mr. Donovan’ is preparing for publication a 
continuation of his History of British Birds. 
NOVELS. 


The following Novels and Romances are ‘in | 


preparation :— 

London Characters, or Fashions and Customs 
of the Eighteenth Century, in 2-vols. with plates. 
~Corinna of England and a Hercine in the Shade, 


.a Romance, in two volumes; by the Author of 


A Winter in Bath, The Banks of the Wye,. &c. 
—Tales of the Manor, -in two volumes, by the 
Author of The Private Hisiory of the Court of 
England.—The Romance of the Hebrides, by Mr. 
F. Lathom.—The Age we Live In, in 3 vols. by 
Miss L. S. Stanhope, Author of The Bandit’s 
Bride.—Lucky Escapes, or Systematic Villainy, 
by the Author of The British Admiral.—Osrick, 
or Modern Horrors, in 3 vols. by Mr. Sickélmore, 
Author of Rashfeigh Abbey.—Monte-Video, or, 
The Officer's Wife and his Sister, by Mrs. Bridget 
Bluemanile. 
PHILOLOGY. 

A new English Grammar, written in familiar 
Letiers, and rendered an entertaining work, by 
‘Mr. Oulton, Author of The Traveller's Guide, 
&c. is now in the press, and will shortly make 
its appearance. 
POETRY. 

A new selection of the most favourite Poetical 
Pieces, elegantly printed in four small octavo 
volumes, is just on the eve of publication, under 
the title of The Muses’ Bower: the first volume, 
containing a collection of lyrical and pathetic 
pieces; the s.cond, narrative, humorous, and 
epistolary ; thethird, descriptive and sacred; and 
the fourth, selections from the classics of antiqui- 
ty. The work is embellished with two vignettes, 
engraved on wood, by Clennell. 

Mr. W. R. Johnson’s Poetical Pantheon, o1 
Fabulous History of the Heathen Gods and il- 
lustrious Heroes in easy verse, accompanied with 
notes and illustrated with numerous engravings, is 
in a state of forwardness, and will appear in the 
course of the ensuing month. _ 

Mr. Oulton has in the press a Collection of 
Poems, chiefly Comic; containing burlesque 
translations of Ovid and Horace, dramatic and 
miscellaneous pieces. | 

The Rey. W.°L. Bowles will shortly publish a 
third volumeofPoems. 

_ Mr. Thomas Green, of Liverpool, a youth of 
seventeen, has inthe press a volume of Poems, 
which will appear early in this month. 


THEOLOGY. | 


Speedily will be published, Select Sentences 
from Sermons: of the late Rev, W. Braithwaite. 


_ _. The Rev. John Robinson, of Ravenstondale, is 


engaged.on A Biblical, Theological, and Eccle- 
siastical Dictionary ; intended tocomprise what- 
ever is known concerning the Antiquities of the 
Hebrews, and to form a ‘body of Scripture His- 
tory, Geography, Chronology, Divinity, and-Ec- 
clesiastical Opinions; . 


on practical and interesting Subjects; which will 
be published early in the ensuing spring. ~ 


The Rev. Russell Scott's Sermon on thé ‘New 


Creation, preached last June before the Southern. 
Unitarian Socicty, is nearly’ ready’ fog publica’ 
tion. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
A new edition of Mr. Thornton’s Present State 
of Turkey, with very considerable additions and 
alterations, including a Map of the Turkish Em- 
pire and a Plan of Constantinople, is expected to 
appear this month. 
Proposals ate issued for publishing by sub- 
scription, A History of Lynn, ¢ivil,.ecclesiastical, 
commercial, biographical, political, and 
from its foundation (about the first age of th 
Christian Era) to the present time ; interspersed 
with cccasional Remarks on such national Oc« 
Currences as may serve to elucidate the real S:ate 
of the Tewn, and the Manners, Character and 


Condition of the Inhabitants at different Periods. 


To which will be prefixed, an introductory Ac- 
count of its Situation, Harbour, Rivers, Inland 


Navigation, the .ancient and modem Svate of 


Marsh Land, Wisbeach and the Fens, and’what- 
ever is most remarkable, memorable, or inte- 
resting in other paits of the adjacentcountry. By 
William Richards. 


Miscellaneous Literary Informalion. 


Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby will sell by auction, 
during this Winter and succeeding Spring, the 
following Libraries and Collections. They will 
give due notice of the time of each sale—1l. A 
very rare and curious Collection of Prints and 
Books of Prints, the property of a gentlernan, 
well known as a literary amateur, containing 
some rare portraits, fine specimens of eatly mas~ 
ters, and a large collection of the works of Hiero- 
nymus Wierx, &¢.—2. The extensive va- 
luable collection of Botanical Prints, Drawings, 
and Books of Drawings, the property of the late 
John, Earl of Bute ; comprising maay -hundred 
capital botanical drawings on paper and vellum 5 
likewise all the plates, coloured and plain, of the 
botanical works thén extant, forming a complete 
illustration of the Species Plantarunu.—-3.' A se- 
lect collection of Books, in Greek, Latin, English, 
Italian and Spanish ; being a considerable part 
of the Rev. Mr. Daten’s Library.—4. The Li- 
brary of James Sims, M.D. LL.D. F.R:S. 
brought from his house in Finsbury-square.—5. 
The entire and valuable Library of ‘the late John 
Thomas, Earl of Clanricade, &c.--6. A part of 
the Library of the late Right Mon. Richard, Baron 
of Penrhyn, of Penriyn.—7. The véry valuable 
Library of Sir William Smyth, Bart.- containing 
a very fine collection of Classics, County His- 
tory, &ce, many on large paper.—8 Dr, Kitch- 
ner’s Musical Library. ‘This very extraordinary 
assemblage of music, consisting of the complete 
works of the best composers, isin.very elegant 
condition which is added; a small miscellane- 
ous selection from:his hibrary.—9. The valuable li- 
brary of James Stevens, Esq. of Gamerton, con- 
taining a very capital collection of Books in Na- 
tural History, Biss 
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MONTHLY LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED. 


_ AGRICULTURE AND RURAL kconomy, 

General View of the Agriculture of the County 
of Bedford, drawn up by order of the Board of 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement. By Tho. 
Batchelor, Farmer. 8vo. 14s. 

The Plough-Wright’s Assistant; being a New 
Practical Vreatis¢ on the Plough, and on various 


"other important Implements made Use of in Agri- 


culture. By Andrew Gray, Author of The Ex- 
perienced Millwright. Royal 8vo. 16 large engrav- 
ings, 16s. ; 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Anecdotes of Painters who have resided or been 
born in England, wich critical Remarks on their 
Productions. By Edward Edwards, late Teacher 
of Perspective, and Associate in the Royal Acade- 
my: intended as a contiauation of the Anecdotes 
of Paiming by the late Horace, Earl of Orford. 
Copy 4to. £1. ts. on large paper #1. 16s, 

An Essay on the earlier Part of the Life of Swift. 
By the Rev. John Barrett, D. D. and Vice Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin. To which are subjoin- 
ed, Pieces ascribed to Swift 3 two of his Original 
Letters; and Extracts from his Remarks on Bishop 
Burnet’s History. 8vo. 5s. 

Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth, 
written by himself. Published from an Original 
MS. in the Custody of the Earl of Cork and Orre- 
ry: to whichare added, Frazmenta Regalia, being 
@ History of Queen Elizabeth’s Favourites, by Sir 
Robert Nanton, with explanatory Annotations. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. | 


The Junior Class-Book ; or, Reading Lessons 
for every Day in the Year. By W. F. Mylius. 
12mo. 4s. - 

Mrs. Leicester's School; or, the History of seve- 
ral Young Ladies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
An Introduction to Mr. Pinkerton’s Abridg- 
ment of his Modern Geography, for the Use of 
Schools. By J. Williams, 12mo. 4s. with an 
‘Atlas, containing 20 Outline Maps adapted to 
the Introduction, 8s. 6d. or the Atlas separate, 
4s. Od. 

Exercises on the Globes. By William Butler. 
4th edit. 12mo. 

Joseph Lancaster’s Spelling Book, for the Use 
of Schools. 6d. 


FINE ARTS. 

The Artist’s Repository, or Encyclopedia of the 
Fine Arts. Part 1.  4to. with 35 Engravings, to 
be completed in 8 Monthly Parts. 

The British: Galtery' of Engravings. No. III. 
Super Royal ‘Folio, :22. 2s. Proofs, £3. 13s. 6d. 

“JURISPRUDENCE. 

The Procecdings in the Cause, The Attorney- 
‘General versus Brown, Parry and others. By 
W. R.H. Brown. ‘Fhe Arguments of the Coun- 
ei, taken in Short-hand by M. Farquharson, are 
given at tull length. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Supplement to an Analytical Digested Index 
of the reported Cases in the several’ Courts of 


‘Equity, as well Chancery as Exchequer, and in- 


the High Courtof Parliament. Continued to the 
présent Time, and including the Decisions of the 
Lord Chancellor Redesdale, in Ivcland. By Ri- 


chard Whalley Bridgeman, Esq. Royal 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Principles of Conveyancing ; being a Digest of . 
the Laws of England, respecting Real Property. 
By Wm. Cruse. Esq. 6 Vols. Royal 8vo. £5. 2s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Tithes. Compiled 
in part from the Notes of Righard Wooddeson, D. 
C,L. BySamuel Toller, Esq. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

A Treatise on Scrophula. By James’ Rusself, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 4s. 

A Review of’the Report of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London oa Vaccination. By 
Benj. Moseley, M.D. 3s. 

An Expostulatory Letter to Dr. Moseley, on his 
Review of the Report of the London College of 
Physicians on Vaccination, By M.T.C. M. B. 
F. L. S. 8vo, Is, 6d. 

Cases of Diabetes, Consumption, &c. with 
Observations on the History and Treatment of 
Disease in general. By R. Watt. 8vo. 8s. 

An Inguiry intuthe Symptoms and Treatment 
of Carditis, or the Inflammation of the Heart. B 
J. F. Davis, M. D. 12mo. 7s. 

An Answer to Mr. Highmore’s Objections to 
the Bill before Parliament to prevent the Spread- 
ing of the Infection of the Small-Pox. By.C. 
Murray. 2s. 


MISCELLANIES. 

The History of the University of Fdinburgh, 
from 1580 to 1646. By Tomas Crawford, A. M. 
Professor of Philosophy and Mathematics in the 
College af Edinburgh in 1646. To which is prey 
fixed, the Charter granted to the College by James 
the Sixth of Scotland in 1582. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

A Review of Fox’s History of James the Second. 
By an Officer of Rank. Is. 

Sketches instructive and entertaining, in English, 
German, and French, By Dr. Render. 8vo. 6s. 

A Biographical Index to the present House of 
Lords, corrected to October, 1808. 12s. 

The Economy of the Human Mind. By Elea- 
nor Fernandez. 12mo. 4s. 

Parliamentary Logick. By the Right Hon. W. 
Gerard Hamilton, with a Portrait. Small 8vo..8s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural History of British Insects. By E. 
Donovan, F. L. S. Vol. 13, with 36 coloured 
figures. Royal 8vo. £1. 11s. 

*,* The preceding part of this work, uniform- 
ly printed and embellished, in 12 vols. £18. 12s. 
and by the same author, the Natoral History of 
British Birds, 5 vols. £9.—British Shells, 5 vols. 
£7 15s.—British Fishes, 5 vols. £10 10s. 

ROVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Falconbridge Abbey, a Devonshire Story. By 
Mrs. Hanway. 5 vols 12mo, £1. 7s. 6d. ; 

London, or Truth without Treason. By F. 
Latham, Esq. 4 vols. 12mo. £1 2s. 

. The British Heiress, or the Errors. of Education. 
By Mrs. Sleath. 5 vols. 12mo. £1. 5s. 

Sir Owen Glendower, and other Tales. By 
Anthony Frederic Holstein. 3 vols. 12mo. 13s. 6d. 

Lionel, or the Impenetrable Command, an 
Historical Romance. By Mrs. C. Maxwell, 
2 vols. 12mo, 8s. 

Francis and Josepha, a Tale from the Germ 
of Buber. By Wm. Fardely. 8vo. 3s. 
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The Ruins of Rigonda, or the Homicidal Fa- 
ther. By Helen St. Victor. 3 vols. 12mo J3s. 

The Woman of Colour, ATale, 2 vols. 12mo. 
10s. 

Theodore and Blanche. Translated from the 
French of Madame Cottin. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. 

Malvina. Par Madame Cottin, 4 vols. £1. 

Ned Bently. By Mr. Amphlett. 3 vols. 12mo. 


15s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Grammar of tie Sanskrita Language. By C. 
Wilkins, L.L.D:F.R.S. 4to. £4. 4s. 

POETRY. 

The Battle of Maida, an Epic Poem. By Lieut. 
Colonel Richard Scott. 12mo, 4s. / 

The Family Picture, or Domestic Education, a 
poetic Epistle. 12mo. 5s. 6:', 

The Churchyard, and other Poems. By G. 
Woodley. 12mo. 6s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

Proceedings of the Grand Juries, Magistrates, 
and other Noblemenand Gentlemen ofthe County 
of Gloucester, on designing and executing a Ge- 
neral Reform, in the Construction and Regulation 
ef the Prisons in the said County. By Sir G.O. 
Paul, Bart. 8vo. 6s. 

POLITICS. 

Ardnt’s Spirit ot the Times ; translated from 
the German. By the Rev. P. W.—being the work 
for the publication of which the unfortunate Palm, 
of Erlangen, was sacrificed by Napoleon, the de- 
stroyer ; cantaining Historical and Political Sket- 
ches, with Prognostics, relative to Spain and 
Fortugal, Russia, Turkey, Austria, Fiance arid 
Bucnaparte. 8va. 4s, 

Manifesto addressed to Eurcpe, on the Atrocities 
perpetrated by Napvuleon Buonaparte. By Anto- 
nise Mordella y Spotorno. 6d. 

Presume not beyond Measure. serio-ccanic 
Letter of Advice, addressed to all the Editors of the 
Public Papers. By a Briton. Is. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Lessons of the Church of England, taken 
from the Old Testament, and appointed to be read 
inthe Morning Service through the year. With 
short Notes, Printed on a large letter. 8vo. 4s. 

*,* The Lessons for the eveming service are 
printing in the same form, also accompanied with 

otes. 

A Sermon occasioned by the Death of the Rev. 
W. Humphries ; preached at Hammersmith, Oct. 
, 1808. By R. Winter: and the Address deliver- 
edat the Interment, Oct. 6, 1818. By W. Jay. 2s. 

Discursory Considerations, or the Hypothes:s of 
Dr. Mac Knight and others, that St. Luke’s Gos 
pel was the first written. By a Country Clergy- 
man 4s. 6d. 

Scriptural Hlustrations of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of the Cnurch of England. With a practical 
Comment upon each Article. By S. Wix, A. M. 
8s. 

A View cf the Progress, Origin, and Diversity 
of Heathen Worship, antecedently ‘to the Chris- 
tian Revelation, By T. Thomas. 4s. 

Puritanism revived; or Methodism as Old as 
the great Rebellion ; ina series of Letters, from a 
Curate tohis Rector. 2s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. - 

A New Picture of the Isle of Wight, illustrated 

with 36 Plates. By W. Cook, 8vo. 18s. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA, 


Homa sum : 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE SOCTETY.; 

Petron, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York. Vice-patron, His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester. President, His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Thirteen 
vice-presidents. Treasurers, Ambrose Mar- 
tin, Esa. Mr. John Stephenson, Secretary, 
Mr. N. Meredith, Mount Street, Lambeth. 

The sole object of this Institution is to 
distribute Bibles among the Sailors and Soj- 
diers of the British Navy and Army. It took 
its rise in the year 1780, and, by the aid of 


annual subscriptions, benefactions, and cal-. 
lections at yasious churches, it has been 


enabled to distribute upwards of 40,000 
Bibles, anda large number of Testaments: 
with which two hundred and eighty of His 
Majesty’s Ships, ninety-one Regiments, and 
forty-eight Garrisons and Barracks, have been 
supplied. 
Many naval and military officers of high 
rank in His Majesty’s service, have, from 


‘time to time, ‘made applications to the Socie. 


ety; and have, in the most satisfactory 
manner, expressed their approbation of its 
design. From their own observation they 
have testified their conviction, that the Holy 
Scriptures, which teach men to be faithful 


-servants to God, would teach them also to be 


faithful servants to their king and their coun-. 
try : instructing them ‘* tobe strong and of 
good courage, to fear God and honour the 
king.” They have therefore expressed their 


earnest desire to have the Bible put into the 


hands of their men. 

For several years this Institution was amply 
supported ; but at present, it is greatly to be 
regretted, that, in consequence of the deatin 
of many of its most liberal supporters; its 
funds have so far declined, as to have become 
very inadequate to its benevolent purposes. 

The claims of gratitude to our Sailors and 
Soldiers are great and commanding. We are 
indebted to them, under the providence of 
God, fot our safety, our peace and daniestic 
enjoyments; which ate purchased by their 
exertions. . The maintenance of .our laws, 
liberty and religion ; our freedom from attack, 
invasion, and civil tumult; and our very 
existence as a nation; are all preserved to us 
by the valour, the dangers, the wounds, the 
blood, and the Jives, of these brave und 

Where then is the Briton who loves his 
king and his country, who w ill tiot cordially 
lend his aid to put the Bible into the hanis 
of their intrepid defenders, aud whe will not 
add his prayers that the Divine blessing may 


_ attend the gift? 


| 


s 
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A Subscription of One Gutoca per annum 
constitutes a Governor of this Society, and 
a Benefaction of not jess than Ten Guineas a 
Governor for Life. 

The mode of application to this Socjety for 
Bibles and Testaments shall be through the 
quedinm of the Chaplain, or an Officer, in 
the Navy or Army, or some Clergyman resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood, direcied to the 
Secretary for the time being; and al! books 
shall be sent free of expense from London, 
or by one of the Society's Agents at the 
different Sea Ports, near which the Ships and 
Regiments may be stationed. 

The distribution of Bibles and Testaments 
in the Navy, does not exceed the proportion 
of one book to ten individuals; but a larger 
_proportion, under peculiar circumstances, 
may be permitted in the ie 2 

‘Tae following Ships, Regiments, &c. 
have been supplied with 706 Bibles and 106 
Testaments, heat Lady-day 1806, to Lady- 
day 1307. Ships.—Blanche, Hecla, Reso- 
lution, Falean, Leverct, Spitfire, Monarch, 
“Vesuvius, Theseus, Repulse, Hindostan.— 
Re, iment.—Garrisons.—St. Helena, 
Pendennis, Royal Marines at Chatham. 

Finances, Lady-Day, 1807. 


_. To Balance in the Treasur- 


‘ers’. Hands 25th March, 


_- To Amount of Donations, 


_ §$ubscriptions,Collections, 
&c. from March 25,1806, 


to March 23, 1807....... 424 2 8 
ee £533 6 6 


By Cash paid for Bibles, ~ 

Binding, Packing, Car- 
riage, and other incidental 
Expenses to March 25, 


Balance inTreasnrers' hands, 
March 95, 1807... . one £188 


We hope that the support bestowed on 
this Institution, will appear, by the next an- 
nuai statement, to have heen increased. We 
Observe, with pleasure, that two donations, 


only, amount to £300. 


HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


' Eetter from a Minister, dated Youghall, 


Sept. 23, 1808. 
The Sunday-School_in this place has in- 


creased to 112 children ; among whom I have 


distributed all Dr. Watts’s Divine Songs 


which I brought with me; and some of the | 


children haye learnt them through ; bet many 


are still destitute of them. J] should be oblig- 
_ ed to the So 
_ and also.of Dr. Doduridge’s Prisciples of Re- 

Verse. Tamm also'in want of Testa- 


Society to send me more of them, 


dnd‘ shall soon be withcti: Bibles. 
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The children bring me their odd halfpence, 
to save them till they raise two shillings, when 
I give them a Bible; which, I think, isa . 
better plan with the children, than to distri- 
bute them gravis. 1 have likewise put some 
in a shop, to be sold to the country people. 
In the day-school, we have 140 children.— 
A Society-School was begun the 13th of last 
month in the house of a Quaker. Last week 
there was a public meeting of the subscribers 
to the Laneastrian Free-School in this town, 
and a new committee formed, with power to 
organize the school in the, best manner, in 
this commitice there are the mavor, three 
clergymen, the priest, two or three Quakers, 
some other gentlemen, and myself. 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY. . 
Dislursements from June i, 1807, to June 1, 
1808, 


Mission to Otaheite.......... £320 6 0 
Litto to the South of Africa 663 
Ditto to the East-Indies, in- 

cluding Ceylon ......... 3185 7 
Ditto to 164 15 10 
Ditio to Tobago........ ..... 162 6 2 
Ditto, to Malta.... .......... 665 
The late Mission to. Monte 

Mission to the Jews......... 758 0 

Missionary Seminary at 

804 2.3 
Extra Expences incurred by 

the Students.............. 1614 0 
Printing, &c. Dr, Dod- ; 

dridge’s Rise aud Progress, 

Books, &e. for sundry Mis- 

Religious Tracts for ditto... 47 12 @ 
Expences Anniversary Ser- 

Carrizge of Books bequeath- 

ed by the late Rev. Mr. 

Winter 19 
Travelling Expences of Rev. 

Messrs. Campbell, Calli- 

sod, and Frey, during 

their 21413 
Disbursements by Rev. Mr. 

D, Langton, Under Secre- 

tarv, Salary and Disburse- 

Thomas Lee, Collector... 44 0 

Advanced on. Account of 
“Rev. Mr. Forsyth, Mise - 

sionary in the East-In- sis 

dies:—to be repaid....... 50 0 O 
Legacy Dutyon £50, bee 

Mrs.Wright 3 6 
Charges, Packets, Postages, 47 13 4& 


| | 
| 
| 
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DIDASCALIA. 
DRURY LANE., 
Thursday, Dec. 1, a new drama, called 


Venoni, or the Novice of St. Mark, from the 
pen of Mr. Monk Lewis, was performed for 
the first time.——Dramatis Persone: 
‘Benvolio (Viceroy)....... Mr. Siddons. 
The Marquis Caprara..... Mr. Powell. 
‘Father Celestino (Prior) Mr. Wroughton. 
Venoni (a Novitiate)....... Mr. Elliston. 


Father Jeronymo.......... Mr. Holland. 
Father Mr. De Camp. 
Father Anactasio.......... Mr. Cooke. 
Father Nicolo ... Mr. Maddocks. 


‘Benedetto, viceroy’s steward Mr. Penley. 


Mrs. Sparks. 
Grandees of Messina, Monks, Maskers, 
Fishermen, Servants, Scc.—The scene lies at 
’ Messina, in theisland of Sicily. 
Fable.—Venoni, a young Sicilian noble- 
man, wason the point of marriage with Jo- 
sepha, when her parents were obiiged to visit 
the court of Naples. During their absence, 
Josepha was placed in a convent, where, it 
was reported, she shortly after sickened and 
died. ‘Grief for her loss fora time robbed Ve- 
noni of his sem¥es; and ow his recovery he 
entered the monastery of St) Mark's, which 
was only separated by a party-wall from the 
convent of the Ursulines, in which Josepha 
_was said to have.expired: At this perio: ihe 
piece commences——Venoni is on the eve of 
pronouncing. his vows; when father Michael 
gives him a letter from the abbess tothe prior 
of St. Mark’s, which explains that Celestino, 
the prior, had failed in an attempt upon Jose- 
pha’s virtue, and that her removal from the 
world had been thonght netessary, to prevent 
‘her divulging to her parents the infamous con- 
‘duct of the abbess and her confederate. Blind- 
‘ed by fury, Venoni shews this letter to the 
priot, who says to his holy brethren, ‘< we are 
all discovered "—in consequence Venoni is pre- 
vented from leavingthe monastery, and confi- 
‘ned ina subterraneous dungeon, where the pre- 
‘ceding victim of Celestino’s rage died,* after 


* On the recital of the fate of this victim to 
the rage of Celestino, we certainly expected 
something very terrible to follow, from the 
anthor’s well known taste for the terrific and 
marvellous ; in trnth we began to pity the 
audience, and the lines of the Poet, describing 
a dead man-and another audience, immediate] 
came into cur récollection. soll 
The dead man gave a groan....-. 
They groan’d, they star’d, they ali uprose, 
‘Nor spok’d, nor mov’d their eyes: 
Had it been strange, e’en in this play, 
_ To have seen that dead man rise? 


Didastalia-~=Drury Lane. 
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having been confined twenty.yvears, aud which 
the prior believes to be unknown toall except 


himeelf and his accomplices: but father Mi- 


chael having suspected the existence of such a 
dungeon, bus traced out the way toit, and has- 
tens to apprize the viceroy. In the meanwhile, 


| Venoui, endeavouring te escape from his pri- 


son, knecks down the party-wall, and thus 
breaks into the adjoining convent, and dis- 
covers his mistress, likewise in a dungeon, 
who had not been putto death, but closely 
confined ; and the deliverance of both is short- 
ly after produced by the arrival of father Mi- 
chael, with the viceroy and Josepha’s pazents. 


Dangle.—-Excellent, i’faith !—But won't this 
appear rather impreballe ? 

* Puff.—To be sure it will; but, what the plague! 
a play is aotto shew occurrences that happen every 
day; but things just so strange, that though they* 
never did, they might have happened !—Sueni- 
DAN. 

Notwithstanding this anthority, we cannot 
help -avowing that we thidk the ‘incidents 
of this play never did, or are ever likely to 
happen. There is sucha mixtare of horror 
and improbability about chem that defies even 
all credibility ; for who can believe that Celes- 
tino, the prior of Si. Mark, could live on 
such terms of intimacy and friendship, as he 
is represented to do with the marchioness of 
Caprara, while he is keeping her davghter 
Josepha during the period of twelve mouths 
in a tremendously horrid subterraneous cave, 
lighted only by the inelancholy glimmer of a 
sorry lamp, because she would not consent to 
his libidinous passion ; at the sanie tine cajol- 
ing her motherandall her friends, with the 
tale that she was dead and buried, in the con- 
vent ofthe Ursulines, in which her relations 
had placed her ?—But this burying alive is not 
all : we have insanity and murder to boot, inso- 
much that our author again, as Shakespearé 
says, ‘* waxes desperate with imagination,” 
as he was wont to doin the-M onx, and his 
othergloomy and mostextravagant productions. 
His predilection for cavers, .ghgsts,’ blacks, 
and other strange auxiliaries to his muse, had 
fortified us in the expectation of witnessing 
something not to be met with every day, either 
in casile, cloister, or prison ; but notwith- 
standing this, the denouement of Ve- 
noni, is so horrid and improbable, and the 


“pantomiine atrocity so very glaring, that it 


excited the universal disgust of the audi- 
ence ; and, like them, we more than once 


“wished the curtain would fall to relieve us 


from terrors no one could give eredit to. 
The poise and confusion was sv great ai the 
latter end of the picce that we. could -not by 
became of the prior 
and his holy brotherhocd, who were all re- 


presented to be villains alike, in compliment, 


| 
Marchioness of Caprara... Mrs. Powell. 
Josepha Mrs. Siddons. 
| 
\ 
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‘we suppose, to the reigning sentiment lately 
in vogue in France (titat all priests are rogues) 
whence this piece derived its origin. [tis 
taken from the French drania entitled Les 
Vittimes Clottrées, which was performed at 
Paris with great success ; and when it is con- 
sidered how forcilly it attacks the monks, we 
- cannot in the least be surprised, as that order 
of people has been, by the fashionable philoso- 
phical currency, subjected to the most un- 
manly attacks of writerswho chose to level 


their sarcasm and illiberality ai them when- 


they had not even the privilege of defending 
themselves from fa libertéet Légalité. 

The audience manifested great disapproba- 
tion ; and much must be curtailed to ensure 
it even a short run ; the third act can never 
femuin on the stage, in its present state. 
m. scene helped to 

en without producing an 

of pe A 
what was already too heavy ; although like 
the comic wit of the piece it was intended to 
lighten it. Apropos, of this wit the following 
is a specimen : the scene, as our readers have 
already been informed, lies at Messina; Be- 
nedetto says, It I were a senator I would 
“* have an act of parliament to prevent fat 
es fron: walking out in the 
—In fact the humourous parts of the play 
ptoduced no laughter ; but it would be doing 
great injustice to the author not to avow that 
the language of the serious parts is in general 
highly creditable to him, eliciting fine senti- 
ments, finely expressed. When it is pub- 
lished we shall notice some of those passages 
which ‘struck us as particularly worthy of 
attention. 

We tour readers with a slight repre- 
sentation of the situation of the hero and he- 
roine in the last scene, by which they will 
be enabled to judge of its probability. Such of 
them who have been deal will be surpri- 
sed to see a convent and a monastery so nigh 
each other, and perhaps may exclaim, as a 
highly distinguished foreigner did to us, on 
viewing this exhibition: 
autres, nous n’avons jamais vu parciile chose 
dans le monde—mats, croyez-vous que Jolin 
Bull Cavalera ? 

Mr. Lewis's Pair of Dungeons. 


EXPLANATION. 
A. 


osepha’s dungeon, in the convent of the 
Ursulines, where 


vear ; this unfortunate lady appears only in 
Venoni's dungeon in the 


No. 
2 


Diantre, nous 


has been contined one. 
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monastery of St. Mark.—This pair af dans 
geons fills the whole front of the stage. 

C. The party-wall that divides the two dun- 
geons, and which is knocked down by the 
exertions of Venoni—a feat we believe not to 
have been equalled since the days of Gay 
Earl of Warwick, or of Jack the Giant-killer. 

No. 2. represents the dungeons after the 
exertions of Signor Venoni’s athletic powers. 

Of the petformets, the most prominent was 
Elliston, who pourtrayed the character of 
Venoni with an interest and ability, which 
fairly entitled him to the applause he received. 
His industry has more than once reminded 
us of the just observation Garrick made to 
one of our friends: ‘* ‘Hf the performers, said 
he, would only be industrious, and apply that 
time to the study of their profession which 
they do to taverns and dissipation, you would 
have much better acting than you have ; anb 
THE MORAL CHARACTER OF PLAYERS RE« 
TRIEVED ; for iy part, to preserve my re- . 
putation, I assure you that 1 am we to 
devote all my time to my profession.” From 
appearance, Elliston seems to be closely fot- 
lowing this advice ; ifso, he need not doubt 
of success; and what is still more in 
his favour, he may bid defiance to those 
reptiles about the press (hinted at in page 580 
of our present volume), who praise or abuse 
in proportion to the plunder they do or do not 
obtain, and whose base prostitution frequent- 
ly makes good bad, and bad worse ; to borrow 
a pbrase from Owen Feltham’s Resolves, 
—*<their foolish sentences dropt upon papet 
“ set folly-on a hill, and are a monument 
tomake their infamy eternal.” 

On Wednesday evening, Dec. 7, the au- 
thor, in consequence of the marked disappro- 
bation of the audrence, desired it to be an- 
nounced that he would withdraw the piece, to 
write an entire new third act.—-On the same 
morning appeared the following paid for 
puff, in a diurnal print: 

** Indecd, this new drama seems to unfold 
new beauties every successive. representation. 
It was disputed, however, which had more 
admirers, Venoni, or Love in a Tub; the 


latter certainly appeared universally to please.”" 


Thus it appears thata contemptible dance 
has universal admirers, while Venoni, not- 
withstanding its new beauties every night, is 
left in the minority, and obliged to be written 
over again !—Surely this is'a strange way of 
puffing, and worthy only modern managers, 
modern authors, and modern newspapers 


Monday, Dec, 12, the Drama of Venont, 
was again bronght forward, with aherations, 
and an entire new third act, much to the credit 
vf the author and to the improvement of the 
piece ; assome part of the improbability has 
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been done away although Ludovico, THE DEAD 
MAN, has really been trought to life, as our 
readers will perceive by the following account 
the new third act. 
_ Jtopens with a view of the inside of an 
awful subterraneous dungeon, where Celes- 
tino aud his confederates determine to fix ihe 
last abode of Venoni, whom, thev convey 
thither. There Venoni meets the Monk I.u- 
dovica, (spoken-of in the play, as dying, afier 
having been contined 20 years, in the vaults of 
the monastery) and informs him, that he 
has discovered an outlet that leads to the 
convent, but that the door to the passage 
is strongly bolted; this door, Venoni, by 
-means of a. bar found in his dungeon, 
breaks down, and thereby escapes. ‘The 
scene. discovers the Abbess and Ceelestino 
consulting about the future disposal of Jose- 
pha, and concludes with his determination to 
possess her. Josepha is then brought blindfold- 
edintoa dungeon, nearthe hallof the convent, 
_and Jeft, as if to. be confined there for ever ; 
when suddenly, afier a solemn symphony on 
the organ, the scenedraws and discovers the 
Abbess with her sister companions in the hall, 
which is finely illuminated and prepared for a 
banquet ; here, while the Abbess is persuading 
Josepha to listen to Celestino’s designs, 


Venoni breaks in, and recognizing” Josepha, 


endeavours to carry her off, but is prevented 


by theentrance of Celestino and his party; | 
who, while parting the lovers, is himself sur- 


prised by the entrance of Father Michael, 
with the Viceroy, and a party of guards at one 
door, and the father and mother of Josepha 
through another door of the convent : and the 
piece concludes. 

‘This alteration was received with much ap- 
plause, particularly by those who, like our- 
selves, had witnessed the ridiculous exhibition 
ofa pair of dungeons, the party-wail, and its 
demolition. But the denouement would have 
been rendered still more complete if the ci-de- 
vant dead man, Ludovico, had b:en introduced 
in the last scene, and confronted with his 
infamous superior, Celestine. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
On Monday, Dec. 5, we descended by thir- 


teen steep steps into the cavern of this theatre, 
yclep’d the pit, not for our own pleasure—for 
we have never entered it with that sensation 
sitice the death of the smothered victims, to 
whose sad manes the: managers and proptie- 
tors have never elevated, by way of inonu- 
ment, any barrier against similar accidents, 
notwithstanding the catastropucs of Sadler’s 
Wells, and. Covent-Gaiden theatre,—our duty 
.ta the Panoraina therefore led us to report 
on the new farce. entitled the School for 
Authors, of which the following are the 
Dramatis Persone : 
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Cleveland Me. Bruntone 
Mr. Farley. 


Jane (Niece to Diaper)...Miss Norten, 


Falle.—The whole of the business of this 
piece turns on the strange infatuation which 
possesses Diaper, a wealthy tradesman, of 
being. esteemed a dramatic writer of emi- 
nence;. to establish this character he* has 
constructed. a tragedy called Gunpowder 
Treason, or, the Fifth of November, for the 
success of which being very anxious, he 
prevails upou Cleveland, a young man of 
liberal acquirements, to acknowledge the new 
piece coming out to be his.—Cleveland ac- 
cedes to tliis, desirous of recommending 
himself as the professed admirer of his niece, 
Jane, an accomplished girl, .who is also 
attached to him, ome whose hand Diaper is 
determined to bestow upon no ane but aman 
of geirius. Gunpowder Treason is hissed-off 
the stage, but a comedy performed the same 
night at the other house, and which is com- 
pletely successful, is declated by Cleveland te 
be his production.» On-this, Diaper, -glad to 
hush up the whole businessy gives his. niece 
to Cleveland, and the piece concludes. ‘The 
auxiliary characters of Wormwood, a snarl 
ing critic, and Frank, Jeffry, and Susan, 
confidential servants, &c. give some variety 
to the picture. 

This farce is said to have been written by 
the late Mr. ‘I'obin; and if it were possible 
for us to forget the sources from whence. ‘he 
drew this rather improbable piece of pleasan- 
trv, it might pass as -a very able effort of: his 
genius in the farcical line. Itis taken from 
a tale of Marmontel, anglicised- in Foote’s 
Patron, and from a French dramatic proverb 
entitled /’ Amateur; and, lastly, from the Cri- 
tic, of which it is so-close and flagrant an 
imitation that da chose saute aux yeux, as the 
French say. Some of the-expressions aud 
characters, are merely ‘* disfigured, as beg- 
‘* gars do stolen children, to make them pass 
“© for their own.”—Diaper from the Minories 
is another Sir Fretful ; Wormwood is Sneer, 
and poor Susan an ignorant kind of Mrs. 
Dangle. Frank, Diaper’s fooéman-is cer- 
tainly notin the Critic,—yet, like Dangle, 
he is represented to be a judge of dramatic 
literature—he is, moreover, a writer of criti- 
cisms, anda Reviewer. Diaper, is performed 
ty Munden, who substituted mummery ‘and 
vaths for that superior kind of acting, we heve 
so frequently witnessed in the Sir Freiful 
Plagiary of the inimitable Parsons. Frank, the 
footman, was ably supported by Jones—this 


‘character seems to have been designed by the 


author as a vehicle to ridicule thewriters of cri- 
ticisms on the drama in the newspapers ; and 
when we reflect ou the trash that issues from 
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the press, under this title, we cannot be 


surprised that it should have excited the au- | 


“thor’s bile, or been offensive to other persons 
of sense. 

The intention, the latguage, and the wit 
of the School for Authors, are highly credita- 
ble to its lamented author, on whose accanunt 
we had occasion to regret (in noticing his ele- 
production of Curfew, Panorama, 

“Vol. I. p. 1230) his being snatched from the 
enjoyment of witnessing the success of the ef- 
forts of his muse.—However, we are happy to 
do justice to his memory, ia affirming a he 
never meant the character of Diaper to be 
degraded by such vollies of oaths as his repre- 
sentative emits; they could be expected only 
from the very refuse of society, Jost to all the 
blandishmentg- of decency and civilization. 
The managers should not suffer the genius of 
any author to be socalumniated and defamed, 
nor their patent theatres turned into Schools 
for Swearing? 

A LITTLE TRUTH FROM THE FRENCH. 

“The following article, literally translated 
fiom the Paris Paper, entitled the Journal de 
Empire, of the 8th November, we submitto 


our readers, as an excellent dissertation on 


the subject of which it treats, leaving them 
to make their own comments on so 
singular a production—but requesting their 


_Feference for comparison to the note below, 


extracted from the Panorama of August 
page 924. 

It is some years since we heard a songstress 
of .wost transcendant and extraordinary pow- 
ets. Certainly we cannot have forgotten 
Madame Catalani—that virtuosa, who has at 
this period no rival on the immense theatres 
of Europe, and who to sweetness and grace, 
unites whatever the organs of hartaony can 


possess, of rapidity of exccution, brilliancy, 


and energy. After having beea the delight 
of Paris, in various concerts, which con- 
stantly attracted crowds, though never were 
sweet sounds sold at a higher price, Madame 
Catalani was called to London, the country, 
where they judge il’, bat pay well; where 
they are. prodigal of gold, to extiaordinary 
talents, more from ostentation than from sen- 
diment. This singer found on her arrival 
many of the Cognoscenti, whom chance 
seemed to have assembled in this country for 


_ the exprese purpose of rendering her triumph 


the greater. She has conquered the Biiling- 
tons, the Storaces ; and never, for an instant, 
was her victory doubtful. Sire was called to 


England on speculation, and they measured | 


— of the singer by the number 
of.auditors she attracted. The evening of 
her debut, the house was filled long before 
the-commenucement of tlie picce; thing 


Didascalia,—A little Truth fram the French. 
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| astonishing in Encland, where in general they 
go late to the Theatre. Her famous air, 
*« Son Regina,—Je suis Reine,” excited the 
most lively enthusiasm, and she was pro- 
claimed the ** Queen of Harmony.” Every 
evening of her appearance, her court was 
constantly the most numerous, and the most 
brilliant that ever had been seen in a country 
where interest has continually attracted ta- 
lents. By an unusual privilege, granted only 
to vetain her, they permitted her to sing at 
several concerts, to go to different cities, such 
as Bath, Oxford, Cambridge. Her Benefits 
were astonishing, and everywhere she reaped 
a prolific harvest of guineas. She departed 
laden with the spoils of England. She 
proved herself indeed the Gove of Song, by 
her ‘* Regina;” and never were contribu- 
tions more willingly paid, with greater ea- 
gerness, with more ardour. The country 
witere they make fortunes is the lest for 
artists; but when their fortunes are made, 
they chuse to spend them in the cduntry 
where they have lived with most comfort. Ho-~ 
noured during her stay in France with the 
most flattering marks of the munificence of 
the great Napoleon, it wus towards the happy 
climate subjected to his empire, that Madame 
Catalani turned her eyes.—Itis in the coun- 
try of glory, and the arts, among the most 
polished people in the universe, in the midst 
of society the most refined, that she proposes 
to enjay the fruits of her talents.—She never 
can forget that France established her reputa- 
tion, and that it was the first foundation of 
the fortune she has acquired in England. 
The approbation of Frenchmen, however, ts 
more honourable to the artist than the gold of 
England.—Journal de L'Empire, Nov. 8. 


Note alluded to above. 


* Our. correspondent may rely on our unal- 
terable attachment to our native Morals and Man- 
ners; we have long been aware of the evil 
he alludes to; it was this that prompted us to 
propose the utter banishment of the Italian Opera 
from our manly shores [the Spaniards have no 
Italian Opera, thank Heaven!) and the éyeeting 
of one supported by English heart of oak. The 
noblemen who would undertake such an establish - 
ment oa the ruins of French intrigue and Italian 
craft, would deserve well of their country ; for 
we have no hesitation in affirming, that if Bona- 
parte did not find it to suit his purpose, he would 
not permit us to have his Italian Singers or his 
French Dancers. Therefore, the sooner his sub- 
jects, or his ‘instruments, call them what we 
please, are out of owr country the better 3 for we 
Anow that WHEN THEY HAVE © FEATHERED 
THEIR NESTS” THEY WILL LEAVE US, AND 
LAUGH AT Us—will sit themselves down in some 
joli chatcau, (bought, at the twentieth part of its 
value, from the plunder of some noble emi- 
grant starving for his loyalty,) and recount 


wich mickle glee the glaring inabecilities: of.... 
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SKETCHES OF VIENNA. 
(Continued from p. 319, Vol. 


travellers seem to consider, that the 


vicinity of the Austrian capital bas any par- 
ticular “beauties worthy of their attention. 
Winter is the general season for their visit 


there, and being immersed in the pleasures. 


af masquerades, balls, theatres, &c. they 
quit Vienna in. the spring without having 
extended their observations to ihe distance of 
three miles beyond the barriers. fs ot 

The royal seats of Schoenbrunn and Lax- 
enburg, the numerous villas of the nobility, 
the banks of the majestic Danube, the rich- 
ness of the scenery, and the amiable simpli- 
city of the peasantry, have great charms for 
the painter, the moralist, and the man of 
general research. 

We shall commence this article with some 
account of that great national work, 


The Navigable Canal. 


' The munificence of Francis IT. is pecu- 
liarly distinguished by the establishment of 
an inland water-communication, which was 
projected in the commencement of the last 
century. In 1719, Charles VI. declared 
Trieste and Fiume to be free ports,-and made 
a harbour at Porto-Re in Dalmatia. In 1726 
the faincus road from Carlstadt to Fiume was 
began. The empress in 1752 built a mole at 
Trieste, which, in spite of all opposition, 
proved so truly advantageous to that port, 
that its population has doubled itself since 
her reign. The canal passes near the empe- 
ror’s palace at Laxenburg, and its banks are 
ornamented with poplars. It crosses the 
hizh road to Baden, famous for iis mineral 
waters, and proceeds on to Neustadt. The 
dreary waste of Steinfeld was first colonized 
by the empress Theresa in 1763 5 siic caused 
a villgge to be built and peopled it with 
Tyrolians. What a-delight would it -be to 
that amiable sovereign if she could see her 
labonrs rewarded as they are at present by 
fruitful helds, fine gardens, and a flourishing 
colony! The church bears a long inscription 
in Latin, commemorative of her patriotic 
spirit, 

‘The first grand object of the projectors of 
this canal [three gentleanen of Neustadt] 
was, to facilitate the conveyance of eoal from 
the neighbouring mines; and by a conmnn- 
nication with the Adriatic, not only to tuerease 
‘the imernal commerce of - the Llereditary 
‘States, but also to give to the trade of the 
southern provinces a decided advantage, by 
means of mitercousse with the Danube. One 
of the geuitlemeu undertook a journey to 
England, to periect himself in the knowledge 
of our collieries, iron-works, &e. ‘Vheem- 
peror offered himself asa partner, with his 


Vor [Lit. Pan, Jan. 1800), 
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private fortune, in the. speculation; and as - 
savereign gave it every support, Its length is 
about thirty-five miles.  Lts principal. supply 
is a small river near Neustadt. ‘The plane of 
its course inclizes above three hundred feet, 
and is divided into fifty-two locks ;, the breadth 
of it within the lines of Vienna is above 
twenty-eight feet. Only vessels of the com- 
pany are allowed to navigate it;.they are 72 
feet loug by 6 : broad, and a cargo of 600 cwt 
is easily towed by one horse. 

Oedenburg in, Hungary is the point, whence 
one branch is to extend to Raab; and the 
other through the Eisenburg coimitat, and . 
inner Austriay to Oberlaybach in Carinthia. 
That no impediment might interrupt this, 
great national concern, the emperor in 1799 
ordered thatalldelinquents for minar offences, 
who had conducted themselves orderly and. 
peaceably in prison, Should be employed on 
the canal. They were brought from all parts. 
of the empire; the company agreed to victual 
them,, but the city magistrate was to procure 
them lodging. 

I is to be regrétted, for the sake of anti- 
quily, that no person has: undertaken to 
collect and register the numerous remains of, 
ancient times which have been discovered,, 
viz. Raman bricks and medals, ffagments of, 
statues and columns, urns, vaults with iron, 
bars and doors, &c. } 


We shall now beg leave to conduct the 
reader to the 
Coal Mines.at Schanerlenten, 

The mansion of count Pergen, valled 
Sebenstein, lies on ovr road. Some. years 
ago it was fitted up in the tue chivaleresque- 
style. The count received his visitors with 
all the courtliness of a cavalier, and. conduct- 
ed them to the armoury, wich was well. 
furnished with Teutonic insignia, arms, &c, 
then he led them into the great halt; where 
the company welcomed them by a shake of 
the hand, and they drank.‘ prosperity to 
the brotherhood,” out of a Cologne tankard, 
that had seen more thao forty. luswes. The 
table was covered with a cold collation ane 
fruits, andatame reebuck “frisked about the 
hail claiming iss pittance from the guests. 

The coal mines were first discovered by a 
smith.in the villages by. pursuing a rivulet 
that prought coai down, from 4be mountains, 
he found a very aich vein. . He concealed 
his treasyre as wellas-be could, and contipugd 
to supply his forge from time to tiew. After 
two years he was surprised one day by the 
Owner of the furest, aud accuse’ of iajuriag 
his property.. Lie affair was carried into a 
court of justice; ihe mountain was examined, 
‘and since thar prood the capial aad. us 
hare been supphed. wish thus 
fuel, .As the aniuers are placed on a kind of 
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military establishmentyand under the greatest 


subordination, it was asked, who was their 
enemy ?—** He is over and under us, da 
and night,” exclaimed a lad; ‘* and will 
grant vs neither a truce nor The 
soldier in the field sees his enemy, but ours 
attacks us unseen with the impetuosity of aa 
open foe, and the treachery of an assassin.” 
Their moral is inscribed in large characters 
onadoor, ‘ Do what is right, and tear no 
man.” 
There are two principal shafts; the hori- 
zontal one extends about one hundred and 
fifty yards, and the vertical one above one 
hundred and twenty. In the latter the coals 
are raised in tubs bya horse windlass, and 
the different species are properly sorted. As 
the miners are particularly afflicted with 
azue, Dr. Hoffinger, who resides here, has 
been very successful in curing the disorder by 
an electuary compounded of steel filings, 
bark, cascarilla, rhubarb, and rose honey. 
- The iron works at Piiten merit the atten- 
tion of the traveller. 
Loxenburg Palace. 
This royal residence is far inferior to Scho- 
enbrunn, but very attractive on account of 
its pure air, the fine plain in which it stands, 
a for — The 
amily gencrally pass part of the summer 
and fot the signing of a 
treaty of in 1725 —_ — and 
Spain, It is composed of different buildings 
cme at various periods and for divers pur- 
s. The old castle was erected by Albert 
IL. in 1377, after his campaign against the 
Prussians ; and there he ended his days. The 
Turks set fire to it on their retreat from 
Vienna in 1683, but every succeeding mo- 
narch has added some embellishment. On 
one side of the park stands a noble tennis- 
court, with glades cut through the forest ; 
and further on is an aviary for pheasants which 
faces a large canal. A path to the left leads 
ta the temple of Concord, built by Francis II. 
The hermitage contains two large fignres of 
hermits, one is in the attitude of praying; 
and on a tablet is this inscription,—* Man, 
king of the earth, masterpiece of creation, 
uickened by the breath of God, consider 
thy high calling!” A flower garden sur- 
rounds the hermitage. To the left is a cell ; 
on treading the threshold a concealed piece of 
mechanism causes the hermits to start up 
erect, and on sitting down on the seats the 
begin to pipe a la Merlin, and the couc 
sinks in asif it was broken; the clock also 
begins to chime. In the middle room is 
piaced a stool fronting an image of St Francis ; 
one has scarcely knelt on it before the figure 
epens like a pair of shutters, and a beautiful 
female form, under the figure of Constanct 
erowned with flowers, presents itself. The 
whole is executed in 2 most masterly mannet. 
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The Fisherman's House ts curiously.paint- 
ed with all the implements of his art; and 
with caricatures of the low vices of drunken- 
ness, laziness, litigiousness, &ce——The 
House of Pleasure,” suv. termed, is full of 
allegorical paintings representing the Aus- 
trian character, as some think ; but according 
to others, a satire on human life. Near 
the theatre is an e uestrian statue of Joseph 
If. in bronze, with the genii of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Legislature, personified on 
the pedestal. ‘There are various other ob- 
jeets which we must omit. 


_ SCOTT'S MARMION. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—Will you excuse the liberty of an 
obseure individual, who addresses you on the 
subject of reviewing? Tam afraid that your 
Panoramic eye is sometimes dimmed by the 
smoke of the midnight lamp, and the great 
exhaustion of animal vigour; and no won- 
der, when we consider the intenseness of your 
labours ! 

At the time of your review of Mr. Scott's 
Marmion, you were not aware, perhaps, that 
the horrors of ‘* Flodden Field” had been 
sung before. In 1774 the Rev. Mr. Lambe 
published a curious MS. in verse on the sub- 
ject, written about the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. It consists of four parts, which con- 
tain nine fits or divisions; and the whole 
comprises five hundred and _ seventy-seven 
quartains. TI will add a specimen, describ- 
ing the death of King James : 


The cartase of the king himself 
Naked was left, as it was found, 
The earl could not know it right, 
Searching the same upon the ground. 
Till the Jord Dacres, at the last, - 
By certain signs did know the king 5 
His corpse into a, cart being placed, 
They to Newcastle did it bring. 


King James’s body was embalmed, 
Sweet, like a king, and then was sent 

To Shene in Surrey, where intombed ; 
Some say thercis now a monument, 


The notes are very interesting, and explain 
many obscure passages in Shakespeare. The 
appendices contain ** The Buchanshire Tra- 
ge e or Sir James the Ross,” an historical 
ballad ; ‘* An old Scotch Song on the Battle 
of Flodden ;” ‘* The Bataile of Branxton ;" 
** Skelton,* Laureate, against the Scottes ;’ 
and ‘* The lamentable Complaint of King 
James of Scotlande, who was slayne at Scott- 
ish fielde.” Yours, &c. C. W. 


* Quod Skelton, Laureate, 
Kynges most royal estate. 


oratour to the 
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DESCRIPTION OF LORD PENRYN’S SLATE 
QUARRY, NEAR BANGOR, NORTH WALES. 


This quarry was the property of the late 
Lord It is on of a lofty 
mountain, and within half a mile of the 
great post road from Capel Cerig to Bangor, 
in the county of Carnarvon. 

This quarry may be reckoned one of the 
_ curiosities of Carnarvonshire ; and any tra- 
veller taking the tour of North Wales should 
not omit seeing it. The solid masses of 
slate dug from the summit to the base are 
from’ $0 to 100 feet; and when the sun 
reflects its beams on its sides, it gives the 
finest prismatic colours imaginable. The 
dividing the strata of slate from the main 
body appears to a stranger beholding the 
workmen a service of datiger, particularl 
when they are employed in splitting the roc 
from the summit. This is effected by a 
small beam fastened to the top, with two 
ropes at each end, on which four, five, or 
ix men frequently stand, and with their iron 
crows and sledge-hammers flake off the slate 
from the sides, in pieces from two to eight 
feet in thickness, and six to seven in length. 
In other places, the slate rock is divided by 

tasts from gunpowder. From the miners, 
the different pieces go to the persons who 
shape them. This is done on the spot ; and 
when finished they are put into small waggons 
that hold near half a ton each, and from 
this are conveyed along an iron railway,which 
runs ona gentle declivity for two miles and a 
half to Port Penryn, and from thence ship- 

d to Iraend, Scotland, and many parts of 

ngland. 

The slate produced from this quarry is of a 
remarkably fine quality, a close texture, very 
light, anda bright sea-green colour in 
but some parts of the strata are a purple blue. 
They form them of different sizes, for the 
’ different purposes they may be used for; such 

as grave-stones, chimney-pieces, and covering 
for houses. The first are prepared with a 
hich polish, about six inches thick, and fit 
for the scalptor’s hand, without any further 
treuble than his engraving: these are gene- 
rally sold by the ton weight. Others, that 
are only half finished, to be used for stairs, 
horse-blocks, &c. are left in that state to be 
_ formed according to the purposes wanted, are 
also sold by the ton: the first are sold atabout 
55s. and called imperial ; the latter at 30s. 
per ton. For the roofs of houses, three 
sorts are made, and go under the following 
descriptions ; duchesses, countesses,and ladies : 
the first measure 24 inches by 12, and sell 
for £6 per thousand; the next, 20 inches 
by 10, and sell for £4 per thousand; and 
ladies, 16 inches by 8, sell for £2 per 
thousand. At the port of Penryn school- 
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slates are made and framed in a complete 


-manner for use: they are exported in 


great quantities. 
Having described the quarry, it would be 
doing injustice to the -distinguished taste’ of 
Lady Penryn to pass over in silence her beaus 
tiful cottage, which, by her polite attention, 
is allowed to be seen by every person travel- 
ling this part of Wales. It is simply elegant ; | 
a fine lawn before the house extends to the 
rapid river Ogwin ; and immediately opposite, 
the slate quarry, screened by a stupendous 
mountain at the back, gives this place a most 
rumantic appearance. ‘The walks in the 
domain are laid out with uncommon taste ; 
and on the summit of a high rock, which 
bends its craggy brow over the in, the 
view is prodigiously grand. Near the foot of 
the hill is a great fall of water, over large 
rocks, roots of trees, &c. and would make 
one of the richest studies possible for any 
artist to take his subject from. Lady Penryn 
has fixed on this rock several seats, formed 
of wood painted like mushrooms, that have 
a most novel and whimsical appearance. 
About a mile from the cottage is the farm, 
This also lays claim to the visitor’s attention. 
as being the completest; thing of the kind in 
Wales. The poultry-yard, pig-styes, dairies, 
and all the oflices, are composed entitely of 
highly polished slate; and water is laid into 
every division in such abundance, as makes 
the poultry and pigs superior to those that ia 
general are to be met with. Her ladyship 
as fitted up two rooms in this farm, where 
the family frequently dines. The cottage is 
called Ogwin Bank ; and the stables, staiis 
of the cottage, &c. are all made of slate. ~ 


ROYAL INSTICUTION. 

The Objects of the Royal Institution are 
the advancement ard diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and the application of Experi- 
mental Science to the purnoses of life. ; 

For attaining these ends it has been provi- 
ded with a spacious Theatre for the delivery 
of Public Lectures ; with a Chemical Labo. 
ratory for the pursuit of new useful, — 
tions ; with a collection of Specimens in Mi- 
neralogy and Geology for the use of Students 
in these Sciences ;.with an Apparatus Room 
containing the Instruments necessary for Me- 
chanical and Physical Investigations, and 
Models of useful Inventions ; with a Library 
of Reference, and Reading Rooms containing 
the Monthly Publications and daily News- 
papers. 

In the Theatre, Annyal Courses of Lectures 
are delivered on the most useful branches of 
Experimental Science, by the Professors to 
the Institution ; and Lecturers are engaged 
from time to time, in different branches of 
geueral Wess Literature, and the Fine 
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Arts. The names of the Lecturers and the 
subjects are notified in the acekly cards sent 
round to the Members. 

The following Arrangements are made for 
the present Year : 

The Lectures on Experimental Chemistry, 
Electro-Chemical Science, and Geology, are 
delivered by H. Davy, Esq. Sec. R. 5. 

Those on Mechanical Philosophy, by Wil- 
liam Allen, Esq. F. R. 

Those on Astronomy, by John Pond, Esq. 
F. R. S. 

Those on Botany, by James Edward Sinith, 
M. D. Pres. Lin. Soc. and F. R. S. 

Those on History and Poetry, by the Rev. 
W. Crowe, Public Oratorin the University 
of Oxford. 

Those on Music, by Mr. Samuel Wesley. 

Those on Perspective, by Mr. John George 
Wood. 

To the Laboratory, which is under the di- 
rection of the Professor of Chemistry, aud 
which is open to any scientific persons who 
May propose important chemical in vestiga- 
tions, serics of experiments are continually 
carried on ; Minerals and substances likely to 
be useful in Agriculture, Arts, and Manufac- 
tures, are avialysed, and researches tending to 
the progress of useful discovery prosecuted ; 
of the results of these many have been already 
published, particularly Researches upon Tan- 
ning, the Principles of Electrical Decomposi- 
tion, and the Nature of the Alkalies and the 
Earths. In this Laboratory there is now 
‘constructing,* in consequence of the liberal 
Contributions of a few Individuals, a Voltaic 
Apparatus of yreat power, which will soon 
be Soaiiadee into use, and which wiil ascertain 
- how far the analytical operations of this new 
and extraordinary iasirument can be extended 

_and applied to useful purposes, 


The Collection of Minerals is arranged ac- 
cording to the latest Geological and Mineralo- 
gical Discoveries, and is open every Monday 
and Wednesday, from 12 to 3 0’Clock, to 

those Proprietors and Subseribers who may 
be desirous of studying Miueralogy and Gyo- 
logy. The specimens have names affixed to 
them, and the order is such, that all tle dif- 
ferent classes may he exaniined with the great- 
est quickness and facility. 

The Model Room (though the Apparatus 
isas yet in an imperfect state) contains many 
useful Instruments, and their number is 
constantly increasing. 


The Library of Reference is open every 
day excepi Sunday, and Monday, from 10 
o’'Clock, till 4. It contains upwards of 
12,000 volumes of the hest Authors and Edi- 
tions in every branch of Science and [itera- 
ture, with alphabetical and systematical Cata- 
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logues thereof, and attendance is always 
given, by which any of the books are imme- 
diateiy procured. : 

The Reading Rooms are open every day 
except Sunday, from o'clock in the morning, 
till 11 o'clock at night. They contain the 
most respectable new publications, with all 
the scientific and literary Journals both Fo- 
reign and English ; the English, Scotch, and 
Irish Newspapers, and such Foreign ones as 
can be obtained. 

There are five Classes of Members who 
compose this Institution: the first Class con- 
sists of Propriciors whose number is limited, 
and is now full. 

The second Chass consists of Life Subscri- 
bers, who are entitled to all the advantages of 
the Lectures, Public Experiments, Library 
and Reading Rooms for Life, by paving 
Thirty Guineas ; or by paying Three Guineas 
annually. 

The third Class consists of Annual Sub- 
scribers, who are entitled to the same privi- 
leges as the Subscribers for Life, but from 
year to year only, on paying for such year 
Four Guineas, and who are at liberty to 
withdraw their names on giving notice thereof 
on or before the 31st of December, in the 
current year. 

The fourth Class consists of Subscribers ta 
the Lectures on Chemistry and Natural Phi- 
losophy, and the Collection of Mineralogy 
and Geology : the Subscription for this De- 
partment of the Institution is Two Guineas 
annually, and -the same Regulations prevail 
as in the third Class, with respect to the pe- 
riods of Subscription. 


Ladies may Lelong to any of these Classes of 
Subscribers. 


Ladies subscribing Two Guineas each, ae 


-admitted to all the Public Lectures, and to 


the Collection of Mineralogy and Geology ; 
aad any Lady subscribing Four Guineas may - 
introduce any one of her unmarried Dangh- 
ters; and for every additional Guinea auy 
one more of her unmarried Daughters. 

Geatlemen must be proposed as Candidates 
in anv of the Classes by Members of the 
Royal Institution ; and Ladies desirous of be- 
coming Subscribers must be recommended by 
Ladies, who are Proprietors or Subscribers, 
the list of whose names may be seen at the 
Roya! Institution. 

There are two Terms for Lectures, one 
from Dec. 10 to March 1; the other frown 
March to July 1. The privileges of An- 
nual Subscribers close on the 10th of March 
of the year ensuing thatin which they have 
subscribed ; but Aunual Subscribers whose 
names are proposed between Dec. 10 and 
March 10, are considered as entitled to their 
privileges til March 10, the following year. 
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BRIEF NARRATIVE OF MY CAPTIVITY AMONG 
THE LADRONES ; WITH OBSERVATIONS 
RESPECTING THOSE PIRATES. 


On the 13th of August 1806, I sailed from 
Bombay as first mate of the Tay country ship, 
bound for China, Wm. Greg, master. Afier 
a tedious passage through the Mindora Sea, 
we arrived at St. John’s on the south coast of 
China, Nov. 29; next day a fishing boat 
came off to ask i we wanted an outside pilot. 
Capt. Greg offered the fishermen 70 dollars 
if they would attend with their boats and con- 


duct us to Macao Roads; they insisted on- 


receiving 100 dollars, which capt. G. would 
not give. Two of them came on board, and 
seeing we had only two guns, observed, that 
did the Ladrones know our weak siate, they 

. would attack, and no doubt carry us. We 
informed them that theugh we had only two 
carriage guns we had plenty of small arms. 
Soon after they went away, and stood towards 
St. John’s. 

We kept turning to windward with light 
N.E. winds anchoring occasionally. Dee. 6, 
being at anchor about four miles west of the 
lutle Ladrone, a large Junk stood down from 
the northward, right towards is... Capt. G. 
looking at her through a glass, observed, 
that she was a war Junk ; but whethera 
Mandarin, or Ladrone, he could not say ; 
though I am since well aware she must have 
been the latter, At tlie sane time he gave 
orders for a gun to be loaded, and the smail 
arms to be got on deck, which we fired, to see 
if they were in order ; 09 this the Junk hauled 
her wind, and stood to the N.W. betwetn 
the islands. 

At six P.M. of the same day came to an 
anchor, about one mile. and a half below 
Kow-how Point. As were at some dis- 
tance from Macao, and the second mute was 
rather unwell, capt. G. desired that L would, 
at daylight in the morning, get the cutter 
out, and make the best of iny way to Macuo, 
in order to get a pilot off as soon as possible, 
and a compadore with provisions, of which 
we were very short. 

On the the 7ih at sunrise 1 left the ship, 
in the cutter, with six Lascars, having with 
us two muskets. About half past seven A.M. 
having pulled a litle to windward of Kow- 
how Point, came to an anchor, to step the 
boat’s masts. The tide at strong ebb. Observ- 
ed several vessels of different sizes coming 
from the northward, which ] then imagined 
to be fishermen ; though I found afterwards 
they were Ladrones. One Junk in particu- 
lar, seemed to be coming from Macao, she 
being then some way inside of Caburetia 
Point. 

Having stepped the masts and weighed, 


pulled and sailed towards Macao, with as 
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‘light breeze. Being about two-thirds of the 


way between Kow-how and Cabaretta Points, 

the Junk before-mentioned stood towards us, 

as nearto the wind as she could. Observed: 
a boat put off from alongside her, which pull- 

ed towards us, and which I imagined to be 
a compadore boat. On her cowing closer, 

observed she was full of people ; and as 1 was 

loadinga musket, they fired a gun at us fro: 

their bow. As we were pulling towards each 

other, we closed almost immediately, when 

they boarded us. ‘They stabbed one of my 

men in the back; and one of them madea 

blow at me with his sword ; I jumped over- 

board to avoid the blow. They shortly aiter- 

wards took me up, and the tide having: by 

this time set the boat alongside the Junk, 

they ordered us to go on board of her. She 

mounted eight carriage guns, six pounders. 

I was immediately plundered of all I had 
about me, and from the information of one 
of them that understood a little English, I 
gathered that we were prisoners tothe Ladrones. 
They questioned us very closely as to the force 
of the ship. -J informed them, that she mount- 
ed twenty guns, larger than theirs ; and had one 
hundred and fifty men. I cautioned the Las- 
cars, if questioned separately to say the same : 
for IT was much afraid, lest they should 
attack the ship, which the single junk 
would infallibly have overpowered; the ‘Tay 
having no other arms than the two guns, and 
six muskets, two of which were in the boat 
with me; and as to ainmunition for the guns, 
she had but 11 cartridges, with a quantity of 
musket cartridges. 

They immediately bore up, and stood down 
the Typa; two other Ladrone Janks having. 
now joined them, in about three hours afier, 
came to an anchor at Lanpakow ; where were 
several others. Onvthe 8th it blew a heavy 
gale and was remarkably cold ; [ desired the 
man who spoke a litte English, to inform ihe 
capiain of the Junk, that I suffered much 
froin the cold ; and would thank him to or- 
der the person who had taken my great coat, 
to return it; which hedid, but it was stript 
of allits brttons. 

On the gth I was sent on board the Junk 
in which the chief of the flag resided ; but the 
Lascars were kept on board the Junk which 
captured us. “The chief's Junk mounted ten 
guns, of which two were long eighteen poun- 
ders, the restsix and nine pounders. On the 
10th, by the interpretation of a Malay, one of 
those taken with me in the boat, who under 


stood a little Chinese, { learned that the La- 


drones demanded three thousand dollars for 
our ransom. On this [wrote two letters for 
Canton ; one to Messts Baring end Co. who 
were agents to the ship; the other to capt. 
Greg informing them. of my unfortunate si+ 
tuation, and of the sum demanded for our 
enlargement: these, 1 have every reason to 
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believe, the fishermen to whom they were en- 
trusted destroyed. 

On the 1Jtha Chinese came on board, who 
understood English ; heinformed me that the 
Ladrones demanded ten thousand dollars for 
our ransom, which if hot given they would 
murder us. He offered, if I would write to 
capt. G..to pay him ten dollars, to carry let- 
tersto Whampoa, I accordingly wrote again 
to Mr. Baring, requesting his assistance. 

December 14, an Armenian was brought 
on board, who spoke Moor; he had been 
captured by them about 17 months before, in 
a Por se brig, from Maéuailla to Macuo, 
in which he was passanger. Le partly reliev- 
ed me from my apprehension of being mur- 
dered ; he remained on board till the 24th, 
when he was sent to look at some wounded 
men in another Junk, as he had before assist- 
ed in one.or two cures. 

On the 15th we weighed and made sail, 
in company with about 70 sail of Ladrone 
vessels ; and stood to the N.E. between the 
islands. On the 18th we anchored at a place 
called by the Ladrones Wong-chong-chow, 
where they attacked two places defended by 
forts ; neither of which they carried: -I did 
not see the attack ; as the Junk of the chief 
seldom or never fights, but when attacked. 

January 1], 1807, three Ladrone Junks 
came from off Macao, sent by the man who 
had captured us, to bring me to him, saying 
that the Mandarins would pav the ransom, 
they having now raised it to thirty thousand 
dollars, which at first I could scarcely credit. 
On the 13th I arrived on board the other 
Junk, where I was more certainly informed 
that thirty thousand dollars were insisted on ; 
they also alleged, that it was not the English 
who were to pay this sum, but the Manda- 
ins, by order of the viceroy of Canton. 
And they informed me, that four men be- 
Jonging to the Mandarins of Macao, liad been 
with them to say, that the Mandarins would 
pay our ransom; inquired how much they 
‘wanted, and where 1 was. They were told, 
that the above-mentioned sum was requisite ; 
and that I was on board a Junk to the east- 
ward. These men desired ] might be sent 
for ; and promised to pay the sum required. 
The truth of these circumstances were con- 
tiruned to me by the Armenian. 

The Ladrone captain then ordered that I 
should write tothe Mandarins, and tell them, 
that if the ransom did not come in three days, 
he would murder us adil. 

Not knowing how to address them, I 
wrote to Mr. Drummond, informing him of 
the above particulars, requesting, should 
what | had heard be true, he would be good 
enough to use his influence with the Man- 
darins ta hasten our relief: should it be false, 
] had no hopes, unless the hon. Company took 
pity on my unfortunate situation ; at the same 
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time, stating, that I was continually threaten- 
ed with death. Mr. Drummond couid not 
have received this letter, having left China 
before it was written, and I know not whether 
it fell into the hands of any other gentleman. 
Among the captures made daily, there was 
taken on the 18th a small Mandarin boat, 
with four men init, one of whom was brought 
aboard the junk I was in. Their cruelty to, 
him, asalso to another which I shall men- 
tion hereafier, has made an indelible impres- 
sion on my mind. He was nailed to the deck 
through his feet, with large nails ; then beat 
with four rattans twisted together, till he vo~ 
mited blood ; and after remaining some time 
in this state, he was taken on shore and cut 
to pieces. The others I believe were treated 
in a similar manner. 
On the igth, I received a letter from capt. 
Greg, dated 28th December, informing me, 
that 500 dollars were offered for our ransom ; 
and that if the Ladrones refused to deliver us 
up, vengeance would be taken on them. 
Capt. G’s. leiter was accompanied by one ad- 
dressed to J. W. Roberts, Esq. desiring him 
to pay the above sum, on our being brovght 
to Macao. [I informed the Ladrones of what . 
was offered by my commander, who had sail- 
ed by this time ; and that I had no money 
of my own, but they still continued to think 
thatthe Mandarins would release me. For 
my own part, 1 much doubted it, and wrote 
by the bearer of the foregoing, to Mr. Ro- 
berts, desiring he would be good enough ta 
answer my letter, and inform me of the truth 
of what I had heard concerning the Manda- 
tins requesting, should itnot be true, that he 
would inform Mr. Drummond that the tlireat 
used against them, had produced no other 
effect than their threats to murder us, should 
such vengeance be attempted : as this was the 
case, I begged that "ho force might be used, 
but that 1 might be left to my wretched fate ; 
until I could eitheir make my escape, or re- 
ceive assistance from England. I also request 
ed, that a few cloths might be sent me, as 
I suffered much from the cold. Shortly after 
there came another aan froin she Mandarins, 
offering, as.I was told, the sum of 5,000 
dollars for our ransom ; which they refused, 
insisting naw on 25,000, besides other things. 
The next day there was taken a Canton 
chop boat, in which were 22 passengers, 
going to Macao, several of whom spoke 
cnglish. With one of ihem, named A foo, 
an intelligent man, I soon formed a friend- 
ship, which afforded me no small consdla~ 
tion during the rest of my captivity. Some- 
times we would bewai] together our hard 
fate, which had thrown us tnto the hands 
of cruel pirates ; at others, we encouraged 
each other with the hopes of obtaining our 
release. The Ladrones now passed over ta 
Wong-chong-chow, to keep their new year. 
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The Armenian now begged to be sent to 
the Junk he was before on board of, which 
they complied with, as he had cured those 
who were either slightly weanded, or had 
sores: for which services he not only received 
no recompence, but was worse treated than 
before. On the 7th or 8th of Feb. [ wrote, 
at the desire of Atoo, aletter to Mr. Beale, 
requesting he would be good enough to lend 
him 200 dollars to complete the sum dentand- 
ed for his rausom. At the same times in- 
formed him of my own distressed situation ; 
beseeching him to make it known to my 
countrymen, and receive whatever they might 
think proper to contribute for my relic: ; in 
doing which ke would lay me under infinite 
obligations, 

After passing a few days of the new year 
at Wong-chong-chow, we left it, to go near 
to Macao. Nothing particular happened for 
some time; except that the Ladrones often 
wished me to write to the British gentlemen 
at Macao, and Canton, requesting their 
assistance. I always informed them, that 
I was unacquainted with any of them ; ne- 
ver having been at China hefore. They 
threatened if I did not get released shortly 
that they would put me to a cruel death, 
unless I assisted them in working their 
guns ; of this I constantly told them I knew 
nothing, as I belonged to a merchant man, 
and not a ship of war. They persisted, 
however, in asserting that this could not be 
the case. 

Here I must not forget to mention the 
kind treatment Afoo and myself experienced 
from the purser of the Junk in which we 
were :—-Uhis man had been taken by the 
Ladrones about three years before ; and not 
having money to ransom himself, accepted 
of the situation he then held ; in hopes one 
day or other to obtain his enlargement. He 
often invited us to come and sit in his cabin ; 
and one evening, when we were there al- 
together, talking about our unfortunate si- 
tuation, we swore to each other, that the 
one who might first get released, should use 
every exertion in his power to procure the 
release of the other. Afoo was the fortunate 
man ; having by the generous assistance of 
Mr. Beale, completed the sum wanted for 
his freedom, which he obtained on the 22d 
Feb. having been just a month in the hands 
of the Ladrones ; he repeated his assurances 
of making every possible effort for my en- 
largement, and I embraced this opportunity 
of writing to the British gentlemen at Can- 
ton and Macao soliciting their assistance. 


About this time, the Ladrone captain who 


had taken me, left the vessel he was in, to 


‘take the command of another, and smaller ; 


which arose from the following circum- 
stances : 
On board a small vessel two men had been 


lavinga plan to ran away, but being over- 
heard, and information given to the captain, 
they were immediately flogged, and put in 
irons ; he then brought them on board to the 
chief of the squadron (who was the captain 
just alluded to) desiring that they might be 
put to death. This the chief would not. 
allow : on which the captain, and some of 
the people of the small Junk, got their 
arms, and insisted that their request should 
be cotuplied with. The chief still refusing, 
a fray began; when the captain and his 
people were driven to their boats, one,or 
two of them wounded. On account of this 
behaviour, the captain was obliged to leave 
the Ladrones ; and the chief, on consulting 
their Gods respecting a succes®r to him, 
found himself called upon to give up his 
own vessel, and to take the command of a 
smalier one; which was done accordingly. 

March tst. Received a letter from Afoo, 
with some clothes, which were sent by 
Mr. Beale; but before [ had time to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of them, the Ladrones 
got under weigh, and stood to the south- 
ward, passing at a short distance from 2 or 
300 sail of Mandarins, and salt boats coming 
from the westward ; and in two or three 
days we came to Satye. Here they hauled 
their vessels on shore, and cleaned their bot- 
toms; I was on shore at this place, for 
about an hour, being the first time since 
my capture. 

At this place, a man was put to death, 
with circumstances as I was told of peculiar 
horror. Being fixed upright, his belly was: 
cut open, and his heart taken out, which 
they afterwards soaked in spirits, and eat— 
The dead body I saw myself. I am well as- 
sured that this shocking treatment is fre- 
quently practiced, in the case of persons 
who having annoyed the Ladrones in a vi- 
gorous manner, unfortunately fall into their 
hands, 

From this place, we sailed to Tyhoo: 
where I was ordered aboard the small Junk 
commanded by the chief of the squadron, 
Sailed thence, in company with five Junks, 
leaving several others lying there ; three days 
afterwards they joined us, and I was in- 
formed by the Lascars, that they had met 
with some Mandarin vessels, had engaged 
them, and taken a small one which they 
burned, heaving every persen overboard, 
We now kept beating to the N. E. between 
the islands, and the next day again parted 
company. 

One evening, about sun set, saw twa 
Chin Chew Junks to which they gave chase. 
The force of the Ladrones was 4 large and 
3 small vessels, They attacked the first they 
came up with ; and after some time, finding 
she was too heavy for them, they took the 
guns out of ene of the small vessels and 
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fer, They laid her 
hip y 


alongside the n Chew Junk, to wind- 
ward ; and then set fire to the train, in do- 
ing which one of the Ladrone Junks was 
much burnt. She burnt very well ; but, 
there being little wind, and the Junk’s main- 
sail being on the opposite side, there was 
nothing that could take fire, except the hull; 
from which in about ten minutes they got 
her shoved off. The Ladrones seeing this 
gave the Junk a few more shot, and stood 
from her. Twodays after, as we were ly- 
ing between the islands in company with 
three other Ladrone vessels, we saw in the 
forenoon several Mandatin Junks making 
all sail towards us, with a force consisting of 
22 large Junks. 

‘Jn the evening fell in with 14 sail, small 
and large, of the Ladrones; and came io an 
awchor at the back of an island. The next 
morning got under weigh, and stood to the 
N.E; at about A. M saw the Mandarius 
atanchor, in shore of us, who shortly after 
got under weigh aud though much superior 
in force to the Ladrones, they never attenipt- 
edtoget nearthem. ‘The Ladrones turning 
to windward, 3 leagues off; and the Man- 
darins close inshore, the former appearing 
neither to seek an cngsgemeat nor to avoid 
one. 

: About 4 P. M. the Mandarins went be- 
tween the islands. The Ladrones still con- 
tinuing ouiside.  Shorily after this, the 

rser aforementioned, having informed me 
that he believed 3 or 4000 dollars would. be 
accepted for my ransom, I wrote to Mr. 
Beale to ihat purpose. J had received from 
hima two or three encouraging letters, during 
my confinement. 

‘The next day the purser left the Ladrones, 
having obtained his release, by a plan con- 
certed between himself and Afoo. On the 
eed of April, Afoo came to the Ladrone 
Junk in which I was, and infortned me, he 
had been with the chief of the flag, from 
whom he had a pass for three months ; and 
that he had been endeavouring to induce him 
to lessen the sam demanded for our ransom, 
which I believe was of considerable advan- 
tage.—After treating some tine with the 
chief of the squadron, by whose boat I was 
taken, it was at length agreed that 3,500 
dollars should be paid. Afvo then left us, 
to return to Macao; having first obtained a 
pass, to secure the abovesum, when bringing 
it, from being taken by any other Ladrone. 

* April 28th in the morning, when lying 
at Lunpack-How, news was brought, that 
several Mandarin vessels were coming. The 

Ladrones immediately got under weigh ; 
when one of the captains hailed the Junk 
I was aboard of, saying, ‘* we are equal to 
them in force, and surcly will not run.” 
Immediately the Ladroncs put about, and 
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stood towards the Mandarins. The force of 


the former 8 large, and 10 small sail. ‘The 
Mandarins shewed no disposition to. wait 
for them ; but made all possible sail to get 
away, which, fortunately for themselves, 
they effected ; not owing to their superior 
sailing, but to the Ladrones giving up the 
chase when within musket shot of the rear, 
in consequence of their observing a Por- 
tuguese frigate at an anchor, distant only 2 
miles. The Ladrones now made sail to the 
eastward ; arrived at Wong-chong-chow, 
in 3 days. Op the gih May, a Chinese, 
who had been dispatched by Afoo, came to 
the Ladrones, telling them there was. an 
English ship lying off Sain-Cock. which had 
ihe money aboard ; and that if they would 
carry us there, and anchor in sight, the sum 
demanded for our ransom should be sent. 

We were then put into another Junk, 
with two others to accompany her, and 
proceeded to Saw-Cock. I was at this time 
informed, that one of the Lascars had made 
his escape, a few days before. On our ar- 
rival there, saw nothing of the ship. The 
Chinese, who had come to the Ladrones, 
went to Macao, it being foul weather, think- 
ing the ship might have gone there. 

Next morning, the Ladrones stood to- 
wards Macao, to see if they could discern 
the ship. But, on observing 25 sail of 
Mandarin Juuks, made sail towards Wong- 
chong chow,. at which place they arrived 
next morning, and we were welcomed on 
our return, with the promise of having our 
heads cut off. 

On the 21st a letter was broughtene from 

. 4 
Capt Ross, informing me, he had ‘he mo- 


ney on board, for our ransom; and wished 


to know where we were to. be found, or at 
what place he should stay. Of this 1 in- 
formed the Ladrone chief, who said he 
would send us next morning, and allowed 
one of the La-cars to go with a letter to 
Capt. Ross, telling him, that one of the 
Ladrones would anchor in sight of him, and 
fire a gun; when,. if he would send his 
boat, with the money, the Ladrones would 
letus go. At midnight, myself and the re- 
maining Lascars were sent away, with 5 
vessels in company, and the next forenoon 
arrived in sight of the Hon, Comp. cruizers 
Discovery and Antelope. One of the La- 
drone row boats went tomake the signal. 
Shortly after, a fishing boat brought a letter 
from Capt. Ross, saying he perceived the 
signal, and would dispatch immediately the 
jolly boat, with the mouey ; of which I 
informed the Lascars, desiring they would 
go nearer the ship, They then put us into 
a smaller vessel, for that purpose. Observed 
the Discovery had dispatched her boat; but 
as she was pulling towards us, anotheg La- 
drone that Was out ona cruize passed between 
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the vessel I was in and the Discovery’s boat, 
at which she fired two guns, and dispatched 
a row boat after her. Upon this the Dis- 
covery’s boat put about, and pulled towards 
the ship, fearing some éieaihdey but on 
their making a signal from the vessel I was 
in, the other left off chasing, and ‘bore 
down to us. 

The fisherman who bronght me the letter, 
having overtaken the joily boat, accompanied 
her to the Ladrones, with the ransom, which 
having taken ont and counted, they let us go. 
One of their row boats was sent part of the 
way with us, to prevent our being molested 
by eny other Ladrone vessél, and about 3 
P.M. of the 22d May I arrived on board 
the Hon. Comp. cruizer Discovery : where 1 
was sincerely congratulated on my happy 
deliverance. 

During my captivity of five months ard a 
half, I was fortunate enough to enjoy tole- 
rable health ; notwithstanding the incon- 
veniences to which I was subject. 


My fare was the same as that of the com- 
mon Chinese; consisting for the most part 
of coarse red rice, witha little saltfsh. In 
vesseis so crowded as the Ladrone boats ge- 
nerally are, the accommodations, it may ea- 
sily be conceived, are wretched ; and this 
inconvenience I felt severely. 


At night, the space allowed me to sleep 
in, was never larger than about eighteen 
inches wide, and four feet Jong ; and, if at 
any time, I happened to extend my con- 
‘tracted limbs beyond theirlimits, i was sure 
to be reminded of my mistake by a blow, or 
a kick. 


For the first few days after being taken, 
I was kindly used ; but afterwards, my treat- 
ment was very indifferent. Several times 
have I been struck, and kicked by the Jowest 
of the Ladrones, while useless expostulation 
was all I could oppose ih my defence. Often 
was I threatened with a cruel death ; till at 
last their threats almost failed to intimidate 
me ; thaugh 1 was well aware that J had 
nothing to hope, either frota the justice on 
mercy of those unprincipled robbers. 

I cannot describe my feelings during my 
captivity ; and it is scarcely possible for any 
to conceive them, but those who have been 
in similar unfortunate circumstances. Even 
when I expected daily to be ransomed, I was 
under the most dreadful aporehensions ‘that 
some treachery on the part of the Ladrones 
might tender useless the efforts of those who 
had interested themselves in my liberation ; 
and might perpetuate my confinement 
amengst those pirates. 

But I shall leave these painful recollections ; 
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release was happily effected ; and for which 
I will ever feel most grateful, 


(Signed) J. L. TuRNeR. 
Canton, August 11, i807. 


Weare under the necessity of deferring till 
next number, some very interesting particu- 
lars related by Mr. ‘Turner, respecting the 
force, discipline, &c. of the Lanronwes— 
the result of bis observations during his 
confinement among them. 


ON TOLERATION, 


Although the following letter has appeared 
ina contemporary publication, yet as we have 
private intormation, from unquestionable 
authority, that itspeaks the senuments of a 
great proportion of the Eriends, (known 
commonly under the appellation of Quakers) 
who take a lively interest in the subject of 


‘it, we are induced to insert it: especially, 


as the same information leads us to believe 
that efforts will be niade to render the prin- 
ciples zsserted in it, somewhat more than a 
dead leiter. Those who recollect the in- 
fluence and perseverance of the Friends * 
on the question of the Siave Trade, will be 
of-our opinion that reference to this letter 
may be of use, if not of importance. Mr. 
Wyvill’s answer has also been published + 
that gentleman’s sentiments are well known ; 
but they are not our object, at present. 


Extract of a Letter from. Mr, G. Harrison 
to the Reverend Christopher Wyviil. 

Worthy and respected Friend,—I have read 
thy little tract, recommending ‘* a more ex- 
‘tended discussion in favour of liberty of 
“© conscience,” with cordial satisfaction, and 
as | trust thyt a formal apology on the part of 
a well-wisher to such a discussion, though a 
stranger, will not be deemed necessary for 
obiruding myself upon thy notice, J will 
venture to set down a few ¢houghts, which 
have occurred to my mind upon the perusal 
of thy pamphlet. 

The interest of mankind, both in a civil 


‘and religious point of view, seems to. be 


deeply involved in the occurrences of the . 
present eventful period. very feeling mind 
must be affected by ihe contemplation of the 
horrors and miseries’ accompanying the ex- 
tended warfare that has of inte years prevailed 
in Europe; and vet the history of former 
ages affords a fair ground of hope that He, 


Vide Panorama, p. 42, of the present 
volume.—tn Vol. I]. p. 1207, may be seen 
the cpistle of the meeting of Quakers, (held 
Mav 97,) 1807, to their brethrer, on the Slave 
trede and Indian civilization account of 
the senool at Ackworth, Yorkshire, esta- 


to acknowledge the obligations I lie under | blished by this respectable society, may be also 


to those gentlemen, by whose exertions my ' 


seen inp. 1297 of Volv of our work. 
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who can and does educe good from evil, will 
give to the present calamitous scene an effect 
ultimately beneficial to the human race. _ 

But though feeble mortals cannot controul 

events, does it become the well-wisher of his 
species listlessly to regard the passing scene? 
Benevolence is an active principle, and 
human affairs are conducted under Providence 
by human talents and exertion, and these 
talents and exertion have been the most con- 
spicuous in times of the greatest difficulty. 
It is the storm and not the calm that calls 
for them. 
_ May, then, the cause of the pamphlet be 
taken up with a calm, but firm resolution, 
to persevere till the rock of civil and religious 
liberty be made the foundation of social order 
in this country ; but let the object be frankly 
and explicitly stated afd avowed, in order 
that all mafevolent insinuations or misrepre- 
sentations may at once be put down. 

To be uniformly and scrupulously — 
ate in discussion is wisely recommended in 
the 

I observe, that with the exception of one 
respectable individual, your association con- 
sists of members of the Established Church, 
to whom the undertaking is highly creditable, 
and in such a cause it seems peculiarly expe- 

. dient that they should fill the foremost ranks ; 
bat at the same time members of “* every sect 
*< and denomination” are invited as auxili- 
aries. This seems quite consistent with the 
grand principle of the object in view, in no 
sort invidious or exclusive. What opinion 
or disposition my fellow professors may enter- 
tain upon the subject I cannot undertake to 
wy but I think it must bea sad dereliction 
of first principles, or a lamentable ignorance 
of the tenets professed, or a fear arising from 
worldly considerations, that influences their 
judgment and actuates their conduct, if they 
withhold their countenance from the promo- 
tion of a purpose so congenial to the doctrines 
avowed in the writings of our best authors. 

Afier all, when I consider the powerful 
effect of prejudice and habit upon the minds 
of men, Iam scarcely able to exclude from 
my mind a doubt whether, before the object 

-aimed at can be effectually accomplished, it 
will not, by education, be previously neces- 
sary to impress the minds of the youth of the 
rising or succeeding generation with those 
just and liberal sentiments of religion, the 
prevalency of which can alone ensure success. 

We have seen of late a striking and cala- 
mitous instance of the want of due prepara- 
tion in the minds of the people of France for 
the sober adoption and permanent enjoyment 
of civil and political freedom, and ardently 
do I wish that the ‘ extended discussion,” 
secommended in the case in question, ma 
eventually have the effect of precluding al] 
objection, danger, andgpischiefon that ground. 
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1 have detained thee too long. Believe 
me very sincerely and truly, thy respectful 
Friend, Geo. Harrison. 

Walcot-place, Lambeth, 8th Sept. 1308. 


One word more. If it is intended to pro- 
ceed in this business upon the broad bottom 
of unlunited,” or universal toleration,” 
or, more correctly, ‘* universal right,” give 
me leave to suggest the irrelevancy of identi- 
fving this cause with the situation, however 
gg or alarming, of the people of I[re- 
and. G. H. 


COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM, 
CALCUTTA. 


[For former Proceedings, compare. Panorama, 
Vol. I. p. 159, and Vol. III. p. 715.] 


The Right Hon.. Lor! Minto, Govenor Gene- 
ral and Visitor of the College of Fort William, 
having appointed Saturday, the 27th of February, 
for a Public Disputation in the Asiatic Larguages, 
to be held in conformity with the Statutes of the 
College, the Governors, Officers, Professors, and 
Students of the College, met at ten. o’Clock, at 
the Government House ; where the Members of 
the Supreme Council, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and many of the Civil and Military Officers 
at the Presidency, with others of the Principal 
European Inhabitants of Calcutta, and a few 
respectable Natives were also assembled.—After 
the Prizes and Honorary Rewards had been dis- 
tributed, the Right Hon. the: Vistror, delivered 
the following Discourse : 


gv 


Gentlemen of the College of Fort William, 

In addressing a body constituted as you are, I 
have to regret, that the course of my pursuits and 
occupations has not led to those attainments, 
which can enable me to form a persona! judg- 
ment on the interesting objects which are pecu- 
liarly connected with the solemnities of the pre- 
sent day, much less to bring into this chair the 
authority of the distinguished and accomplished 
person who lately filled it. In the deiicate and 
scrupulous office, however, of distributing the 
honours and rewards, which are annually assign- 
ed to tdlents, application and conduct, in this place, 
Ihave felt no diffidence, and I shall feel none in 
performing the remaining duties of the day, by 
observing on the progressive success of this in- 
stitution, both in its immediate and peculiar func- 
tions for the instruction of youth, and in its more 
general tendency to promote the improvement 
and extension of oriental literature ; 1 feel no dis- 
trust, I say, in the execution of duties so foreign 
to my personal habits and acquirements, because 
my own deficient judgment has been guided by 
that of learned and honourable men, whose en- 
lightened testimonies, I know, cannot mislead 
me. Speaking, therefore, no longer in my in- 
dividual character, but as I ought, and as I am 
about to do, in that of the high office which I 
have the honour to bear, I rest on the firm and 
secure ground, which ought to be the foundation 
of every act and every sentiment issuing from such 
offices; I mean, the co!lected wisdom, know- 
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lsdge, anddiscernment of those, whoare qualified, 
by their station and by personal endowments, to 
aid me with their counsel. . 

Supported therefore, by such authority, 1 am 
happy to commence my fi'st discourse from this 
seat, by congratulating the college and the pub- 
lic, on the satisfactory and honourable proofs 
afforded in the present examination, of the grow- 
ing advantages derived from this institution, and 
of the progfess continually making towards the 
accomplishment: of its important ends. These 
gratifying results are evinced both by the profi- 
ciency of the students in the different branches of 
learning which they have cultivated; and in the 
valuable additions which have been made to the 
general stock of eastern literature, by the learned 
labours, as well of able men attached to the col- 
lege, as of other studious persons who drink at 
the same spring. 

If a comparison were drawn between the present 
year and the three preceding, the result would 
be extremely advantageous to the latter period ; 
and would justify on clear and satisfactory grounds 
the assertion which 1 am happy to think myself 
warranted in making, that the College of Fort 
William is advancing ina course of sensible im- 
provement. But as the number of years we should 
have to review might render the argument some- 
what complicated, and as a parallel between the 
present, and the last preceding year, will yield 
the same conclusion, I shall content myself with 
a few observations on that view of the subject. 

The first indication of progress which I have 
the satisfaction to remark in the present year 
compared witi) the preceding is, that a greater 
number of students have been found sufficiently 
proficient in the Onental languages to quit colleze 
and to enterca the duties of the service. Twenty 
names have been reported this year competent to 
the functions of public business. The number 
which the examination of the preceding year fur- 
nished *o the service was fifteen.—! observe, also, 
with satisfaction, that the number of students 
who have presented themselves for examination 
in the Persian language, has considerably increas- 
ed. Atthe fo:mer examination the number was 
fifteen ; it is now twenty-seven.—In the prece- 
ing year, three students had attained a sufficient 
erainence in the knowledge of Persian to be rank- 
ed in the first class—In the present year that 
number of eminent Persian scholars is doubled.— 
In the former year five were placed in the second 
class.-In the present, nine have attained the 
same degree of proficiency ; and in the present 
yearthe same number are found in the two su- 
perior classes, as occupied three at the former 
examination.—It is also worthy of remark, as 
denoting, either improvement in the mode of in- 
struction, or increased application in the students, 
but indicating, either way, in effect, a very sa- 
tisfactory progress in the institution itself, that a 
competence in the collegiate studies, qualifying 
the student forthe public service, was found to 
have been obtained this year in a period conside- 
tably shorter than appeand to have been the 


ease at the former examination.—Of the fifteen 


gentlemen who were qualified to leave college in 
January 1807, three only had attended college 
less than two years.—Of the twenty who are this 
year qualificd for the service ; ten have attained 
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that proficiency in-a shorter period than two years. 
—Last year the longest period of study was two 
years and eleven months.—This year the longest 
period has been two years and five months.— 
The shortest period at the former examination 
was one year and three months.—The shortest of 
this year has been so little as fourmonths, and 
there is another example of five.—These latter 
instances indeed of extraordinary and successful 
application to studies, the difficulties of which 
have been acknowledged by the most able and 
the most diligent, should rather be ascribed, no 
doubt, the extraordinary efforts and abitities of the 
inglividuals to whom I allude, and whom I shall 
not easily forget to name in their proper place, 
with the honour that is due to them, than ad- 
duced as a fair argument of superiority in the 
particular period that has happened to produce 
them. But, in truth, we are entitled ona gene- 
ral comparative average of time, at the two exa- 
minations, to claim a sensible progress in the 
success of this college during the last twelve 
months, 

It is impossible, in this place, not to remark, 
that the progress of this year, which I have just 
established, bearsa strong testimony to the wise 
dom ofa very material alteration which has been 
made, since the examination of {807, in the 
rules which formerly prevailed respecting the 
period of attendance on the College of Fort Wil- 
liam prescribed to the students. The whole of 
the junior civil servants were formerly attached to 
the college during a fixed period of three vears. 
The alteration to which 1 allude was mace by 
section xii, regulation iii, 1807, which rescind- 
ed the former rule, and provides ‘* that their 
continuance in college will henceforward be 
regulated by their proficiency ;” and it is added, 
that ‘* the patron and visitor will determine, from 
the reports of proficiency made to him after the 
public examinations, when the students may be 
permitted to quit the college as having completed 
the prescribed course of study.” 

After the system, which now subsists for the 
education of the Company’s junior servants, was 
adopted ; that is to say, when provision was made 
in England by instituting the college at Hertford, 
forthe more gereral branches of instruction, aud 
for an elementary and preparatory introduction to 
eastern learning, and when the studies to be pur- 
sued at the College of Fort William were limited 
to the languages of Asia, and to the laws and re- 
gulations ofthis presidency, it became unnecessary 
to detain the young men destined for the public 
service, in a state of inaction, during a period 
which, having been fixed in contemplation of a 
more extended course of study, would not have 
been too long for the, completion of such a plan, . 
but ceased to be requisite for the contracted and 
supplementary course reserved for this college. 
The competence of the student for the business of 
India, is now the reasonabie measure of his con- 
finement to college, and its protiaction beyond 
that point becomes unprofitable to the public, 
and speaking generally, detrimental to the indi- 
vidual. 

In these respects, therefore, the alteration was 
salutary; but it was conducive also to another 
most desirable end ; for, by supplying a p.weiful 
inducement to diligcuce aud eacrtion, it intues 
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into the studies of the college that ardour and ac- 
tivity, whicha distant and a fixed period of eman- 
cipation must have tended to damp and repress, 
The two causes appear, accordingly, to have pro- 
duced their corresponding effects ; and the efficien- 
ey of the new regulation, if animating the stu- 
dious efforts of our young brethren, has been 
signally manifested on this first gecasion, when 
the test of experience could be applied to itr, I 
think it on that account my duty to declare, that 
the sense I entertain of its importance will ensure 
on my partan impartial and inflexible execution 
of this beaeficial rule. 

The period of attendance on college, and that 
of entering on the great theatre of life, will be 
regulated, 


whose diligence may have abridged the term of 
sestraint, will not only enjoy sooner the fruit of 
their labcur, but even the sweets of liberty wiil 
be enhanced by honour, and they will carry into 
their new Condition the reputation and distinc- 
tion which their former merits had obtained. 

refrain from the more ungracious delineation 
of the opposite consequences which must accom- 
pany the slow entrance of those into the world, 
who may have permitted a succession of juniors 
to pass before them, and who will have to endure 
the unéasy gloom and humiliations which always 
attend both the consciousness and the display of 
inferiority. it is enough, in this place, to say, 
that an early or a late entrance into the service 
are the first consequencss of meritorious or blame- 
able conduct at college. There are undoubtedly 
otherand more important points depending oa 
the same criterion, but I shali speak of them in 
another part of my discourse. 

I have had the satisfaction to confer degrees of 
honour, and other marks of approbation ‘and dis- 
tinction, on the gentlemen whom I am about to 
mame. Mr. Tytler, Mr. Colvin, Mr. Lindsay, 
Mr. Alexander, Mr. Sisson, Mr. Macnabb and 
Mr. Barwell. The degree of honour is itself an 
unequivocal testimony of distinguished merit, 


because the statutes of the college have wisely | 


required such proof of excellence, in those who 
aspire to it, as diligence and talents united can 
wlone furnish. 1am unwilling. bowever, to pass, 
unnoticed the particular claim to distinction which 
cach of these candidates for honour has success- 
fully asserted. 

Mr. Tytler stands in the highest class of Hin- 
doostanee and Persian, and his name is at the head 
of those who have studied the vernacular language 
of Bengal. To eminence in two languages, and 
to the first place in another, his industry and ca- 
pacity have enabled him to add an elementary ac- 
quaintance with a fourth ; Imean the Mahratta, 
a language more immediately connected, indeed, 
with the service of other presidencies, but no un- 
profitable acquisition in some departments of the 
public service under the government of Bengal.— 
Mr. Colvin has attained eminence in the Persian 
and Hindoostanee languages, and: in the midst 
of those occupations, has obtained the first place, 
with the distinction of a medal, in the study of 
Arabic.—™r. Lindsay occupies the first place in 
the first class of Persian. He isin the highest 
form of Hindoostance, and is secord only to Mr. 
Colvinin Arabic. ‘To these successful and various 


therefore, by the proficiency of each | 
individual in the studies prescribed to him. ‘Those j 
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studies, he has added the difficult but ‘valuable. 
accomplishment of high proficiency in writing 
both the Persian and the Nagree characters. I 
should do injustice to the talents and application 
of Mr. Lindsay, if ft did not observe, that the 
merit of thes? ~umerous acquirements is enhan- 
ced by the short period in which he has triumph- 
ed over so many difficulties, Mr. Lindsay enter- 
ed college in the month of November, 1806, and: 
has entitled himself, therefore, to quit it with sin- 
gular honour in the short space of a year and two’ 
months.—Mr. Alexander holds the second place, 
and stands, therefore, amongst the most eminent 
both in the Pessian and Hindoostanee languages, 
having attained that distinction by the assiduous’ 
application of little more than ene year and six 
months.—Mr. Sisson and Mr. Macnabb have 
furnished other examples of the success, which 
attends a diligent and vigorous exercise of talents,’ 
by rising ina year anda half to the first classes of 
the Persian and Hindoostanee languages ;—and 
Mr. Barwell has the distinction of possessing the 
first place in Hindoostanee ; the third in the use- 
ful language of Bengal, and the first in the art of 
Nagree. writing, 

Ishould indulge myself in a wider field of com- 
mendation than is warranted by former practice, 
if I were to recite the names, and it would be no 
inconsiderable number of our younger members, 
who have already given earnestot future eminence,: 
and in this honourable conflict of early talents and 
virtues, have already seized on stations beyend’ 
theirstanding. Buatif thetr claims on public ap- 
probation are not yct mature for this anniversary, 
do not let them imagine they are unobserved. IF 
have a pleasure in declaring, as patron and visitor 
to this important establishment, that I keep even 
the youngest in my eye, and while we are gather- 


{ing on this day the ripe fruit of one abundant 


summer, I am happy to contemplate the fair 
blossom which in its turn is to crown the promise 
of another.—Forbearing, however, as I do, from’ 
the premature notice of good conduct, however 
commendable in itself, in the first stages of aca- 
demical lite, I should feel far short of a duty at 
once sacred and grateful to me, if on this day of 
public testimony to merit, I should withhold 
from acknowledgement and applause two names, 
low indeed in the list of your college, but already 
conspicuous in the roll of its honours.—Mr. Chal- 
mer, who entered the College of Fort William 
but last August, has in January been declared 
to possess a competent proficiency in Persian and 
Hindoostanee, with elementary knowledge of 
Arabic. A progres so rapid and so remarkable, 
has required, and therefore evincesy a rare union 
of distinguished qualities. Labour would alone 
have conducted him to the same goal, but ata 
slower pace. Genius, unattended by industry, 
unstimulated by a liberal love of learning, and 
undirected by asteady sénse of duty, might have 
made less progress than even dullness itseif; but 
abilities and application, vigorously addressed to 
the discharge of duty, have opened to him the 
career of life almost in its dawn, and presented to 
him the early prospect of honour and advantage 
generally reserved for riper years.—Mr. Sotheby 
has in tour months’ study merited the following 
testimonial, which I shall read in the very words 
with which the learned council of the college con+ 
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clude their report of those gentlemen whom they 
have adjudged to be qualified to leave the college 
and enter on the public service : ** Mr. Sotheby 
having attained high proficiency in the Hindoos- 
tanee, and considerable proficiency in the Per- 
sian and Mahratta languages, appears to be fully 
competent to enter on the public service ; but as 
he does not belong to this establishment, and as 
the college council understand he does not at pre- 
sent wish to leave the college, his name is not 
includedin the above report.”’—Every line of this 
passage appears to me pregnant with praise of the 
highest quality—Mr. Sotheby, it is observed, 
** does not belong to this establishment.”—The 
circumstance is a remarkable feature in Mr. Sothe- 
by’s case. 

The admission of gentlemen belonging to the 


establishment of other presidences, to the College 


_of Fort William, is not in strictness conformable 
to the regulations which it has pleased the honour- 
able Court of Directors to appoint on that subject. 
Bur the literary thirst of Mr. Sotheby’s eager and 
inguisitive mind, and the sound, well regulated, 
well directed, and ingenuous ambition of his ar- 
dent character, were not to be repressed, by a 
general regulation, merely of convenience, made 
tor ordinary cases, but not inflexible, as it has 
proved, to the individual claims of bright excep- 
tions. Mr, Sotheby, therefore, begau by surmount- 
ing that obstacle, and was warmly welcomed into 
the very sanctuary which he violated. How well he 
has justified thts deviation from law, and redeem - 

gd his own offence and ours, by the fruit which it 
has borne, the college council has just apprized us. 
«The report which I have read states, “ that 

Mr Sotheby having attained high proficiency in 
the Hindoostanee, and considerable proficiency 
in the Persian and M:hratta languages, appears to 
be fully competent to enter on the public se:vice,”’ 

As the attainments thus reported by the college 

_ council were made in the short space of four 


months, and exceed so far the usual achievements | 


of industry and capacity as to wear almost an air 

_ of fable and prodigy ; no higher testimony cou'd 
be borne to those qualities, and to the signal and 
remarkable degree in which Mr. Sotheby possesses 
them, than the report which I have just read. 
Government would surely have concurred in the 
conclusion which follows: ‘ that Mr. S. was fully 
competent to enter on the public service ;” and 
in conformation of that sentiment, it will not be 
imagined that marks of confidence and favour 
would have been wanting to endowments so wor- 
thy of both. 

The report concludes— And as the college 
council understand he does not at present wish to 
leave the colleze, his name is not included in the 
above report.” 

Eminent as the place undoubtedly is in our es- 

, teent, to which the siudious energy of Mr. Sotheby 
has entitled him, it is, I confess, in the point 
last alluded to, that he stands, in my judgment, 
most remarkably and most honourably distinguish- 
ed. Weare ali acquainted with that impatience 
for manhood, which is in a manner characteresti 


_ofyouth, There are two ways of asserting that 
. claim, and gratifying that impatience ; one, and 


I fear the most geueral, is to assume in haste the 
forms, Costume, and habits of men 3 to emulate 
their expeaces, without the means; to copy their 
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‘ridicules, and to anticipate their vices. The other 


and less frequent mode of aspiring to, and hasten- 
ing manhood, is to accumulate Knowledge, to 
mature the mind, and to puton the true proper= 
ties and character of man. [Je who in his desire 
tobe, and not to seem a man, consents to prolong 
the restraints, the disqualifications, the privations, 
the dependence of boyhood or youth, is already 
the man that others would strive in vain to ap- 
pear. To Mr. Sotheby, the door of restraint was 
unbarred; the world stood open to his view 5 
aad with all the enticements of novelty of favour 
and of honours, invited him to the fellowship of 
men. He has had the manly judgement, and the 
manly fortitude to turn his back upon'those allure- 
ments, and haschosen to merit, rather than to 
possess, the tempting objects which seemed to 
court his acceptance. He has, indeed, made 
that choice, which the moral fable of antiquity 
has taught us, was recommended by wisdom, 
and rewarded by fame and immortality. . 

I have dwelt, I confess, somewhat largely, on 
what appears to me, a rare example of early ma- 
turity in judgment, talents, and character; be- 
cause I have thought it, in truth, entitled toa 
place in the Fasti of your college, and, sz quid mea 
carmina possunt, the name of Mr. Sotheby shall 
not be omitted in its tablets. ; 

If | have been silent hitherto, on the acknow- 
ledged merits of the professors and other officers of 
the college, it is because I felt, that the excel- 
lence of the scholar is the best praise of the master, 
and that the favourable sentiments I have been 
so happy as to express concerning the general aid 
increasing proficiency of students, conveyed in the 
least questionable, and perhaps the most accept~ 
able form, the panegyric of the preceptor. - I 
have great satisfaction, however, in saying dis- 
stinctly, that the skill, assiduity and learning of 
the professors and their coadjutors have never been 
more conspicnous than in the present year. 

I feel myself, indeed, responsible for having in 
one instance, withdrawn from the college, one 
of its most distinguished and efficient members. 
Butif } have despoiled one temple of its orna- 
ments, it has been for the decoration and service 
ofanother. Ifthe familiar and universal know- 


‘ledge of Dr. Leydon in the numerous languages 


of the east, and yet much more, if his protound 
researches into the science of eastern philology be 
considered, we should a:cribe such extensive 
dition and acquirements to the severe labour of a 
long life; while, in reality, their sudden and rapid 


‘attainment has resembled rather the gift of 


tongues, or some peculiar privilege of hisown, than 
the slow process and Jong vigils of human study. 
The regrets of learning, however, wich foi- 
low the transter of Dr. Leydon to other func- 
tions, will, I am persuaded, yield to the reMec- 
tion, that the same acute, informed, upright, 
and delicate mind is enlisted in the servic: of the 
highest and dearest interests of society. 

I pass, now, ‘to the notice of those é#ecessions 
to the literature of the east, which have been al- 
ready made, and of thdse which are in progress, 
either in immediate connection with the college 
of Fort William, or asscciared to it, by as:mi- 
larity cf liberal tastes and pursuits in their authors. 

A printin: press has been established by the 
eaine! Hindoss, furnished with compicte tounts 
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of improved Nagree types of different sizes, for the 
printing of books in the Sanscrit language. This 
press has been encouraged by the college to undcr- 
take an edition of the best Sanscrit dictionaries, and 
acompilation of the Sanstrit rules of grammar. 
The first of these works is completed, and with 
the second, which is in considerable forwardness, 
will form a valuable collection of Sanscrit philo- 
logy. It may be hoped that the introduction of 
the art of printing among the Hindoos, which 
has been thus began by the institution of a San- 
Scrit press, will promote the general diffusion of 
knowledge among this numerous and very ancient 
people ; at the same time, that it becomes the 
means of preserving the classic remains of their 
literature and sciences. 

The compilation of an alphabetical Sanserit 
dictionary, from the principal vocabularies of the 
language, and other authorities, had been under- 
dertaken soon after the institution of the college, 
by learned natives, employed for that purpose. 
The work, which comprises the etymology as 
well as interpretation of each term, together with 
examples from elassical writers, has been lately 
completed, and a copy has been deposited in the 
library of the college. 

A dictionary, Sanscritand English, consisting 
of the text of the celebrated Amera Cosha, with 
a translation and notes, the value of which will be 
understood, when I say thatthey are the work 
of Mr. Colebrooke, late president of the college 
council, hasbeen long in the press. The work 
is ncw completed, and may be expected to be 
published in a few months. 

A plan of acomparative vocabulary of Indian 
languages, in imitation of that which was exe- 
cuted under the order of the empress Catherine, 
for the provinces composing the Russian empire, 
was proposed in the preceding year, by Sir James 
Mackintosh, who adorns and improves the short 
leisure of a laborious station, ‘with learning and 
the promotion of learning. His proposal was 
founded on avery just view of the value and impor- 
tance of the information which such a comparison 
may ‘be expected to afford. A more extensive 
plan for the compilation of grammars and diction- 
varies of Asiatic languages had been also suggested 
by Dr. Leyden, who had it in contemplation to 
undertake himself the task of conducting the com- 
pilation. This plan being, however, deferred, 
the council of the college adopted a different ar- 
rangement, with a view of furnishing the infor- 
mation sought by Sir James Mackintosh, and at 
the same time forming an useful collection of 
vocabularies of all provincial languages and dia- 
jects of India. For this purpose, a vocabulary in 
Persian and Hindoostanee, and another in San- 
scritand Bengallee, have been prepared, and will 
be printed and circulated, for the purpose uf be- 
ing filled up by competent persons with the cor- 
responding terms in other languages in use in 
india. The printed vocabularies will be soon com- 
pleted : and as it cannot be doubted, that assis- 
tance will be cheerfully rendered by every gen- 
tleman, whose local situation enables him to 
forward this useful undertaking, the successful 
issue of it may be confidently anticipated. 

Meer Sher Ulee, the head Moonshee, in the 


Hindoostanee department of the college, having - 


eompiled and arranged in the Hindoostanee lan- 
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‘guage, a work on the history and geography of 


India, has been encouraged by the college to 
print it for publication. The dissemination, by 
means of the press, of works composed by natives, 
eminent for their knowledge and practical skill in 
this dialect, must gradually polish, and fix a 
standard of excellence in a language, which, 
though long employed as an elegant medium of 
colloquial intercourse, and as the vehicle of poe- 
tical imagery, has hitherto been little used for 
prose composition. 

The college counciland the Asiatic society, who 
formerly resolved to support Mr. Carey and his 
assistants in a translation of the Ramayan, have 
since determined to extend a similar support to 
the publication, by the same persons, of the text 
books of one of the systems of Hindoo philosophy, 
entitled Sanc’hya. This will constitute a further 
step towards the attainment of the interesting 
object of making known, by means of literal ver- 
sions, those works in the ancient language of In- 
dia, which are held in greatest estimation by the 
Hindoos themselves. 

A dictionary of the Marhatta language, com- 
piled by Mr. Carey, and printed by him in the 
Marhatta character, has been some time in the 
press. It is a work which has been long wanted, 
and the publication of this, with the grammar 
before prepared by Mr. Carey, furnishing the 
means of acquiring a very useful language, will 
be found of essential benefit, by the junior sere 
vants of the company, on the establishments of 
Fort St. George and Bombay. 

We are indebted to Mr. H. P. Forster, for two 
works of great labour, learning, and utility in 
Sanscrit philology. 

The first, of which about 400 pages are al- 
ready printed, contains—1. An essay on Sanscrit 
grammar, with tables of inflections.—2. A dis- 
sertation on Sanscrit roots.—3. A translation of 
the Mugdabodha, a celebrated treatise on San- 
scrit grammar, in which the enigmatical expres- 
sions -of the original are fully ilJustrated, and the 
rules ‘exemplified. Mr. Forster’s second work, 
which is nearly ready for the press, consists of a 
dictionary in the Sanscrit and Bengalee languages. 
The words are arranged alphabetically ; with a 
translation into English. The etymologies are 
pointed out, and where necessary, confirmed and 
illustrated by examples. 

Mr. Francis Gladwin has contributed to the 
stock of Indian philology, a dictionary of Per- 
sian, Hindoostanee and English, in three parts, 
composing three octavo volumes. The first part 
contains words in familiar use, including synony- 
ma. The second Arabic and Persian words that 
occur chiefly in books ; compound and metapho- 
ricalallusions. The third supplies indexes to the 
different languages. 

In this enumeration, I must not omit a work 
of Mirza Kazim Ali Juan, entitled, An historical 
Account of the Bhamina Dynasty of the Dekhan, 
being nearly a translation into Hindoostanee of 
that portion of Ferishta’s Persic history. 

There are two languages which although includ- 
ed within the comprehensive scheme of oriental 
study, embraced by the College of Fort William 
at an earlier period of the institution, are not proe 
vided for in the modified plan of instruction to 
which the college is now restricted. Both late 
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guages, however, afte spoken within the com,’ 
pany’s possessions, and one of them occupi, 
many regions scattered over a great space, whic 
is not only the seat of an active and extensiv 
commerce, but the theatre often of other impor- 
tant and interesting transactions. : 

The languages to which I ttade are the Malay, 
and the Affghan or Pooshta. Although, on the 
present scale of oriental studies at the College of 
Fort William, other languages undoubtedly have 
deserved a preference to its immediate support 
and patronage, yet 1 cannot think either of those 
JT have mentioned intirely devoid of interest 5 in 
the first place, as branches of the general and libe- 
ral pursuit of eastern learning which we profess ; 
and in the next place, as bearing either a present 
and immediate, or in the many chances of human 
vicissitude, a prospective, and perhaps, not remote 
affinity to our affairs. Under these impressions, 
Thave not deemed it wholly foreign to the occa- 
sion, that I should notice any progress that may 
have been made in the cultivation of these tongues. 

Want of room obliges us to postpone till our next 
the remainder of this very iriteresting speech of 
his lordship, which embraces, in the most exten- 
sive manner, the improvements made by the 
studerits in the College of Fort William. 


— 


ENORMOUS SEA-SERPENT. 


The following subject being altogether un- 
‘common, and the existence of the creature 
described having been considered as _proble- 
matical by most, and even derided by many, 
we are induced to insert such accounts of it, 
as may dissipate all further doubt. We are 
happy to find that it has been inquired into 
by scientific men, whose names authenticate 
the Report. 

Ata late meeting of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society, Mr. P. Neill read an account 
of a great Sea Snake, lately cast ashore in 
Orkney. This curious animal, it appears, 
was stranded in Rothsoim Bay, in the island 
of Stronsa. Malcolm Laing, Esq. M. P., 
being in Orkney at the time, cominunicated 
the circumstance to his brother, Gilbert 
Laing, Esq. advocate at Edinburgh, on 
whose property the animal had been cast. 
Throvgh this authentic channel Mr: Neill 
received his information. ‘The body measured 
fifty-five feet in length, and the circumfe- 
rence of the thickest part might be equal to 
the girth of an Orkney poney. ‘The head was 
not larger than thatof a seal, and was fur- 
nished with two blow holes. From the back 
 anumber of filaments (resembling in texture 
the fishing tack'e known by the name of silk- 
worm gut) hungdownlikea mane. On zach 
side of the body, were three large fins,. shaped 
like paws and jointed. The body was un- 
‘luckily knocked to pieces by a tempest; but 

the fragments have been collected by Mr. 
° Laing, and are to be transmitted to the mu- 


~“seum at Edinburgh. Mr. Neill concluded 


with remarking, that no doubt could be en- 
tertained that this was the kind of animal 
described by Ramus, Egede, and Pontoppi- 
dan, but which scientific and systematic 
naturalists had hitherto rejected as spurious 
and ideal,” 

We enfidently hope, that the particulars 
of this event will appear at full, in the Trans- 
actions of the Wernerian Society, when pub- 
lished. In the meantime, we add another 
letter that has appeared in print, which, 
though written ina style and manner wap | 
proper to a naturalist, yet contains some ad- 
ditional points of information. 

«© The following account is communicated 
by an intelligent naturalist resident at Edin- 
burgh, toa gentleman at Norwich : 

“Phe Serpens Marinus Magnus of Pon- 
toppidan, has hitherto been considered as a 
fabulous monster, and denied ‘* a local habi- 
tation and a name” by all scientific and syste- 
matic naturalists, who have affected to pity 
the credulity of the good bishop of Bergen. Sne 
of these monsters however (indignant, may I 
not say, atthe scepticism of the disciples of the 
Linnean school?) has, effectually to prove its 
existence, been heroic enough to wreck himself 
on the Orkney islands. He came ashore at 
Rothesholm or Rougom Bay, in Stronsa near 
to Shearers. It was 55 feet long; but the 
tail seemed to have been broken~ by dashing 
among the rocks: so it is calculated to have 
been 60 feet in the whole. Where thickest, 
it might equal the girth of an Orkney horse, 
which, you know, isa starved English poney. 
The head was not larger than a seal’s, and had 
two spiracles or blow holes. From the back 
hung down numerous filaments, eighteen 
inches long (the mane described by Pentoppi- 
dan): these filaments bear the most perfect 
resemblance to the silk-worm gut, or India 
sea-grass used in trouting. The monster had 
three pair of fins, or rather paws ; the first 
pair 5} feet long, with a joint at the distance 
of 4 feet from the body. | Alas! a tempest beat 
the carcase to pieces before men and ropes 
could be collected ; and only a fragment 
(about five feet) ot the back-bone, and a 
whole paw. are preserved. M. Laing, Esq. 
M. P. has got these, and is to send them to 
our University Museum.” 

These accounts are completely in conform. 
ityto what had been already communicated 
by writers on natural history: and they 
happily vindicate the veracity of such writers, 
who, because they have related instances of 
rare occurrence, have been treated as inca 
pable of just discernment, if not as immoral ; 
—for such is the nature of the accusation of 
attempting to impose on their readers fiction 
instead of truth. —- 

What has been published on this subject, 
is supported by the following testimony : 
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Egede (a very reputable author) says, ** that ) 


on the 6th day of July, 1734, a large wn 


frightful sea-nronster raised itself so high out 
of the water, thatits head reached above the 
main-top-mast of the ship; that it bad a long | 
sharp snout, broad paws, and spouted water | 
hike a whale; that the body seemed to be | 
covered with scales; the skin was uneven 
and wrinkled, and the lower part was formed 
like asnake. The body of this monster is | 
said to be as thick as a hogshead ; his skin is | 
variegatéd like a tortoise-shell; and his ex- 
eremeat, which flgats on the surface of the 
water, is corrosive, and blisters the hands of 
the seamen if they handle u.” 

In 1756, one of them was shot by a master | 
of a ship; its head resembling that of a 
horse ; the mouth was large and black, as 
were the eyes; a white mave hanging from | 
its neck; it flosied on «he surface of the 
water, and held its bead at Jeast two feet out 
of thesea: between the head and neck were 
seven of cight folds, which were very thick ; 
and the length of this snake was more than a 
hundred yards, some say fathoms. They ” 
have a remarkable aversion to the smeil of 
castor; for whieh reason, ship, boat, and 
bark masters provide themselves with quanti- 
ties of that drug, to prevent being overset ; 
the serpent’s olfactory nerves being remarka- 
bly exquisite. The particularities related of 
this animat would be incredible, were they 
not attested upon oath. 

Every particular here mentioned may be 
corroborated by the sea-serpent stranded in 
Rothsolm Bay :—The blow-holes, out of 
which it certainly could have ‘* spouted water 
like a whale ;"—the “ long sharp snout,” and 
the * broad paws ;” which prove to be joint- 
ed; and this isas remarkable a particular as 
any that is mentioned. As naturalists, we 
are doubiful as to the propriety of classing this 
creature among serpents: although we know 
that the connecting link between the lizard 
and the serpent tribes, has projecting meim- 
bers, which some call feet. ‘Fhe Seps, and 
the Chalcide, whic are found in Italy, are 
clear instances of this confermation : these are 
sometimes two or three feet.in length, and 
have four short feet. The Slang-Hagedis, 
or serpent described by Vosmaer (Ainsterdam, 
1774) from a living specimen in the Prince of 


Worm-Hagedis from the Cape of Good Hope 
(in the same plate) may also be referred to. 4 
The first has four projecting long scales rather 
than feet; the second has four feet, but ap- 
parently of feeble powers. Of biped reptiles, 
Count de la Cepede, gives two-specimens, of 
very small dimensions, found in South Ame- 
rica. The whole of the lizard tribe has four 
feet, but this mighty inhabitant of the waters, 
has, it appears, six feet, or fins; but rather 


feet, if the terms be correct, ** shaped like 


paws, and jointed ;"—the joint ‘‘ being four 
feet distant from the body.” ‘This singularity 
seems to imply the power of crawling along 


the bottom of the sea, climbing up rocks, 


and holding strongly by such protuberant mas- 
Ses as it has Occasion to pass. 

We shall be glad to tind some delineation of 
it from the real subject has been preserved. 

The Lacerta Syren of Linneus, found by 
Dr. Garden in Carolina, should uot be forgot, 
on this occasion. 

This sea-serpent, does not seem to be a 
creature prepared for carnage, and devastation ; 
and whether it may possess venom of any 
kind, probably was not examined by those 
who discovered it.‘ [In Panorama Vol. 1V. 
p. 349, we gave an instance of a venomous- 
effect attending the bite of a sea-snake, of a 
species never before suspected to possess that 


‘ quality.] We rather think it to be slow, lan- 


guid, and quiet: like the whale, which it 
resembles in its power of ejecting water 


| through its blow-holes. 


It remains that we hint at the inquiry whe- 
ther this specimen, of the length of 60 feet, 
had attained the full size of its species. We 
rather incline to think it was but a small one, 
seeing that every other particular of these 
who formerly described this creature has been 
justified, we see no reason for impeaching 
their correctness, in the estimation they made 
of its dimensions. We observe too, that a 
body the thickness of a hogshead, is but in 

roportion for one of a hundred yards io 
ength, to a body the thickness of a poney for 
one of sixty feet. 

We may also add, that in the regions of 
which it is native, posstb/y it meets with but 
few enemies capable of shoriewing its life: and 
we have every reason for believing Pliny, who 
describes whales of 120 feet and upwards in 
length, as being formerly extant jn the North 
Seas, although we now find the same des- 
cription of fish seldom attain the length of 60 
feet. The cause, isthe interested necessity of 
man; which dees not allow them to attain 
their full growth, but destroys them before 
their time. In page 592, of our present 
number may be seen aa account of a whale 
found onthe western coast of North Ameri- 
ca, that was 105 feet in length. This con- 
tributes to vindicate Plipy : and even the cor- 
reciness of his account of the prodigious ser- 
_pent slain by Regulus, is strongly vouched for 
such discoveries. 

We say nothing en the support this yields 
to the accounts of other immense inhabitants 
of the waters: the inference cannot escape the 
reader. Accident may throw a Kraken on our 
coast. As to the spots on the body of this 
serpent, we know that the skin of-each spe- 
cies of serpent, is distinguished by a peculiar 
pattern + some of which are extremely hapd- 
some. 
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OF 
Taken in the Year 1805. 
No. VIII. 

Nothing is more surprising, in the present 
circumstances of Spain, than the vigour of 
style, and the happy adaptation to the purposes 
in view, of those addresses to the people, 
which have emanated from theWriters of that 
country. They are distinguished by a bold 
and lofty diction, combined witha simplicity 
which 1s perfectly intelligible to the meanest 
capacity. They are calculated to ronse the 
spiritand animate the patriotic flame in every 
bosom. We have seen nothing like thetn in 
any other nation. Buonaparte boasted of the 
victories won by the French in the ‘ war 
OF PROCLAMATIONS,” and we have every 
reason to believe, that in that war, the pa- 
pers and principles of French revolutionary 
writers really did produce a considerable et- 
fect. The essence of the most considerable 
benefits to haman nature is restraint. But 
restraint is irksome and galling to the mind ; 
and souls who value themselves on being 
‘* freeborn,” are peculiarly reluctant in sub- 
mitting to the most salutary precepts, till ex- 
perience has taught them effectually, and not 
scldom dearly, the necessity of bounds and 
limits, even to freedom itself. There was 
then, no real cause for wonder that the dis-. 
organizing papers, scattered profusely in all 
directions by the French, should delude the 
multitude. The proportion which knew the 
real evil they concealed, was but small; the 
number of those who suspected the trath, 
was, no doubt, more considerable ; but the 
united power of these descriptions of readers, 
was unable to stem the torrent let loose upon 
the mass of the population, and hurried on 
by the efforts of those who saw their advan- 
tages in general ruin. Why do not the French 
pour forth their myriads of protestiag procla- 
mations and sepals to the people ?—Because 
the people are fully informed, by woeful 
events of the reliance due to those mighty 
effusions. They have lost their effect. Be- 
cause, the system of disorganization then 
propagated is no longer the order of the day 
in France, itself: but, on the contrary, the 
most absolute and excessive organization : so 
excessive as to exclude personal liberty, by the 
severest tyranny. Who, in France, dare go 
from one port town to another, without be- 
ing provided with a ticket from a commissary ? 
Who dare travel from a country bourg to the 
metropolis, without following a road prescrib- 
ed for him ; and, if caught five miles on cither 
side of that road, without being <* suspected 
of suspicion,” and lodged in the nearest jail ? 
Has not proclamation after proclamation for- 
bid the use of speech on the most interesting 
ef subjects to the Mrench people, that of the 
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state of their sons and brothers in Spain ? 
Have not all the usual channels, by which in- 
telligence reaches the public, been choaked 
up with prohibitions from mentioning a syl- 
lable on the subject? Have not all pri- 
vate letters that by the most perverse preju- 
dice could be construed us capable of convey- 
ing afew casual hints of events, been burnt 
without remorse, whatever valuables they 
might inclose? ‘To the utmost verge of pos- 
sibility in endeavouring to prohibit his sub- 
jects from ¢hinking, Buonaparte has pushed 
his injunctions ; an¢ but for the ridicule of 
the thing, he would long ago have instructed 
his dear people, that they had no occasion to 
think for themselves, as Ae thought sufficient- 
ly for them all. Does this startle the British 
reader, who supposes that, for once, the Pa- 
norama has exceeded the bounds of ecredi- 
Iility ?—-We answer, that it is no more than 
other sovereigns have done. During her first 
Turkish war, the Russian Catherine assured 
her well-beloved citizens of Petersburgh, 
who frequented the coflee-houses of that me- 
tropolis, that she took on terself all the 
trouble of thinking ; aud, therefore, they 
needed neither to think, nor to tell each 
other what they thought. And the emperor 
of China regularly informs every province 
suffering wnder a calamity, that since the 
news of it reached him, he ‘* could not sleep 
for thinking of it : "—his sufferings dimiaish- 
ing theirs ! 

Neither are we to forget, that the more 
completely certain maxims of reasoning and 
polity are kept out of sight from the French 
people, the more likely is theirehief to de- 
rive advantage from that ‘* sweet oblivious 
antidote” to their emancipation. 

We could be glud if it were in our power 
to present satisfactory information on the pre- 
sent state of Literature, and the characters of 
the Literatiin Spain: but, we confess frankly 
that we possess nothing equal to our wishes 
on that head. We doubt, indeed, whether 
the public papers that de so much honour to 
Spanish genius, are the productions of pro- 
fessed literati They are certainly the off 
spring of cultivated minds, bat demou- 
strate bn their authors an aequatmtance with 
the human heart, they shew a knowltuce 
_ of the world, and of the springs of human uc- 

tion, not usualiy acquired by men of study 
‘and retirement. 
| The following article must therefore, be 
| considered merely asa literary menorandun 
| It has no reference that we know of, io pre 

sent polities or political writers ; time 
probably diselose the spirited authors of 
masterly productions wich ! ave 
complete a triumph over the flasay pro 
of France, as we wish the armies 
may obtain over tligse of their uipr 
invader. 
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SPANISH WRITERS 

Since the time of Mendoza, Herrera, Saa- 
vedra, Quevedo, Garcilasso, Villegas, Sepul- 
veda, Solis,, Mariana, Xc. 


cellent works from the pens of Feijoo, Sar- 


mienta, Father Isla, Don Francisco Perez, | 


Boyer, Cadahalso, Lahuerta, Dou Thomas 
Yriarte, Don Juan d’Escoiquiz, now canon 
of Toledo. ‘Through the discernment of the 


Prince of Peace this canon was chosen to | 
(Ferdinand | 


teach =the Prince of Asturias 
VII.) mathematics. Witha deep knowledge of 
theaccurate and profoundsciences he combines 
an elegant taste for poetry. Among other 
works he has accomplished a translation of 
Young's Night Thoughts into Spanish verse, 
a production which ensures himan honourable 
place on the Spanish Parnassus. 

Cardinal Lorenzana ought also to hold a 
distinguished rank among the literatir of his 
country. To his researches, while he was 


bishop of Mexico, Spain owes a new collec- | 


tion of the letters written by Fernando Cortez. 
This compilation he has enriched with notes 
and observations. His pen has also produced 
many works of erudition ; and a new edition 
of the Missal Muzarabe, or Christian Ritual 
in the countries that were occupied by the 
Moors, is cntided to particular notice. 

Cassiri has published in folio several extracts 
from the numerous manuscripts that are found 
preserved in the libraries of Spain. One of 
the monks residentin the Escurial continues 
this work. 

Literature is subject to the same Jaws as 
any other distinction which gives a decided 
pre-eminence to states for a time ; each has 
its period and its writers, who may, during 
that period, be placed above the writers of 
other nations. 

What was France in that respect, when, 


under Charles V, Spain enjoyed political | 
Cor- | 


and literary preponderance in Europe ? 
neille, the father of the French stage, bor- 
rowed 
Under Cardinal Richelieu, good taste found 
birth in France; and it attained its utmost 
splendour during the reign of Louis XIV, 
but it began to decay at the death of Cor- 
nettle, Bojlean, Moliére, Lajontaine, Racine, 
&e. 
since the days of those great men worth prid- 
ing herself upon ? Several feeble productions, 
a good deal of metaphysical stutf, in short, 
vertu ef preterca nihil, Asto the 
genius of the latter end of the eighteenth 
century, the celebrated Lord Chesterfield, had 
already pronounced a sound judgment on it in 
the vear 3750: ** Jt is the new kiichen of 
Parnassus, where the alembic is employed 
instead of the stewing-pan avd the spit, and 
where quintessence and distillations prevail 
over substantial and wholesome fare.” 
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writers whose | 
productions have placed them on the summit | 
of glory, we have seen, and even lately, ex- | 


his subjects from Spanish authors. | 


What has the French pation produced | 
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| The best French works on morality, phi- 
| losophy, and history, are, as well as those 
of the English, translated into the Spanish 
language, provided they do not appear dange- 
rous to the purity of the faith. French lite- 
rary works of mere amusement, for the most 
part, have but Itttle merit in the eyes of the 
Spaniards; ans their taste, in this respect, 
| appears far from inclining to change. 
| Their imagination, bold to extravagance, 
| and accustomed to exaggeration and redun- 
dance, for which bombast is but enthusiasm, 
finds Freuch ideas cold and timid. 
| ‘The fine shades of French ridieule and 
manners escape their eyes, too much accus- 
| tomed to caricature ; and with respect to style, 
| their ear is vitiated by the pompous prosody 
| of their cadenced periods, by the frequent 
| and affected repetition of their sonorous words. 
| Since the times of Lopes de Vega, Queve- 
| do, Rebolledo, cand others, whose imagi- 
| nations, though wild and licentions, were 
brillant and fertile, no author with these 
| splendid qualities, and at the same time en- 
dowed with that good sense which directs 
their use, has appeared in Spain. Letters 
have, for upwards of a century, been in the 
same state. These men of genius, frequently 
extravagant even to absurdity in their concep- 
tions, have remained models of style. 

The national taste is formed upon these 
models in so invariable a manner, that some 
authors, who have endeavoured to introduce 
into the theatre the elegant simplicity which 
French dramatic writers attempted to re- 
vive, have gained no attention, so that the 
Spanish stage is sill in the same situation as 
when Boileau satirized its extravagance with 
so much severity. 

Ove of their best historians is father Ma- 
riana; his style is admirable, and his narra- 
tion ornamented without being turgid: he 
flatters neither kings nor his nation ; but 
he is accused of having sometimes departed 
from truth, and of appearing too credulous 
| relative to certain prodigies. He is neverthe- 
| fess a good historian, but his history goes no 
| farther than. the reign of Ferdinand the Ca- 
| tholic. 
| 
{ 


The chronicles of Ferreras de Saavedra are 
in great estimation. ‘The history of Cata- 
lonia, by a bishop of Lerida, is written in 
the style of Livy. 
| The best memoirs which Spain has pro- 
| duced, are those of the Marquis of Saint 
| Philip, on the War of the Succession ; they 
are accurate, and written in an agreeable 
style. 

“The History of Mexico, by Antonio So- 

| lis, is translated into every European language. 
The Spaniards accuse him of being too florid 

| and atiected in his style, and he sometimes 
' deparis so far from truth that his book way be 

| considered as a romance. 

' "The Conquest of Peru, by Garcillasso de le 
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Vega, isdry and uninteresting ; but more ex- 
act than the former. 

The Spaniards have been particularly suc- 
cessful in compositions of gallantry, tn lables, 
and ingenious fictions Lrabs taueht 
them the art of narration, and their tmugi- 
nation supplied the rest; they excelled be- 
fore we did in kind of wrtiine, which 

have since proved, while they have 
made no farther progress. Dou Onixot il] 
be read with pleasure long as men posses 
wit, taste, and judgment 

The esteemed sone the poetic 


writers of this country are, divcilla, Garei- 

lasso de la Vega, Krav Luis de Leon, Que- 
lo, I sde Veg 1 Villege 

vedo, Lopes de Vega, and Villegas. 


at 


The most ancient Castilian poet known, 


is Gonzalo Berceo, born at Berceo, and a | 


monk in the monastery of Saint Millan; he 
flourished in 1211. The subject of one of 
the poems he has left us, is the life of the 
glorious confesor, Saint Dominic of Silos. 

Of Spanish literature at large, the produc- 
tions are considerable in quantity, and dis- 
play perhe aps more imagination than that of 
other European nations, but little reasoning, 
taste, or profundity : these necessarily depend 
upon a certain degree of liberty, and will re- 
turn with it. 

INQUISITION, AUTO DA FF. 

The only reason that we have ever heard 
assigned by those who confess they should see 
withont displeasure the success of Buona- 
parte against Spain, is comprised in the 
question, ‘is itnot high time that the bloody 
fnquisition were abolished?” It is not neces- 
sary, after a work has been so long before the 
public as the Panorama has, to appeal to its 
seutiments in opposition to every superstitions 
constraint upon conscience ; we have expres- 
sed, in the Strongest terms, our abhorrence of 
any man’s assuming a domincering power | 
over the sentiments of another, and most 
certainly we are not going to eulogize the In- 
quisition : yet as the present condition of 
that institution is of apme consequence in the 
actual crisis of affairg§in Spain, as even ene- 
mies are entitled to hearing, and as the 
Spaniards, who ought be the best jadges in 


| The inquisition was asanguinary tribunal 
| no ove cav pretend to deny. it. Without 
hinge by any means to justify the acts of 
Finhwimanity to whieh it gave authority or oc 
| ¢ hat varions pertods, a few words may 
1 ¢ xplain the purposes ol ifs estab ishinent, 
and though we may not become more indul- 
j gent towards the consequences, yet we may 
tow rads ive 

Ferdinand had conquered Grenada ; but 
| Spain w not yet reduced to subjection; 
numbers of Moors remaimed, and formed an 


rextingzuishable focus of civil dissensions. 

MN hat « % pe dient could que neh those seeds of 

rebellion? ‘PFoexpel them was impossible ; 

| the unbelievers were too numerous, and the 

| catholics were too weak. He was therefore 

obliged to have recourse to that engine so 
powerful among men, superstiuion. 

Juan de Torquemada, an artful Domini- 
can, confessor to Quee vn Tsabella, persuaded 
Ferdinand that a Bull, calculated to foment the 
hatred of the Catholics ageinst the intidels, 
would prove an effectual means of giving the 
Spaniards the requisite strength to counters 
balance the Moorish power. Ferdinand ap- 
proved the suggestion ; it was submitted to 
Pope Sixtus LV. and the Holy Office was 
established by virtue of a bullin 1479. Toor- 
quemada reeeived a Cardinal's hat, and was 
appointed Grand Inquisitor. At first the 
Moors were the only victims of that severe 
tribunal; they were condemned by thousands; 
but, asit is the unfortunate fate of human 
affairs, that even well intended institutions 
invari: ibly degenerate into abuses, the Tnqui- 
sition, insiead of lessening its influence in pro- 
portion as the number of Moors was reduced, 
assumed a very alarming and execrable power 
under Ferdinand’s successors. At length that 
tribunal became formidable to the sovereigns 
themselves; and the Grand Inquisitor had 
the audacity to dem: ind drops of blood from 
Phitip which were spilt on burning 
coals by the hand of the executioner 1—And 
what was Philip's crime ? He had shed a few 
tearson the fate of some wretched victims 
who were going to be thrown into the flames! 

Since the establishment of the present dy- 


the case, have now y little terror of the | 
Holy Office, it becomeswather an object of | 
curiosity then that of dread. ‘Tho Rev. Mr. 
Townshend in his Travels'in Spain, relates | 
that, though a heretic clergyman, he was 
seen publicly riding in the chariot of the | 
Grand Inquisitor, and in company with that | 
officer, without occasioning any scandal. | 
We hope, therefore, that the most offensive 
authority of the inquisition has ceased: and | 


LIBERTY, THEY WILL SHAKE OFF EVERY 
SUPERSTITION, AND BE EMULOUS OF RE- 
LIGIOUS LIBERTY, ANY SPIRITUAL FREE- 
POM, ALSA. 


that, As THE SPANIARDS ATCHIEVE CIVIL ol 


nasty on the throne df Spain, the horrible 
exhibition of an auto-da-f€ has not taken 
place. ‘The last was suffered under Charles 
II. in 1680. The Inquisition having now 
become amere engine of politics, keeps so 
watchful an eye both in Spain, and in the 


| Indies, that not a word of mischievous ten- 


dency can be spoken in society but what is 
almest immediately reported to the Grand 
Inquisitor. Thus have all the various attempts 
French propagandists been hiiherto-frus- 
trated, and this is what the partizans of Gall 
phi losop! 1y cannot pardon ‘This is the cause 
why they Alepict the Inquisition as a sangui. 
arbity rary, aud most artful tribunal, 
2D2 
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Every person who introduces and retails 
‘ontrary to vood morals, and pernici- 
ous to public tranquillity is arrested by or- 
der of the Inemisitiou. But what polished 
country in Europe would permit the print- 
ing aud selling of a work inimical to public 
peace and happiness? In England, where 
the liberty of the press has the full extent it | 
ought to have, 1s not the publisher answerable 
fur the contents of his book? Would France | 
have been more unfortunate than it has been, 
had the publication of works such as Vol- | 
taire’s, Rousseau’s, d'Alembert’s, &c. been | 
prevented ? 
Without entering into the various argu- | 
ments adduced by the writers of the present | 
day to calumniate the Ingnisition, I conclude | 
with asserting, that numberless absurdities | 
have been pr pagated with respect tothe In- 
quisition, end its conduct. And as to its | 
effect on the pabiic, such as the obligation of | 
hearing mass, certificates of confession, and | 
other cnstoms which have been nade subjects | 
of jesting, by the French, especially ; all 
ean sa\, 1s, that whoever chooses it, goes to 
mas; ; whoever thinks it proper, goes to con- 
fession. The Inquisition never interferes. 


bo KS 


VATER-SPOUTS. 

The following paper, on an extremely cu- 
rious subject, has lately been communicated | 
to the public in the Naval Chronicle, by Capt. 
Ricketts, of the Royal Navy: who has ex- | 
pressed his wish, in which we heartily coin- | 
cide, that gentlemen of the navy would note | 
whatever interesiing operations of nature they | 
behold, and direct them to usefulness by 
transmitiing them to respectable publications, 
on the judgment of the editors of which they 
ean tely 


| 
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yet, after atrending to our remarks, we doubt 
not, but he would observe many other parti- 
culars, ina phenomenon of the same kind, 
should fortune favour him with the sight, 


We have endeavoured to supply these omis- 


‘sions, by the description M. Michaux gives ot 


several water spouts, seen by him and his 
sons, at Nice. These observers were not so 
near as, we incline to think, might safely 
be wished, to the objects seen ; but 
many of their remarks agree with those of 
Cap!. R.—The mistiness of these objects, and 
their analogy to the general nature of clouds, 
well deserves repeated examination, and if 
ascertained, may determine at the same time, 
under what circumstances they may be ap- 
proached with safety. Are these phenomena 
equally frequent over deep seas, as over seas 
of moderate depth? Is the vicinity of land 
favourable to their formation? M. Michaux’s 
paper has the advantage of figures. Those 
seen by Capt. R. in the day time, might have 
had a stmilar advantage. 


Water-Spouts, as seen from his Majesty's 
Brig El Corso, William Ricketts, Esq. 
Commander, in the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic Seas, 1800—1801. 


From the sensation of alarm generally 
prevailing in ships on the approach of water- 
spouts, and the serious consequences that may 
result from the endeavours of mariners to 
avoid them, I have been induced to believe 
that any communication, tending to throw 
light on the subject, cannot fail to prove very 
desirable. 

Previous to the month of July, 1800, my 
opinion of water-spouts was formed on the 
basis of those popularly inculcated among 
sailors. By them I was led to imagine that 
all water-spouts were solid colunins of water, 


Ihis paper ts distinguished, by describing | pumped up, as it were, by the action of the 


2 uiuch nearer situation to an object of the 
kind, than avy we remember to have perused. 
We may almost consider Capt. Ricketts as 
having been in the water-spout; at least on 


the edge of it; as the circumstance of damp- | 


ness, felt by himself, and others, in their 
linen, and that of the wetness of one part of 
the main sail, sufficiently indicates. 

But Capt. R. has not noticed the state of 
the aimospliere, before, during, and after the 
passage of this phenomenon ; what was the 
degree of cold, whether rain, or hail, or snow, 
fell a little before, or soon after ; the distance 
from the nearest land, in the course of the 
wind; the depth of the sea, or the vicinity of 
rocks. It does not appear that the hour of 
the night was marked ; and the relator does 
not say, explicitly, that “ sharp and heavy 
rain ” fell; theugh his words favour that opi- 
nion. ‘That fact would have been of conse- 
quence. On the whole, though we are much 
obliged to the Capt. for what he has stated, 


| clouds from the sea, the vicinity to which 


was attended with imminent danger, as well 
from a vortex created by the ascending fluid, 
| a8 from the occasional fall of a tremendous 
deluge from above ; and it was under consi- 
| derable apprehensions arising from such im- 
| pressions, that at the latter end of July, 
| 1800 (while sailingamong the Lipari Isliuds), 
| I was suddenly awakened by a hurried exela- 
| mation from the officer on watch, that a 
water-spout was near, and would soon be 
aboard us. On my reaching the deck (which 
| was done without the delay of dressing), I 
immediately perceived from the larboard quar- 
ter, thata phenomenon of that nature was 
actually approaching us. The night at this 
time was dark and calm, though the water 
was slowly undulated. The clouds were ge- 
nerelly low, black, and stationary, while the 
object of alarm, but a few yards from the 
quarter, appeared as part of a cloud itself, 
descending i a tapering and circular form to 
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the sea. Hardly had we time to make these | 
observations, before the spout (accompanied | 
by a broken sound of sharp and heavy rata), | 
moving at the rate of two knots, proceeded 
gloomily towards us, almost touching our | 
stern; and in less than two minutes more, | 
the whole phenomenca, without any visible | 
alteration of form, had suddenly and totally | 
disappeared. lt wa particularly remarked, | 
that the moment the spout had proceeded 
beyond the larboard quarter, a light air of | 
wind came in from that point, as though we 
had been becalmed by its approach; and, on 
examination, the afterpart of our main-sail 
was found to be wetter than the rest. 

As from the latter circumstances, and the 
dampness sensibly felt by all those who stood 
only in their linen on deck, no doubt could 
possibly be entertained that, had the popular 
notion of a created v@tex, &c. been correct, 
inevitable destruction must have followed: it 
afterwards became with me a matter of doubt, 
how far experience would prove the received 
opinions to ” just. Respecting the propriety 
of these doubts, a very fine opportunity of 
judging not long afterwards occurred. It was 
in the month of November, 1801, whilst 
cruising along the Istrian shore, that, soon 
after noon, our attention was excited by the 
appearance, in the south, of a lofty black 
inverted column, resting as it were on the 
sea, and reaching to the clouds. Round the 
lower extremity of this column there arose a 
thick and voluminous vaponr (resembling 
steam), which, on its attaining a moderate 
height, flew out in scroll or volute-like forms 
to the east and the west. Whilst we were 
occupied by tie above phenomenon, our 
attention was hastily diverted by what at firsé 
appeared only a sinall agitation of the water ; 
afterwards, by observing this water rise into 
a vapour; and ultimately, by seeing that 
vapour ascend in the form of a cloudy pillar 
from the sea. In the meantime (that is, 
from the moment the vapour began to appear), 
a dark cloud immediately over, was observed 
to be dilating tiself (downward) into the shape 
of an udder, from whence there ‘instantly 
descended a pillar, similar in figure and co- 
lour to the former. 

It was then directly remarked, that, al- 
though the velocity of both these pillars, or 


parts of a pillar, was increasing as they drew | 
near, yet, that the speed of the upper one | 
was considerably greater than that of the | 
lower ; this disproportion continuing till they 
had nearly united, when a junction, on both 


sides, was rapidly formed. During the period 
of making the latter remarks, the column | 
first noticed was suddenly divided more than 

two-thirds down, the superior part flying 

upwards like the curling of a shaving, whilst 
the other sunk away with the vapour, which 
hat previously begup to subside. In several 
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other parts of the same dark cloud, great 
downward swellings, or udders, appeared, 
vader which, but not always in a vertical 
direction, the water was sec:r to foam, and 
vapours of different clevati 

an effect extremely curious, and altogether 
dificult to deseribe. Jn ail, seven water- 
spouts were completely yreanized, out of 


trose, producing 


which number two were made as curves, 
retaining thatshape throughout; oue enlarged 
its original curve, till it became a perpendi- 


cular; two others, leaning oblijuely, never 
altered their position till broken ; and the re- 
mainder, being at firs vertical, were always 
the same, and beautifully formed. However 
curious, on perusal, may seem the preceding 
remarks, there remains one still more extra- 
ordinary to be stated. It is, that straight up 
the centre of several spouts (like quicksilver 
in a glass tube) we could distinctly mark the 
ascension of a fluid, light in its colour, and 
subject to great variations in its pace ; but it 
was constantly observed, that the nearer 
the spouts approached to perpendicular, the 
more actively the fluid was moved. The 
durations of the above phenomena were from 
three to five minutes; and it is proper to 
cbserve, that not the smallest symptoms of 
Salling water was at any time seen, though 
one of the spouts was scarcely constructed 
before it was destroyed. It is necessary to 
add, that our estimated distance from them 
was from six to eight miles, and that the 
wind was considered as light, though it had 
blown fresh for several days before from the 
south-east, accompanied with almost con- 
tinual rain. 


Olservations on Water-Spouts, seen from 
Nice. By M. Michaud, Correspondent 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, at 
Turin. 

After a mild season for the greatest part 
of the month of December 1788, at Nicc, 
where the winter is not in general severe, 
with clear weather in day-time, our atrhos- 
phere underwent a total chargeon the day of 


the new moon, which was the 27th of that 


month, On that day avery violent s:orm of 
wind arose, attended with a degree of cold 
as acute as ever was known in the memory 
of man. The sky became covered with 
clouds, and snow tell to the depth of more 
than eight inches. 

The severe cold had frozen the snow, and 


| 
| rendered it so compact that, notwithstond- 


ing the influence of several days of clear 
weather soon afterwards, 1n which the heat 
of the sun was very perceptible, there was 
not the least drop of water fell from the eaves 
of the house in which I dwell, which is 
exposed to the sun in winter for eight hours, 
and, being situated near the sea, is perfectly 
sheltered on the north side by the eminence 


| 

q 

ae 
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of the rock of the castle. “Mhis fact appear- 
ed very surprising to me, after a residence of 
about forty years in this town. Several old 
persons remarked, that this snow would 
wait for another fall before is melied, and I 
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ifis earnestness was equal to that of a sailor, 


who, afier a long and tedious voyage, first 
discovers land. | followed him to the window, 


and beheld an immense water-spout passing 


| majestically before Nice. 


found by the result that the observation was 


true. 

On Sunday Jan. 4, 1789, at the phasis 
of the first quarter of the moon, the cold 
was again renewed, and continued severe on 
the Monday and ‘Tuesday. At eight in the 
morning I first observed an immense mass of 
clouds towering upwards, and extending 
from north-east to south, which rose towards 
the zenith, by advancing to the westward. 
Accustomed as I am to consider these clouds 
according to the system of my old professor 
of natural philosophy, Father Becearia, I 
concluded that they would proceed to desolate 
our fields, the fruits of which, particularly 
the oranges and lemons, had already perished 
by the antecedent cold. And as a strong 
wind then prevailed over the face of the sea, 
1 foretold to my two eldest sons, that it was 
very probable we mighi discover some water- 


spout in the course of the day. In fact 
about five minutes afterten in the morning, 
I observed on the sea, at the distance of not 
more than a muskei-shot from the shore, a 
round space of ten or twelve toises in 
diameter, int which the water did not really 
boil, but seemed ready to boil. Kor there 


appeared all round, and sometimes wit 


the circle, vapours in the forni of nitsts 
eight toisesand more in height, having the 
appearance, though on a scale incomparably 
larger, of those vapou rise fyom the 
surface of water beginnin immer. I 
saw clearly that this was, af 1 may so ex- 
press myself, the embryo of the foot of 
a water-spout driven along by the wind, while 
the clouds were not suiliciently advanced to 
afford the stem a body. [t continued there- 
fore to move before the wind from east to 
west, keeping, to my very great surprise, its 


surrounding vapours, elevated like sails, mot- 
to) 


withstanding the extreme force of impulsion 
which drove it towards theshore. As soon as 


| OF Sea-water, 


it came near the land, the circle was con- | 


tracted, the mass of vapour became of less 
dimensions, and at the moment it touched 
the land it was at once overset by the wind, 
under the appearance of a long train of mist, 
which was speedily dissipated. 1 then per- 
evived that the hope 1 had formed of seeing 
water-spouts during the day, was on the 
point of being realized : bat as my occupa- 
irons demanded my attendance elsewhere, I 
charged my two eldest sons to watch alter- 
naicly at the window, in order that the phe- 
nomenon might not pass unobserved. 

At last, about eight minutes before noon, 
miy second son came to me, exclaiming, ‘ Fa- 
iher, here is a very superb waicr-spout.” 


The clouds had 
already occupied not only the upper and 
southern part of the atmosphere, but they 
had proceeded towards the west, so as to 
cover the whole extent within my view ; 
with this circumstance. evertheless, that they 
had left uncovered beneath aud towards the 
south, a partin the form of a segment of a 
circle, through which, at an extreme dis- 
tance, some clouds were discerned, upon 
which the sun threw the colours of the 
morning. 

The foot of this water-spout, was so am- 
ple, that a man of war of 100 guns, with 
all its sails, might have been enveloped and 
even concealed in ity Hence, fiom the 
circular form of the foot of this water spout, 
sonie judgment may be made of the volume 
of vapour it afforded. 

Instead of the tranquillity it exhibited at 
its first appearance, this lower part assumed 
re reseniblance of the crater of a volcano, 
th this exception, that it threw out ne- 
¢ but large streams ef clond and spouts 
But it threw these in para- 
bolie streains froin the centre, to the circum- 
ference, and all around, with such impe- 
tuosity and violence as to render it very 
evident to us, that an-inexpressible effer- 
vesceyce must have prevailed in the interior 
bason, though the great distance, and the 
opacity of the surrounding vapour, prevented 
us from seeing it. 

The diameier of the water-spout, and 
that of its expanded upper part, were large 
in proportion. Its colour was a very deep 
indigo, the sameasthatof the clouds, which 
extended frou east to west. 

While we were looking at this extraordinary 
appearance, which my sons beheld for the 
first time, and which seemed to have con- 
centrated all theiy senses ip one, on a sudden 
aa impetuous shower of hail discharged itself 
against the windows In grains of the size of 
pistol and musket balls. We immediately 
suspended our observations, in order to close 
the shades of both stories of the house, in 
which the whole family assisted, for fear of 
having the windows absolutely broken to 
pieces, as happened a few vears heen. But 
1 soon perceived that this precaution was 
absolutely useless, or at least unnecessary ; 
for the hail, though in a few minutes it co- 
vered the ground to the height of four inches, 
did not in the least damage the trees in the 
garden behind our house. It consisted 
merely of large flakes cf snow rounded by 
the wind in their fall, and possessing neither 
the weight nor the hardness of hail. Upon 
opening son:e of the pieces L found them te 
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eonsist of a thin compact shell, nearly empty 
within, excepting a few rays from the centre 
to the circumference. ‘The degree of con- 
gelation in these balls was so slight that they 
began to melt the moment they touched the 
ground, and accelerated the fusion of the 
snow which had fallen before. 

This frozen snow, which during its fall 
had obscured the air sufficiently to prevent 
our seeing the water-spout through the blinds, 
having ceased, we resumed our observations 
with all possible diligence, and beheld another 
water-spout somewhat inferior in magnitude 
to the former which had disappeared. It 
followed nearly the same course as the other. 
By the account of time employed by each in 
its successive passage, I estimated that the one 
before us must have been the third ; never- 
theless, by confining my narration to what 
I really saw, it must be considered as the 
second only. This water-spout having con- 
tinued jts course towards Antibes, we ob- 
served that it began to contract in all its 
dimensions, some time before it arrived at 
the shore, and that the foot was reduced to 
nothing when it touched the ground. It 
contracted insensibly upwards, the expanded 
conical part became broader and more rare, 
and the whole joined the mass of clouds in 
the samme manner as one mist incorporates 
with another. I returned towards the place 
where I had discovered the first water-spout, 
and was greatly surprised at discovering a new 
foot ready formed, without any descending 
spout. My astonishment was fouided on 
these three circumstances : 

1. Theexistence of the foot of the water- 
spout without its stem or body ; for before 
this observation, I considered it as indubita- 
ble that the enveloped matter of the foot or 
recipient was a production of the body of 
the water-spout itself, or an expansion of its 
proper substance. Now I saw clearly enough 
in this phenomenon the identity of the sub- 
stance which composes clouds and mists, 
and that it was not supplied by the water- 
spout. The embryo of the spout which | 
had seen at ten o’clock, appeared to show 
that it was probably produced by the sea. 

2. I was surprised to see that this foot 
was stationary at the place of its formation, 
whereas those which I had before seen were 
carried swiftly along by the wind. — Vor 
though it was not impossible but that this 
foot might be carried by a motion along the 
line of sight, and consequently not percep- 
tible to me ; it was at least certain that it 
gained nothing from east to west, that is to 
say, from my left to my right, the direction 
in which the sea, the clouds, and the other 
water-spouts which had travelled so far in so 
short a space of time, were carried. 

3. I wasastonished, that the body of the 
Water-spout being wanting, which, accord- 
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ing to my notions, might increase the in- 
tensity of the power by which this appearance 
is produced, it was nevertheless possible that 
this envelope should be capable of remaining 
upright and. stationary. In this uncertainty 
I suspended my reflexions to observe the re- 
sult. [ remarked a kind of teat or protube- 
rance, projecting obliquely from the lower 
part of the clouds which arrived from the 
east. ‘The foot continued motionless, and the 
protuberance preserved its oblique direction, 
till the moment when by the action of the 
wind it arrived ut the foot ; at which instant 
we ull three observed the protuberance direct 
itself perpendicularly towards the foot, and 
like an immense sack of gauze unroll itself 
from the extremity; when the folds of 
this sack disappeared, and the body of the 
water-spont, which was grey and transparent, 
fixed itself in the bottom of the foot, assumed 
the vertical position, and became larger in 
diameter. My second son, who, as well as 
his elder brother, possesses a very clear sight, 
immediately exclaimed : ‘* See, father, how 
rapidly the vapours fly up through the bag.” 
I saw, in fact, that they seemed to expand it 
with a kind of tension, at the same time giv- 
ing ita deep indigo colour, which was com- 
municated tu the cloud. At the same instant 
the colour of the whole water-spout became 
so deep that we could distinguish no motion 
in its expanded part. We observed only that 
the whole phenomenon moved from east to 
wesi, and was destroyed on the coast of Pro- 
vence. Lastly, a fourth was formed, which 
was destroyed in the same manner, without 
any such reproduction, beyond the hills of 
Antibes, because, their course being more 
oblique towards the north, they could not 
meetthe gulph Jean, and the prolongation of 
their track was altogether over land. A fall 
of snow succeeded immediately afterwards, 
whieh was of the usual density and configura- 
tion. It lasted all the rest of the afternoon 
and the following night, so that on the fol- 
lowing day there was as much snow on the 
ground as before. It afterwards rained for a 
long time, which cleared the country of the 
snow that had accumulated. As the impetu- 
ous wind of the preceding day continued with 
undiminished force through the whole night, 
and the other accessary circumstances were 
likewise present, I think (here 1s reason to 
conclude that new water-spouts must have 
been formed in the afternoon, and perhaps in 
the night of the Gth ; but the obscurity ot the 
atmospliere, from the fall of the snow, did 
not permit me to cbserve them. [ shall 
thetefore proceed to make some remarks on 
the wind which caused this phenomenon. 

Though the velocity of this wind was near- 
ly equal to that of the gréatest storms in our 
seas, the waves were not proportionally deep. 
Two circumstances appeared to concur in pro- 
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ducing this effect ; the first, that by the form 
of our coast an east wind cannot have passed 
over so great an extent of sca as a wind from 
the south-west, from whicli quarter our great- 
est stormscome. ‘This cause is constant with 
regard to our local situation. The other cir- 
cumstance was, that the wind did not blow 
obliquely downwards, but moved parallel to 
the surlace of the sea. This supposition, 
which is the only one that requires proof, 
was confirmed at the time of observation by 
the appearance of a small Catalan vessel, 
which the wind of the 6th of January blew 
ashore near Nice. I saw her piss before my 
windows, driven by a force she was incapable 
of resisting. She did not labour much, but 
came ty an anchor at a little distance, from 
which, however, the violence of the wind 
drove her on shore, though without cousider- 
able damage, since she was got off a few days 
after, and pursued her voyage. ‘The force of 
this wind was seen not only in the instance 
of this vessel, but in a considerable number 
of others which were lost on the neighbouring 
shores. 

March 19, the wind, which had begun the 
preceding evening, blew with a degree of im- 
petuosity lessthan that of the 6th of January. 
The clouds were accumulated from the east 
towards the west, but they were much less 
condensed than at that time. At forty mi- 
nutes afier cleven in the morning, we observ- 
ed two water-spouts, which moved at the 
same time, the one after the other. The most 
remarkable circumstances in these water- 
spouts were: 1. The prodigious enlargement 


_ofa protuberance from the extremiiy of which 


hunga kindof spout, which was incomparably 
thinner; but the wonder disappears, when 
we reflect that the following spout, which 
muaintained itself in the same state as those 
ve had before observed, robbed the preceding 
one in some measure of iis support; so that 
this enlarcement was, as it were, acommence- 
vient of dissolution, and the thinness of it 


was a proof of the little intensity of electric | 
power tLienaching 5 CONCUSSION WHICA Is 


eontrmed by the following circumstauces. 
2. The incapacity in the feet of these two 
water-spouts to elevate their surrounding 
plumes. ‘They were reversed by a force which 
prevented their rising in a perpendicular di- 
rection, ke those of the preceeding water- 
spouts, At the extremities of the plumes 
here described, as well as at the centre of the 
circle near the surface of the sea, there was 
formed a small atmosphere: but as it was not 
extensive, the vapours were so few that we 
had very littl suow, which continued for 
about half aon hour; when the weather clear- 
ed up. During the transition of these water- 
sponts very distant thunder was heard five or 
six times. 


It follows, 1. That there is a real ebullition 
in the sea, at the place circumscribed by the 
foot of the water-spout. 2. That the vapours 
of the water which must arise, are the pro- 
duct of an evaporation which must separate 
fresh water from the salt; it being ascertained 
by experiment, that distillation is the only 
method by which sea-water can be rendered 
completely fresh. 

I can aflirm, without fear of contradiction, 
by experience, that this foot, or atmosphere 
as it may be culled, is nothing but the matter 
of clouds and mists. 

What then, is the agent, it may be asked, 
which causes this ebullition in the sea, and 
raises the vapours through the water-spout to 
the cloud? Simply to aflirm that this agent is 
electricity, without further proof, is in fact 
to say nothing:—but I shall be happy to be 
anticipated by philosophers of greater skill in 
this theory, and think ii better to suspend 
my judgement than yield to the seductive 
pleasure of explaining every thing by adding 
to the mass of error in natural philosophy. 

The second fact which preseuts itself in 
our observations is, that two causes unite in 
the formation of water-spouts, or rather 
two different modificatious of the same cause. 
When the foot appears withont the water- 
spout, it is not the productive cause, but ras 
ther an effervescence which prevails in the 
sea at that place. But how many interesting 
questions might be asked respecting this part 
of the phenomenon! What cause is so pow- 
erful as to retain the foot, and keep it motion- 
less, notwithstanding an impetuous easterly 
| wind, until the projection in the cloud which 
is to form the water-spout shall arrive directly 
over it? Was the apparent bag which deve- 
loped itself from the cloud, pre-existent in 
the projecting part? As I can make no satis- 
factory reply to these and other questions 
which might be proposed, I shall proceed te 
| the third remarkable fact. 
| 3. When the foot of a water-spout begins 
to approach the earth, its diameter contracts, 
its height is diminished, and its volume be- 
| comes less and less; so that the foot is reduc- 
ed to nothing at the instant it touches the 
\shore. From the attentive examination | 
| have made, it has appeared that the foot even 
of the greatest water-spouts began to diminish 
when the depth of the sea beneath became 
less than the elevation of the foot itself above 
the surface. If this be true, as I think it is, 
it may be concluded that the effervescence 
which supplies the spout with water, and 
forms the surrounding vapours of the foot, 
extends itself in depth nearly as much as the 
foot itself rises above the sea, and that mates 
rials for the supply of vapour become defec- 
tive in quantity in proportion to the shallow- 
ness of the water. 
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LAND, IN ACRES, CALCULATED BY 
@ARY. 
ENGLAND anp WALES. 
Acies. 
Bedfordshire 516,800 
407,500 
Buckinghamshire ....... 407,000 
Cambridgeshire... ....... $23,800 
928,000 
Camberland: 200 
800,000 
588,800 
880,000 
Glocestershire .. .... 
985,000 
Herefordshire ............. 708,000 
Hertfordshire ............. 422,400 
Huntingdoushire.......... 264,900 
Lancashire 1,088,000 
Leicestershire ............. 505,000 
Lincolnshire ........... 1,893,120 
Monmouthshire .......... 352,090 
Norfolk ...... 1,504,000 
Northamptonshire....... 640,000 
Northumberland ........ 1,088,000 
Nottinghamshire......... 497,920 
Rutlandshire .......... 
Shropshire ............. ... 844,800 
Somersetshire ........... 972,800 
Staffordshire ............ 558,360 
934,400 
499,200 
Warwickshire ............ 627,200 
Westmoreland ...... 492,800 
Wiltshixe .......... 
Worcestershire .......... 422,400 


Yorkshire, a general Map. 

Ditto, North Riding 1,280,000 
Ditto, East Riding... 665,600 
Ditto, West Riding.. 1,568,000 


Caitied over 33,964,740 


CONTENTS OF ENGLAND, WALES, AND SCOT- 
MR. 


31,929,340 
Nortu Wates, including the Counties of 

115,200 
275,200 
Denbigh 428,800 
Merioneth ....... 905,600 
Montgomery ............ 550,400 

2,035,200 


Acres in England, Wales, and Scotland. (77 


Acres 
Brouglit 33,904,740 
SOUTH WALES, including the Counties of 
Breck 377,600 


Glamorgan ......... “ae 22,400 
Pembroke..... 345,000 
Radnor ,,....... 249,000 

2,084,800 


SCOTLAND. 
Main Land ...... . ......19,240,000 
Islands adjacent to the Coust, including 


Bute 
Calonge 7,40 
9,000 
1,920 
5,120 
34,560 
17,295,080 
Western Islands. 
‘851,200 


Bana and adjacent Islands 
Orkney Islands ..,...... 153,600 
Shetland Ditto .......... 643,840 
18,943,720 
Contents of England ....31,929,340 

Contents of North Wales 2,035,2 
Contents of South Wales 2,284,800 
Contents of Scotland ...18,943,720 

Total 55,193,060 

The preceding estimate of the number of 
acres in our island, has been communicated 
to the Board of Agriculture, and published in 
alate Volume. It may be useful to refer to, 
on many occasions, The proportion of cul- 
tivated, and cultivable lands, of lands already 
occupied, and under what kind of produce, 
compared with the proportion of waste, aud 
land, also, ifsuch there 
be, of land incapable of being rendered profita- 
ble, would form a statistical delineation of great 
interest. Such have been attempted, but 
have not advanced beyond gross and uncer~ 
tain conjecture. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON EAST-INDIA SALTPETRE. 


Considered with a view to science, the 
process by which saltpetre is obtained from 
earth, and its reproduction in’ the same 
ground, are curious and deserving of diligent 
attention. The elementary substances, which 
form nitrous acid, are known to exist in the 
atmosphere ; but the means by which they 
are attracted from the atmosphere, and com- 
bined inte a solid and concrete form, aud on 
what principles certain articles exercise this 
power, are subjects of interesting and deep 
inquiry. 

Common observers have noticed, that 
grounds much trodden by cattle, the wails 
of inhabited places, and, in short, any rub- 
bish wherein putrifying animal substances 
abound, do naturally afford nitre and culinary 
salt by exposure to the atmospherical air. 
Artifictal beds are made in India as in Europe, 
upon these principles, but with less trouble 
than in most other countries. It is only ne- 
cessary to collect the earth of old walls, or the 
scrapings of roads, cow-pens, and other places 
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ral at four or five rupees the mdn, for inter- 
ual consumption, or for tratlic with different 
parts of India. 

The exportation of saltpetre to Europe is, 
at all times, chiefly confined to the Company’s 
investment, and exceeds 50,600 nuins. At 
the commencement of the late war, the ex- 
portation by private persons, whether British 
subjects or foreigners, was entirely prohibited, 
lest the enemy should be supplied from the 
British dominions. was afierwards authors 
ised under certain 

By a statement, published by the Court of 
Directors, of the quantity of saltpe ire put up 
and sold from 1763 to 1792, i appears, that 
they sold 205,673 hags in thirteen years of 
peace from 1704101776, or 22,744 per apn. ; 
and 76.059 bags in six vears of war, from 
1777 to 1782, or 12,670 per ann.; and 
331,301 bags in ten vears of peace, from 
1783 to 17923 and likewise, that the small- 
est quantities sold, are in the four years froin 
1770 to 1782, when the war was most gene- 
ral, viz. 39,508 bags, or, on a medium, 
9,809 per ann. 


It seems almost incredible 


| that Great Britain should consume less salt- 


frequented by cattle, and to Jeave mounds of | 


such earth exposed to the weather. Both 
nitre and culinary salt are naturally formed 
there ; and the saltpetre is extracted by fil- 
tering Water through earth so impregnated 
with nitre, to dissolve and bring away the 
salt which it contained. The brine is vapor 
rated by boiling, and, when coid, affords 
nitre by crystallisation. The salt, thus ob- 
tained, is azain dissolved, boiled, and scum- 
med; and, when it has cooled, after suf- 
ficient evaporation, the brine yields the salt- 
etre of commerce. 

The manufacture of saltpetre scarcely passes 
the eastern limits of Bihar. The parching 
winds from the west did not formerly extend 
besond the same limits. It is a practical re- 
mark , that the production of nitre is greatest 
during the prevalence of the hot winds, which 
are perhaps essential to its abundant forma- 


tiun, in the change of seasons, which has | 
been remarked within a few years last past, | 


the hot winds have extended their influence 
to Bengal Proper. 


The actual extent of the manufacture | 


would aduutof a much greater production, 
than commerce is now supplied wih. The 


present quentity, including the timportation 


from provinces west of Bihar, fails short of 
200,000 imdns,* ihe greatest part of which 
passes into the Compauy’s waretiouses at the 
first cost, witch does not much exceed two 
rupees for a smdn. “The rest, paying duty 
and charges of transport, au? affording profit 
to several mmtermediate dealers, sells in gene- 


* A mda weighs 74 Ibs. 10 0 drs 


petre when at war with all Europe, than in 
a pei ul of prot ind peace ; and vet, as the 
account of tie saltpetre sold by the Company 
is doubtless autheuatie, it follows that the great 
difference beiween the quantity sold in peace 
and in war must be ascribed to the circum- 
stance of exportation being prohibited in war. 

The manufacturers of Great Britain, sup- 
plied with the raw material at the rate of 
£30 per ton, wust command every market 
in Europe, so long as saltpetre cannot be 
made in Europe for. less than three times 
that price. Unless forcign governments pro- 
hibit the importation of gunpowder, with a 
view to encourage their own establishments, 
their subjects will not as in Sen, pay £38 
per ewt. for that which is made from Spanish 
nitre, while they can be supplied with Bri- 
tish gunpowder at #4. By economy in the 
charges, saltpetre might perhaps be afforded 
for £25 per ton. In Spain, the country of 
Europe most favourable to the manufacture of 
saltpetre, its prime cost is certainly not less 
than £88. 10s. per ton, (see 'Townsend’s Tra- 
vels) ; but, if it be true that the Spanish mo- 


| nopoly does not gain by selling at thirteen 


pence halfpenny per pound, the real cost is 
more than £120 per ton. 

Whether it be imported by private traders 
or by the Company, the market ought to be 
left unshackled ; “and the manufacturers of 
gunpowder wonld be thus better secured, than 
by any compulsory expedients, in the certain- 
tv of an ample and cheap supply of saltpetre. 
‘The production, increased in Bengal, and 
rewarded with a better price thaa is now lefe 
to the maker, would become one among 
many sourees of wealth to those provinces 
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en | globe; they are the link of nations in the way 
For the Literary Panorama. of traffic, and areintended both, in theirdisper- 
sion aml intheir reeal, as a visible proof of 
the truth of our religion to all the world. 
It is so much the will of the Almighty that 
To the People of Great Britain, especially |e Christianity should spread throughout 
its Commercial Inhalitants. ~ | the world, that J can see no reason for His 
| permitting the tyrant of Europe to proceed so 
rapidly in his career, but to overthrow the 
two great supersti‘tons, of Popery and Ma- 
hommedism: aud unknown to himself, and 
certainly undesigned by him, to clear the 
wa’ fora reformation on the Continent, and 
ultimately to extend and establish the true 
religion. He then, is the overflowing 
scourge,” commissioned to punish the hu- 
man race, by devastation and the sword; 
while we, by the more delightful employ- 
ment of commerce and good faith, diffuse 
truth and happiness throughout the world. 


BARHAMIENSIS. 


RELIGION AND COMMERCE, THE SUPPORTS 
OF BRITAIN. 


Friends and Fellow-countrymen, 
We stand high in the rank of nations ; we | 
are secure at present from having the seat of | 
war among us: Our resources are luinmicnse, 
and our commerce is bounded only by the 
limits of the habitable world: to our com- 
merce we are in a great measure indebted for 
our grandeur and security ; the wealth pro- 
cured by it enables us to keep a naval defence 
superior to that of all the nations of the earth 
put together. But to what do we owe the 
prosperity of our commerce ?—I answer with- 
out hesitation, it is to our haying the true 
and genuine religion of the Saviour of the 
world established among us. Certain it is, 
that religion and commerce have ever 
gone, as it were, hand in hand together. 
The first trafficking we hear of was in the 
Holy Land, through which the Ishmaclitish 
merchants went down into Egypt. ‘The 
Jews (thongh intended, for wise reasons, to 


TOMB OF HENRY, EARL OF DANBY, 1643, 


The following epitaph, written by G. Herbert, 
| is inscribed on a fine marble tomb, in the small 
parish church of Dauntsey, in Wiltshire, 
which tomb commemorates ‘* Heury Earle 
be a separate people, yet) under David and | « of Danby, 2nd. sonne to Sit Ing. Danvers, 
Solomon shared ihe commerce of the east | « Knt. and Dame Elizabeth, doughier and 
with the ‘l'yrians: the most commercial of | « Coheire to Nevill Lord Latimer.” He was 


all the nations of the then known world. born, June 28, 1573; and died, Jan. 28 
After Alexander'stime, when the Jews were | 43 


setlled in Alexandria, and had a temple there 


that city became the mart of the nations, “ Sacred marble, safely keepe 

and all the wealth of the east flowed through “ His dust, who under thee must sleepe 
it to the west. After our Saviour'’s time, “ Votill the Graves again restore 

when the everlasting Gospel travelled to the "Thole Gene shall 


west, commerce went along with it, Con- a 
stantinople, ‘Genoa, Lombardy, were the 
great emporia ; but those nations debasing 
Christianity by vile superstitions, it took re- 
fuge in Great Britain and with it, came a 
commerce which makes her the misiress of “© His vertues, and his worth, shall be 
the sea and the envy of the world. ** Another monument for thee.” 

To secure the advantages that commerce 
bestows, let us not fail to preserve in our lives 
and examples that blessing which alone can 
make us truly happy in the possession of it. 
The wise restraints of the Christian religion, 
so far from abridging the comforts and plea- 
sures of life, are calculated to secure them 
to us, aud to give a zest to all our enjoyments. 
Aud let me press it upon you, my country- Phe windows of this church were once 
mien, that unless our Christianity keep pace beautifully painted, though but little now re- 
with our commerce, we shall be sure to un- | Mains of the original design, aud of that 
dergo the fate of Tyre so eloquently described which remains searely ony partis i its place, 
in the prophecies of Isaiah and Ezekiel : The evlours are very vivid. Under different 
© All our occupiers of merchandize, and all | figures I could read the sentences ss Sancta 
our men of war that are in us, shall fallin , “* Anna ora pro nobis."—** Sancta Dea geni« 
the midst of the seas in the day of ruin.” trixora p. nobis,” and the date 1525. 

The Jews, who are now commnercial, are dis- | ater, near Warminster, Sir, yours, 
persed through every part of the habitable Wilts, Nov. 16, 1898, J. Ovrer. 


Mean while, if he wch. all things weares 
* Do ruin thee ; or if the teares 

«© Are shed for him, dissolve thy frame, 

* Thou are requited ; for his fame, . 


On the pediment of another tomb of the 
Danvers family, dated 1525, in the same 
church is the following imperfect sentence ; 
the latter part of it having been erased by 
some cutting instrament: pray you of 
‘© your Charite in the worship of the Trinite 
“© for an” 
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775) Poetry.—A Word to the Wvalthy. 


L'AMOUR MATERNEL. 
The following French lines 


@er the represent 
ing into heaven, while she pointed at a child 


were engraved un- 


reposing under a tree, and which attracted a great 


share of her interest and concern. The singulari- 


ty with which the painter had treated the subject, | 


was at least equalled by the excellence of the lines, 


which have at onge a pathos, grandeur, and point 
about them, not often united in any, and very 
se'dom in compositions of such brevity. The 
translation was the effect of the impression they 
made at the time. 


Oui, amour maternc! survit 4 la mort mone 
En arrivant 4toi, je l'Eprouve, Seigneur 5 
Ma premiére pensée est poui ce fils que j’aime, 


Et mon seul veeu pour son bonheur. 


Tu ne révoques point l’aveu que jose en faire, 
Mon Ame est touiea toi, mais mon cceuresi a bai: 
> 
Et pour étre,O mon Dieu, dans toncielaujourd’hui, 
Jen’ai point cessé d’cire mére. 
TRANSLATION. 
Yes, from the grave a mother’s love shall rise, 
E’en in thy presence, Lurd, I feel,the flame ; 
His cherish’d name shall load my latest sighs, 
My child, my child, my earliest wish must claim! 
Thy mercy sure forbids not to reveal 
The fond confession of my labouring breast ; 
My soul is thine alone ; but yet I feel 
Affection struggling with thy high behest. 
While heaven this day another saint receives, 
Though dies the woman, yet the motHer lives. 


G. 


A WORD TO THE WEALTHY. 


What ails thee, what ails thee, thou beggarly elf, 
To be hoarding and hugging thy miserly pelf ? 

See where ald fatherCarestrews his thorns inthy bed, 
And menacing Death waves his dart o’er thy head. 


Let your cash buy the blessings and prayers of 
the poor, 

And let them intercede when Death comes to thy 
door ; 

They perhaps mayappease that importunate power, 

When your coffers can’t buy the reprieve ofan hour, 

Foolish man, don’t you know, ev’ry grain of your 
gold 

Can give food to the hungry and warmth to the 
cold ? 

A purchase in this world shal! soon pass away, 


of a Mother’s Spirit ascend- | 


(776 
| Now tell me what pleasures you reap from your 
hoard, 
; And I'll tell you what raptures your dross may 
afford ; 


Amid numberless jovs T will name on'y these-— 


Gay days, happy nichts, and a conscience at ease, 


| Do you think, sordid wretch, when you turn a 

| deaf ear 

| To the suit of the orphan, that God does not hear? 

Do you hope toescape fiom the Searcher of hearts, 

When the tear of the widow no pity imparts ? 

When the ag’dand infirm vainly put up their prayer 

For (hat mite, which your mass without missing 
could spare, 

The angel of vengeance your crime will enrol 

Amongstthose of ihe demons, who murder the soule 

Give ashillingto day, and the joy you'll derive 

To-morrow sha!l swell that small tnbuate to five ; 

Progressive delight ev'ry hour shall increase, 

And at length a few guineas shall purchase your 
peace. 

If you spurn my advice, you're a blockhead and 
dunce, 

You cannot serve God and your idol at once; 

Who traffics with Mammon will find in the end 

He has made a bad bargain and lost a good friend. 

Cc. 


EPIGRAM OF DIONYSIUS, 


Ah, were I but a breath of air ! 
And thou with heat opprest 5 

Welcome I'd court thy bos:m bare, 
And wanton on thy breast. 

Ah, were I but a rose! that grew 
Thy searching eye to meet: 

Plac’d on thy neck, my purple hue 
Should grace the snowy seat. 

Ah, were but I a lilly fair ! 
In virgin tints array'd, 

Plac’d on thy neck, new whiteness there 
Wouid ail my leaves pervade.° 


EPIGRAM. 


From morn tilleve, throughout the day, 
My Chloe was serenely gay : 

I romp’d with Phillis—All the while 
Nothing disturb’d my Chloe’s smile, 

The next day came—The morning low’r'd, 
Our schemes were crost, our tempers sour’d : 
Still Chloe smil’¢d—Amaz’d I said, 

Can nothing vex this lovely maid ?” 

At length a tooth by luckless blow 

Was struck from out the pearly row : 

Tho’ time has long since heal’d the pain, 
My Chloe never smil’d again ! 


But a treasure in heaven will never decay, 


| 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 


AMERICA, NORTH. 


Rep rt of th e Secretary of the Treasury, in ole- 
dience to a Resolunmon of the Senate of the United 
States of North America, relatweto Public Roads 
and Canals ; printed tr April, 1808.—-The ge- 
neral utility of artificial roads and canals is at 
this timie so universally admitted, as hardly to re- 
quire any additonal proofs. It is sufficiently evi- 
dent that, whenever the annual expense of trans- 
portation on a certain route in its natural state, 

eds the interest on the capitalemp!oved in 
improving the communication, and the ennual 
transportation (exclusively of the tolls) 


additional income to the nation. 
case the 


Nor does in that 
neral result vary, although tne tolls 


may not have been fixed at a rate sufficient to pay 
to the undertakers the interest on the capital laid 


' is applied to objects which offer only th 
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@ prospect 
lit also hap- 
cing subsciibed at first, than 
isite for compleung the work, this 
73 the capital applied lains un- 
productive for a much longer time than was neces- 
sary, and the interest accruing during that period, 
becomes, in fact, an injurious addition to the real 
expense of the undertaking 

2. The present population of the United States, 
compared with the extent of territory over which it 
1, does not, except in the vicinity of the 


of remote anc 


pens that a iess 


moderate profit; at 
sum | 


is actually req 


proceeds slow 


is sp 
i 


| seaports, admit that extensive commercial inter- 


improved route, the difference is 1 annual | 


course with the short distances, which, in Eng- 
land and some other countries, forms the principal 
support of artificial roads anc With a few 
exceptions canals particularly cannot in America 
be undertaken with a view solely to the inter- 


nana) 
Canais. 


| course between the two extremes of, and along 


out, They indeed, when that happens, lose ; | 


but the community is nevertheless benefited by 
the undertaking. The general gain is uct confin- 
ed to the differeace between the expenses of the 
transportation of those articles which had becn 


were brought to marker by other channels, will 
then find a new and more advantageous direction ; 
and those which on account of their distance or 
weight could not be transported in any manner 
whatever, will acquire a value, and become a 
clear addition to the national wealth. Those and 
many other advantages have become so obvious, 
that in countries possessed of a large capital, where 
property is sufficiently secure to induce individuals 
tu lay out that capital on permanent undertakings, 
and where a Compact population creates an ex- 
tensive commercial intercourse, within short dis- 
tances, those improvements may often, in ordi- 
nary cases, be leftto individual exertion, without 
any direct aid from government. 

There are, however, some circumstances, which, 
whilst ticy 
througout the United States an object of primary 
importaice, naturally check the application of 
private capital and enterprize, to improvements 
on a large scale. 

The price of labour is not considered as a formi- 
dable obstacle, because, whatever it» may be, it 
equally aifects the expense of transportation, 
which is saved by the improvement, and that of 
etfecting the improvement itself. The want of 
practical knowledge is no longer felt: and the 
occasional influence of mistaken local interests, 
in sometimes thwarring or giving an improper di- 
rection to public improvements, arises from the 
nature of man, and iscommon to all countries. 
The great demand for capital in the United States, 
and the extent of territory compared with the po- 
pulation, are, it is believed, the true causes which 
prevent new undertakings, and render those alrea- 
dy accomplished, less profitable than had been 
expected. 

1. Notwithstanding the great increase of capi- 
tal during the last fifteen years, the objects for 
which it is required continue to be more nume- 
rous, and its application is generally more profit- 
able than in Europe. A small portion therefore 


render the facility of communication | 


intermediate ground which they occupy. It 
is necessary, in order to be productive, that the 
canal should open a communication with a na- 
tural extensive navigation which will flow through 
that new channel. It follows, that, whenever that 
navigation requires to be improved, or when it 
might at some distance be connected by another 


| canal to another navigation, the first canal will 
formerly conveyed by that route, but many, which | 


remain comparatively unproductive, until the 


other improvements are effected, and tll the other 
canal isalso completed. ‘lhus the intended canal 


between the Chesapeake and Delaware, will be 
deprived of the additional benefit arising from the 
intercourse between New York and the Chesa- 
peake, until an inland navigation shall have 
been opened between the Delaware and New 
York. Thus the expensive canals, completed 
around the falis of Potomac, will become more and 
more productivein proportion to the improvement, 
first of the navigation of the upper branches of the 
river, and then of its communication with the 
western waters. Some woiks already executed 
are unprofitable, many Morerenitin unattempted, 
because their ultimate productiveness depends on 
otherimprovements, too extensive ortoo distant to 
be embraced by the same individuals—The gene- 
ral government can alone remove these obstacles. 
—With resources amply sufficient for the comple- 
tion of every practicable improvement, it will al- 
ways supply the capital wanted for any work which 
it may undertake, as fast as the work itseif can 
preceed, avoiding thereby the ruinous loss of in- 
terest on a dormant capital, and reducing the real 
expense to its lowest rate.—With these resources, 
and embracing the whole Union, it will complete 
on any given line all the improyements, however 
distant, which may be necessary to render the 
whole productive and eminently beneficial—The 
early and efficient aid of the federal government 
is recommended by still more important conside- 
rations. The inconveniences, complaints, and 
perhaps dangers, which may result from a vast 
extent of territory, can no otherwise be radically 
removed, or prevented, than by opening speedy 
and easy communications through all its parts. 
Good roads and canals will shorten distances, fa- 
cilitate commercial and personal intercourse, and 
unite, by a still more intimate community of inte- 
rests the most remote quarters of the United States. 
No other single operation, within the power of 
government, can more effectually tend to strength- 
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enand perpetuate that union, which secures ex- 
ternal independence, domestic peace, and inter 
nai liberty,-—-With that view of the subject, the 
facts respecting canals, which have been collected 
ia pursuance of the resolution of the senate, havebeen 
arranged under the following heads : 1.Greatcanals, 
from north to south, along the Adantic sea-coast. 
—2. Communications between the Atlantic and 
Western Waters.—3. Communications between 
the Atlantic waters, and those er the great lakes, 
and river St. Lawrence.—4.. Jntenor canals. 

Great Canals, along the Atlantic Sea-Coast.— 
The map of the United States will shew that they 
possess a tide-water inland navigation, secure from 
storms and enemies, and which, from Massachu- 
setts to the southern extremity of Georgia, is 
principally, if not solely, interrupted by four 
necks of land. These are the isthmus of Karns- 
table ; that part of New Jersey, which extends 
from the Raviton to the Delaware ; the peninsula 
between the Delaware and the Chesapeake ; and 
that low and marshy tract which divides the Che- 
sapeake from Albemaile Sound. It is ascertain- 
ed that a navigation for sea vessels, drawing eight 
fect of water, may be effected across the three 
last ; and a canal ts also believed to be practicable, 
not perhaps across the isthmus of Barnstable, but 
from the harbour of Boston to thatcf Rhode Is- 
land. ‘The Massachuse'ts canal would be about 
tiwenty-six, the New Jersey about twenty-eight, 
and each of the two southern about twenty-two 
miles inJength, making attogether less than one 
hundred miles. 

Should this great work, the expense of which, 
as will hereafier be shewn, is estimated at about 
three millions of dollars, be accomplished, a sea 
vessel entering the first canal in the harbour of 
Boston, would, through the bay of Rhode Island, 
lang Island sound, and the harbour of New 
York, reach Brunswick on the Rariton ; thence 
pass through the second canal to Trenton on the 
Delaware, down that river to Chiistiana, oc 
Newcastle, and through the third canal to Elk 
river, and the Chesapeake ; whence sailing down 


that bay, and up Elizabeth river, it would, through 
the fourth canai, exter into the Albemarle Sound, 
and by Pamptico, Core, and Bos sounds, reach 
Beaufort and Swainsborough, in North Carolina. 
From the last-mientioned piace, the iniaud naviga- 
tion, through Stumpy and Toomer’s Sounds, is con- 
tinued with a diminished draft of water, and by 
cutting two low and narrow necks, not exceeding 
three miles together, to Cape Fear river; and 
thence, by an open but short and direct run along 
the cdast, is reached that chain of islands, be!ween 
which and the main the island navigation is con- 
tinued to St. Mary’s along the coast of South Ca- 
rohna and Georgia. It is unnecessary to add 
any comments on the utility of the work, in 
peace or war, for the transportation of merchan- 
dizs, or the conveyance of persons. 

The following table is a recapitulation of the 
distance to be cut outon the whole line, aud ‘of 
the estimated expense: 


CANALS. DIRECTION. 
New Jenes wo | 28 190 | Bor 
Delaware and 7 i 
Chesapeake, hristianvato Blk, 28 148 > 
Cle sapeake and 
riv. to Pasquotank 2 250909 
a gst . 2 
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Communications Letween the Atlantic and 
Western Waiers.—The Apalachian mountains, to 
use an ancient genenc denomination, extend in 
a direction westof south, from the 42d to the 34th 
degree of north latitude, approaching the sea, and 
even washed by the tide in the state of New York, 
and thence, in their southerly course, gradually 
ceding fromthe sea shore. Viewed as a whole, 


| their breadth may be estimated at 110 miles, and 


they consist in asuccession of parallel ridges, fol- 
lowing nearly the direction of the sea ccast, irre- 
gularly intersected by rivers, and divided by nar- 
row vallies, The ridge, which divides the Atlan- 
tic rivers from the western waters, generally 
known by the name of Allegheny, preserves 
throughout a nearly equal distance of 250 miles 
from the Atlantic ocean, and a nearly uniform 
elevation of 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Those mountains may, however, be perhaps 
considered as consistiig of two principal chains: 
between these lies the fertile lime-sione valley, 
which, although occasionaily interrupted by 
transversal ridges, aud in one place, by the divid- 
ing or Allegheny ridge, may be traced from New- 


| bureh and Esopus, on the Hudson river, to Knox- 


villeon the Tennessee. 

The eastern and narrowest chainis the Blue 
Ridge of Virginia, which, in its north east course, 
traverses under various names, the,states of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, forms the 
highlands broken at West point by the tide of the 
Hudson, and then uniting with the green moun- 
tains, assumes a northerly direction, and divides 
the waters of the Hudson, and of lake Champ- 
Jain, from those of Connecticut river. On the 
borders of Virginia and North Carolina, the Blue 
Ridge is umted by an inferior mountain, with the 
great western chain, and thence to its southern ¢x- 
tremity, becomes the principal or dividing moun- 
tain, discharging eastwardly the rivers Roanoke, 
Pedee, Santee, and Savannah, into the Atlantic 
Ocean; southwardly the Chatahouchee, and the 
Alabama into the Gulph of Mexico, and west- 
wardy the New River and the Tennessee. The 
Now River, taking a northwardly course, breaks 
through all the ridges of the grcat western chain, 
and, at a short distance beyond it, unites under the 
name of Kanhawa, with the Ohio. The Ten- 
nessce pursues, at first, a south-west direction 
between the two chains, until having reached, 
andin a westwaidly course turned, the southern 
extremity of the great western chain, it assumes a 
nortivardly direction, and joins its waters with 
the Ohie, a few miles above the con- 
fluence o; that river with the Mississippi, 

The western chain, much broader, and gene- 
rally more elevated, ts known under the names 
of Cumberland and Gauley mountains, from its 
scuthern extiemity, near the great bend of the 
Tennessee river, until it becomes in Virginia the 
principal or dividing mountain. Thence in its 
northerly course, tuwards.the state of New York, 
it discharges westwardly the Gseen Briar river, 
which, by its Junction with the New River, forms 
the Kanhawa, and the rivers Monongahela and 
Allegheny, which, from the confluence at Pitts- 
burgh, assume the name of Ohio. Eastwardly 
it pours into the Atlantic Ocean, James River, the 
Potomac, and the Susquehannah, From_ the 
northernmost ami css elevated spurs of the chain, 
the Genesee flows into the lake Ontario; and ia 
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that quarter the northerly branches of the Susque- 
hannah seem to take their source, fron amongst 
inferior ndges, and in their course to the Chesa- 
peake, to break through all the mountains. brom 
the Susquchannah, the principal chain assumes a 
more eastwardly direction, and washed on the 
north by the lateral valley of the river Mowhawk, 
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whilst it gives rise southwardly to the Delaware, | 


it terminates under the name of Catskill mountain, 
in view of the tide-water of the Hudson, 

This description has been introduced for the 
double purpose of pointing out all the rivers which 
ean afford the means of communication, and of 
shewing the impracticability, in the present state 
of science, of effecting a naval navigation across 
the mountains. 

The most elevated lock-canal of which a correct 
description has becn given, is that of Languedoc, 
and the highest ground over which it is carried, 
is only six hundred feet above the sea. It is not 
believed that any canal has been undertaken, or at 
least completed in Kagland, of an elevation exceed- 
ing 430 feet above the waters united by it. The 
Allegheny mountain is generally, and from ob- 
servations made in séveial places, about 3,000 
fect above the level of the sea. The precise height 
of the dividing ridge was ascertained by the coin- 
missioners, who laid out the United States road 
from Cumberland on the Potomac to Brownsville 
onthe Monongahela, at 2,260 above the fitst, and 
at 2150 feet above the last river. Cumberland, 
from the levels taken by the Potomac Company, is 
itself 735 feet above tide-water. Although some 
more advantageous and less elevated places may 
be found, particularly amongst the ridges which 
divide some of the upper branches of the Susque- 
hannah from the corresponding streams emptying 
into the river Allegheny, there is none which 
is not of an elevation much beyond what has ever 
been overcome by canals in any other country. 
The impracticability arises from the principle 
of lock navigation, which, in order to affect the 
ascent, requires a greater supply of water in pro- 
portionto the height to be ascended, whilst the sup- 
ply of water becomes less in the same proportion ; 
nor ducs the chain of mountains through the whole 
extent, where it divides the Atlantic from the 
western rivers, afford a single pond, lake, or na- 
tural reservoir. Itmay be added, as a general fea- 
ture of American geography, that exceptin the 
swamps along the southern sca coast, no lake is 
to be found in the United Srates, south of 41 deg. 
north latitude ; and that almost every ri north 
of 42 degrees, issues from a lake or pond. 

The works necessary in order’ to facilitate the 
communications from the sea-ports across the moun- 
tains to the western waters, must therefore con- 
sist either of artificial roads extending the whole 
way from tide-water, to the nearest and most con- 
venient navigable western waters; or of improve- 
ments in the navigation of the leading Atlantic 
rivers, to the highest practicable points, connect- 
ed by artificial roads across the mountains, with 
the nearest points, from which a permanent navi- 
gation can be relicd on, down the western rivers. 

Communications Letween the Atlantic Rivers, 
and the River St. Laurence und Great Lakes.—Ves- 
sels ascend the river St Laurence from the sea 
to Montreal. The river Sorel discharges at some 
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distance below that town the waters of lake George 
and lake Champlain, which penetrate southward- 
ly within the United States. From Montreal to 
lake Ontario, the ascent of the river St. Laurence 
is estimated at about 200 feet. From the eastern ex- 
tremity of Lake Outario, an ialand navigation, for 
vessels of mure than 100 tons burthen, is continued 
more than one thousand miles, through lakes Erie, 
St. Clair, and Huron, to the western and southern 
extremities of lake Michigan, without any other 
interruption than that of the falls and rapids of 
Niagara, between lake Erie and lake Ontario. 
‘The descent from fort Schlosser to Devil’s Hole, 
a distance of four miles, which includes the per- 
pendicular falls of Niagara, bas by correct mea- 
surement beenascertained at 375 tect. The whole 
fall from lake Erie to lake Ontario, is estimated at 
459 feet, making the elevation of lake Erie above 
tide-water, 65 feet. 

Lake Superior, the largest of those inland seas, 
communicates with the northern extremity of 
lake Huron, by the river and rapids of St. Mary’s. 
The fall of these is not ascertained ; but it is said 
that a small canal has been opened around the 
the most difficult part, by the North-West Fur 
Company. 

Five of the Atlantic rivers approach the waters 
of the St. Laurence ; viz. the Penobscot, Kenne- 
beck, Connecticut, the North, or Hudson river, 
and the Tioga branch of the Susquehannah. This 
last river willafford an useful communication with 
the riverSeneca, and Genessee, which empty in- 
tolake Ontario. ‘The. length of the portage has 
not been precisely stated ; andthe general navi- 
gation of toe Susquehannah has already been no- 
uced. It may however be observed, that it is the 
only Atlantic river whose sources approach both 
the western waters, and those of the St. Lau- 
rence. 

The three eastern rivers afford convenient com- 
munications with the province of Lower Canada, 
but not with that extensive inland navigation, 
which penetrates through the United States, with- 
in two hundred miles of the Mississippi. No state- 
ment has been received of any improvement hav- 
ing Leen made on the Penobscot, or Kennebeck ; 
and a very imperfect account has been obtained 
of some short canals opened around the several 
falls of the river Connecticut. One at Bellows 
falls, inthe state of Vermont, has been particular- 
ly mentioned, and is the highest improvement oa 
the river. 

What is called the North River is anarrow and 
long bay, which, in its northwardly course from 
the harbour of New York, breaks through, or 

urns all the mountains, affording. a tide navigas 
tion for vessels of 80 tens to Albany and Troy, 
160 miles above New York. This peculiarity 
distinguishes the North River from all the other 
bays and rivers of the United States. The tide 
in no other ascends higher than the granite ridge, 
or comes within thirty miles of the Blue. Ridge, 
or eastern chains of mountains. In the North 
River, it break$ through the Blue Ridge at West 
Point, ascends above the eastern termination of the 
Catskill, or great western chain. 

A few mules above Troy, and the head of the 
tide, the Hudson from the north, and the Mo- 
hawk from the west, unite their waters, and form 
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the North River. The Hudson in its course 
wards approaches the waters of lake Champlain, 
and the Mohawk, those of lake Ontario. 


up- 


The works necessary eFect water communi 
extions between thc t water and the North 
River, the Sr. Laurence, 1 all the lakes, (lake 
Superior only ex: are therefore estimated 
at four millions of dciiars, viz. Dollars. 

Northe avigation to lake Champ- : 

Western navigation to lake Ontario 2,200,009 

Falls of Niagara for a sloop naviga- 

4,000,000 


Interior Canals.—Under this denomination will 
be included all the canals of which any know- 
ledge has been obtained, and which are not im- 
mediately on the rivers opening communications 
with the western waters or with those of St. Lau- 
rence, although some of them may be considered 
as extending tifose Communications to more re- 
mote sea-ports. 

Turnpike, or Avtificial Roads —A great num- 
ber of artificial roads have been completed in the 
eastern and middle states, at an expense varying 
from less than ene thousand to fourteen thousand 
dollars amile. The labour bestowed on the least 
expensive species consist in shortening the distance, 
diminishing the ascent of hills, removing rocks, 
levelling, raising and giving, a proper shape to the 
Bed of the roads, draining them by ditches, and 
erecting bridges over the intervening streams, But 
the natural soil of the road is used, instead of co- 
vering it*with a stratum of gravel or pounded 
stones. 

Fifty turnpike companies have been incorporat- 
ed, since the year 1803, in the state of Connec- 
ticut alone ; and the roads undertaken by those 
companies are all of that description. Thirty-nine 
of those roads extending together 770 miles, are 
completed. 

No particular account has been received of the 
foais in the other eastern states ; but it rs known 
that besides some of a similar description with 
those of the state of Connecticut, several of a more 
expensive kind have been completed, particularly 
in Massachusetts. 

A greater capital has been vested on turnpike 
roads in the state of New York, than in any other. 
In less than seven years, sixty-seven companies 
have been incorporated, with a nominal capital 
of near five millions of dollars, for the purpose of 
making more than three thousand miles of artifi- 
¢ial roads ; an twenty-one other companies have 
also been incorporated with a capital of 400,000 
dollars; for the purpose of erecting 21 toll-bridges. 


More detailed information has been obtained | 


fespecting the roads in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland. 

In New Jersey a turnpike road has lately been 
completed from Trenton to Brunswick. The dis- 
tance is 25 miles: the greatest angle of ascent 3 
dégrees, arid the road is nearly in a straight line, 
the only considerable obstruction being the Sand 
Hills, through which it is necessary to dig at the 
depth of thirty feet, in order not to exceed the 
Angle’of ascent. ©The road is 36 feet wide, fifteen 
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of gravel. A few wooden bridges, with stone abut- 
ments and piers, have been erected across the in- 
tervening streams. 

In Pennsylvania artificial roads of the most sub- 
stantial kind, have been completed, or are pro- 
ceeding from Philadelphia, in sundry directions. 

In Maryland, roads extending from Baltimore 
in various directions have lately been undertaken 
by several companies and are rapidly proceeding: 

South of the Potomac few artificial roads have 
been undertaken. From Alexandria one’ is now 
progressing in a northwestwardly direction towards 
Middleburgh. Another has lately been commenc- 
ed from Richmond to Ross's cozl-mine. But the 
only one which, so far as any accounts have been 
received, is completed, extends twelve miles frona 
Manchester, opposite to Richmond, in a west- 
wardly direction to the coal-mines of Falling Creek. 

The greater progress made in the improvement 
of roads in the northern parts of the Uniow, must 
be principally ascribed to a more compact popu- 
lation, which renders those improvements more 
necessary, and~at the same time supplies with 
greater facility the means of effecting them. The 
same difference is perceptible in the number of 
bridges erected in the several states. 

In the eastern states, and particularly Massa- 
chusetts, wooden bridges, uniting boldness to eie- 
gance, and having no defect but want of dura- 
bility, have been erected over the broadest and 
deepest rivers. In the lower counties of Penn- 
sylvania stone bridges are generally found across 
all the small streatas. Both in that state, and at 
some distance eastwardly, bridges with stone piers 
and abutments, and a wooden superstructure, are 
common over wide rivers. 

The want of bridges south of Pennsylvania, 
even on the main post road, is sensibly felt. One 
lately thrown acrosst he Potomac three miles above 
the city of Washington, and which without any 


| intervening piers, is wholly suspended to iron 


chains extending from bank to bank, deserves 
notice on account of the boldness of its construc- 
tion, and of its comparative cheapness. 

The general principles. of improved roads seem 
to be: Ist. The reduction of hills by diminish- 
ing the angle of ascent, which ought not to ex- 
ceed, whenever practicable, 3 degrees and a half, 
and under no circumstances, 5 degrees: 2d. A 
sufficient convexity in the bed of the road, together 
with ditches and drains, all which are intended 
to prevent the injury caused by standing water or 
3d. An artificial bed of pounded stones 
or gravel, sufficiently substantial to support the 
weight of the carriages in general use on the road, 
either for the conveyance of persons, or for the 
transportation of merchandize. 

On the last point it appears, from the facts alrea- 
dy stated, or scattered in the communications re- 
ceived on that subject: Ist. That the stones ought 
to besimilar in quality and reduced to the same 
size which should not exceed three inches in 
diameter : 2d. That the preferable qualities of 
stone, rankin the followmg order: hard black 
Stohe, granite, flint, or quartz, blue lime stone, 
white ditto : gd. That the stratum may be either 
of pounded stones twelve inches thick, or #f 
pounded stones ten inches thick, with two inches 
of gravel spread over the stones’, or entirely of 


feet of which are covered with about six inches | gravel eighteen inches thick: 4th. That when 
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the materials are equally convenient, the expense 
ef those three modes will not materially differ, 
but that the rate of expense depends principally 
onthe number of hills and bridges, distance of 
materials, breadth of the road, and price of labour; 
and 5th, that the general adoption of broad wheels 
for the transportation of heavy loads, is necessary 
tw the full enjoyment of the advantages expected 
from the most substantial artificial roads. On the 
degree of convexity, and on the proper shape to be 
given to the natural bed of the road under the artifi- 
cialstratum, a diversity of opinions seems to prevail. 

Recapitulation of Resources.—The improve- 
ments which have been respectfully suggested as 
most important, in order to facilitate the com- 
munication between the great geographical divi- 
sions of the United States, will now be recapitula- 
ted ; and their expense compared with the resour- 
ces applicable to that object. 

I. From north to south, ina direction parallel 
to the sea Coast : Doilars. 
1. Canals opening an inland navigation 

for sea vessels from Massachusetts to 

North Carolia, being more than 

two-thirds of the Atlantic sea-coast of 

the United States, and across all the 

principle capes, Cape fear, excepted 3,000,000 
2. Agreat turnpike road from Maine 

to Georgia, along the whole. extent 

of the /Atlantic sca-coast........ «.4,800,000 

II. From east to west, forming com- 
munications across the mountains be- 
tween the Atjantic and Western rivers : 

1. Improvement of the navigation of 

four great Atlantic rivers, including 

canals parallel to them.......+++ 1,500,000 
2. Four first-rate turnpike roads from 

those rivers across the mountains, to 

the four corresponding western rivers 2,800,000 
5. Canal around the fall of the Ohbio.. 300,000 
4. Improvement of roads to Detroit, 

St. Louis, and New Orleans........ 200,000 

Ill, In a northern and north-west- 
wardly direction, forming inland naviga- 
tions between the Atlantic sea-coast, 
ant the greatlakesand theSt. Laurence: 

1, Inland navigation between the North 
river and lake Champlain........ 800,000 | 
2. Great inland navigation opening the 

whole way by cauals, fromthe North 

river to lake Ontario.........++« 2,200,000 
3. Canal round the falls and rapids of 

Niagara, opening a sloop navigation 

from lake Ontario to the upper lakes, 

as far as the extremities of lake Mi- 


AMERICA, SOUTH. 
Vaccination..—St. Salvador (Brazils), June 13, 
1808.—The Vaccine inoculation has been first 
practised in St. Salvador towards the close of the 
vear 1804, and since spread through all the pro- 
vinces by orders from the Prince of Brazils. His 
royal highness appointed Dr. J. A. Barbosa to su- 
perintend and promote the new practice, and so 
beneficial nave been its effects, that the Small- 
Pox, which was very destructive here, has almost 
totally disappeared. 
INDIES, EAST. 

Spontaneous Combustion of wet Paper 
ina hot Climate —The following is to be 
added to those instances of spontaneous com- 
bustion, which we lately submitted to our 
readers. [Vide Panorama, Vol. V p. 135.} 
The ship Albion, Capt. James Robertson, 
was burnt at Whampoa in China, in De- 
cember, 1807, under the following circum- 
stances:—On the morning of the 4th, the hon, 
Company's treasure left Canton, and Captain 
Robertson proceeded down the river, with 
2 quantity of money belouging to the owners, 
but did not reach the ship until about half 
past six in the evening ; going over the gangs 
way, Captain Robertson observed to the offie 
cer, who at this time was employed receiving 
the honorable company’s treasure, and had 
then upwards of one million and a half of 
dollars on board, that there was a strong 
smell of fire ; went below to discern if pos- 
sible from whence it proceeded, and obsér- 
ving the people at work in the main hatch- 
way, inquired whether or not they per- 
ceived any smell of fire, to which they re- 
plied in “the negative. Captain R. then 
when to the fore hatchway, uncovered it, 
and removed the hatches, when the flame 
burst forth with great fury so high as the 
main stay. He ordered the hatches to be put 
on again and used every endeavour to smother 
the flames but without effect. At3 A.M. 
of the 5th, the ebb tide having made, she 
went over on her broad side ; the decks by 
this time were so much heated, as to oblige 
the people to quit her. At four in the 
afternoon she was completely burnt to 
the water's edge. Such was the fury of the 
flames that the treasure between decks was 
run into ‘masses of from two to ten thousand 


Making together,..... 16,600,000 


We refer our readers to Panorama, Vol I. p. | 
1323—Vol. IL. pp. 373, 1153—Vol, 111. pp. 389, | 
856--Vol. IV. pp. 555, 750, 790—where will be 
found such other useful intelligence, as, with 
the present interesting Report, will completely 
elucidate the present state of the United States. | 
—For comparison with the method of arranging 


dollars weight.—Suspicion of misconduct or 
carelessness fell on the people on board, and 
it was said, that a sea-canny had dropped a 
candle in the fore-hoid, and concealed the 
accident through fear ; but as there was no 
desertion among the people, this was not 
believed.—A later account states authen- 
tically, that the loss of the Albion was not 


occasioned through carelessness as had beea 
conjectured, but in consequence of some 
paper umbrelias, received on board as cargo, 


the turnpike roads in England, see page 1. et seg. | paeked up not thoroughly dry, which had 


of our present volume for three Reports of Com- | caught fire in the hold. 
have occurred through the same means. 


mittee of the hon, House of Commons. 


Vor. V, (Lit, Pan. Jan, 1809.) 


Similar aecidents 
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Arrivals from China.—Bumbay, Jan. 9, 
1808.——-We are happy to announce the sale 
arrival of a large and valuable convoy of 
ships from China and other places, during 
the course of the last seven days , three of 
them, namely, the Anna, Friendship and 
Corawallis, have made a remarkable vovage, 
to’ and from China, having completed the 
same in4months and 23 days. ‘The Anna 
Jeft this port on the 2d, and the others on 
the 13th of August last. 

Nautical Remarks.—Sitvation aud de- 
scription of the two following rocks, the 

_ authenticity of which may be relied upon : 
Bale of Cotton Rock.—N. Latitude, 5: 18. 
East Long. (from London) 90 : 44.—it is 
about the size of a large room, is high, and 
has the appearanee of a ship under sail.— 
The above account is from the verbal infor- 
mation, confirmed by the journal of a 
gentleman, who has been twice upon the 
rock.—Le Meme's Reef,—N. Latitude, 
1: 20. East Long. (from London) 94: 20. 
—The reef is 8 or 10 feet above the surface 
of the sea, and extends about a mile from 
east to west.—This account is from the in- 
formation of the same gentleman above 
alluded to, who was with Monsieur Le 
Meme at the time he discovered the rock, 
and went upon it.—He afterwards saw it, 
and attempted to get upon it, but was pre- 
vented by a heavy swell of the sea. 

Chinese Junk at Calcutta.—Feb. 23, 
1808.—A Chinese junk is now in the river ; 
she is supposed to come from Mergui. This 
is said to be the first instanee of the kind.— 
During a storm on Monday, March 17, the 
Chinamen had an opportunity of shewing 
their humanity to nine Lascars, who were 
tossing about at the mercy of the elements 
in the neighbourhood of the junk. ‘The 
Chinamen threw a log of wood overboard, 


connected to their vessel by a rope, which | 


served as a lifebuoy, and by that means, the 
unfortunate suflerers were drawn on board, 
though nearly lifeless. —One singular cireum- 


stance nzy be mentioned, which serves io | 
iJustrate the violence of this storm: a six- | 
cared pinuace, ‘belonging to the Lady Bar- | 
low) which was lying upon the beach near | 


the top of the Esplanade, was thrown up 
the benk, carried ucross'the Respondentia 


walk, and lodged among the bricks on the | 
This we should have thought 


opposite side. 
incredible—had we not wiinessed the cir- 
cumstances.—~it can only be accounted 
for by supposing, that she had been upset 
by the violence of the waves, and aflerwards 
repeatedly overturned by violent gusts of 
wind. 
Tigers on Saugor Island; escoped ty 
and diving. Bangor Island has 
_ 89 long been considered as the favourite haunt 
of tigers, that we are not surprised at so 


many accidents happening to people whe 
land upon it. We insert the following ac. 
count of a narrow escape from one of these 
autmals, in the hope that it may induce 
people to be cautious how they venture upon 
the island, It will also point out to those 
whe are good swimmers, the best method of 
escaping from tigers, as they seldom take to 
the water, unless much pressed by hunger. — 
A bhurr, Jaden with water for the Castle 
Eden, having, through the mismanagement 
of the people, got aground on Saugor 
Island, Mr. ‘Tyrer went witha boat’s crew 
to endeavour to get her off ; and for the sake 
of the walk, leaped on slsore, whilst bis 
boat pulled towards the bhurr ; and striking 
in a little way from the beach, he unluckily 
came upon the haunt of a large royal 
tiger, which by the noise he made, fortu- 
nately gave Mr. ‘Tyrer warning of the danger 
he was approaching : immedtately on seeing 
the ferocious animal, Mr. ‘I’. sprang towards 
the water, and the tiger plunged after him, 
with all the eagerness of pursuit. Mr, ‘I’. 
although an excellent swimmer, observing 
his adversary gaining upon him, with a pre- 
sence of mind, which ultimately saved him 
from the fangs of the monster, dived, and 
continued under water as long as possible ; 
when, on again ratsing his head above the 
surface, he had the pleasure to behold his 
antagonist swimming leisurely back to lard. 


The boat coming up, he shortly after got 
| safely on board of her, thus escaping a very 
imminent danger. 

Ceremony in Jews’ Synagogue at Cochin. 
—Bombay, Jan. 27, 1808.—A correspondent 
| has favoured vs with some account of a cere- 
meoity, that took place lust Christmas day, in 
the svnagugue of white Jews near Cochin ; 
from which we extract the following :— 
«© All things being prepared in the synagogue, 
the Rabbis, and Elders, with the whole of 
| the people, male and female, assembled and 
| arranged, each in their allotted places. —T'he 
Dewan of the Rajah of Travancore, attended 
by the British Resident, approached in pro- 
cession and entered the synagogue at sun-set 
of the 25th December.—They were received 
by the Elders at the gate of the congreg:.tion 
standing up, and were led to seats, which 
had been prepared for them, in trout off the 
ark ; and under the extended wings of the 
cherubim.—Being seated, the service of the 
evening commenced.—Thic chief priest, stand- 
ing before the altar of the Lord, in’ the 
presence of the Congregation, spread fori 
his hands towards heaven, and with prayer 
and ‘supplication, the whole standing, im- 
plored a blessing apon His Majesty the King 
of Great Britain and Tyeland.—All the peo- 
ple saying, Amen.—The words of the fa- 
vouite air of God save the King, having 
beey previously translated into the J1cbrew 
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language, were then chaunted, the whole 
congregation joined in the choras.—Tlollow- 
ing this, a benediction was implored for his 
highness the Ram Rajah of Travancore ; and 
a compliment, suited to the solemn occasion, 
was addressed, by the chief priest, to the re- 
sident, andto the Dewan.—The service being 
con¢luded, the Dewan of Travancore, in a 
few words neatly delivered, expressed for ltis 
master and himself, the high sense which 
was entertained of the honour and favour 
conferred on them; and turning round to 
the elders, requested, that the Rajah of 
Travancore might be permitted to make an 
offering of a crown of gold, to be placed 
within the ark of the taberuacle, upon the 
sacred book of the law; and requested 
further, that he himself might be permitted 
to make an offering of a rich chandelier to 
illuminate the Sanctuary.—~These requests 
having been gratefully acceded to, and swita- 
bly acknowledged ; the Resident, and the De- 
wan, retired in the same manner, and with 
like ceremony, as had beeu observed on 
their entrance.” 

Conflict of Gods at Negapatam.—The 
city of Negapatam is very considerable, having 
17 large and 68 small pagodas, in whieh 
lamps are kept burning all night before their 
idols: there are also five mosques, two 
Catholic and two Protestant churches. —Mr. 
Vos relates the following incident as having 
Jately taken place :—A few days ago, when 
the Malabars were carrying their idols ia pro- 
cession through the streets, it happened that 
they carried the god Seeva through a part of 
the city which belongs to the god Vishnu ; 
in consequence of which a violent tumult 
was excited, in which one of the gods was 
beaten, two houses were demolished, three 
men killed, and several others wounded. 

French true Politencss.—As we some time 
ago gave an account of the unmanly bebayiour 
of a French sea officer,* we have great plea- 
sure in exhibiting a character diametrically 
epposite. ‘I'he following letter is an honour- 
able testimony, and speaks for itself. 

Zo L. Motard, Esq. Capt. Com. of the 


French Frigate, La Semillante.—Dear Sir, | 


Having at length reached that port which the 
chance of war has destined us to enter, we 
hasten to request you will be pleased to accept 
Our sincere aud warmest 
fur the very many polite and kind attenuons 
you have shewn to our wants and comforts, 
during a period of nearly ten weeks we remain- 
ed on board the frigate vou command. We 
are well aware of the irksomeness of the si- 
tuation in which you have been placed, in 
having to conciliate the minds of a body of 
mien, whose language, and even habits of life, 
_* Compare Panorama, Vol. IIL. p. 408— 
Vol. IV. p. 
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in many instances, widely differ from yours, 
and whose nation is at this period unfortu- 
nately at war with your own, but at the same 
time feel happy in the occasion now afforded 
us of bearing honourable testimony to the 
perseverance you have evinced in the attempt, 
and ultimate success in so-arduous an under- 
taking. We have also to request you will 
have the goodness to express to your officers 
the grateful sense we entertain of the kind 
attentions they have on all occasions shewn 
us.—Mrs. Miek begs leave to add her tribute 
of praise, and truly grateful thanks for the 
extremely polite and delicate manner in which 
you have at all times conducted yourself 
towards her.—With sincere good wishes for 
your health and happiness, we remain, dear 
Sir, your much obliged and very obedient ser- 
vants, (Signed) R. Turton, Lieut. Colonel, 
Bengal Artillery. —J. P. Keaslerry, Captain, 
Madras Est. —C. Bean, late Commander of 
the Gilwell.—/i" Richardson, lateCom. of 
the Althea. +R. Dickie, late Commander of 
the Elizabeth.—”. C. Ord, late Passenger on 
the Althea.—Port Napoleon, Nov. 1, 1807. 
Scurvy.—To the Editor —The preservation 
of seamen from the scurvy,* and even the cure 
of that disease so far as it has yet been inves- 
tigated, being best effected by fresh succulent 
vegetables, you will oblige me by the insertion 
of the inclosed letter from Mr. Charles Ed- 
man, surgeon of his majesty’s ship Russell, 
as shewing, in a clear and distinct manner, 
the practicability of employing the Kew No- 
pal, asit is called here, for that valuable pur- 
pose, to which it appears peculiarly adapted, 
by being so far an air plant as to preserce life, 
andthe capacity of vegetation, for months after 
an entire removal from the earth or water- 
ing gardens. —J. Anperson.—March, 1808. 
H. M. Ship Russell, Madras Roads, 3d 
March, 1808.—Sir, ‘The plant, by the name 
of Kew Nopal, which you were so polite as 
to furnish me with Lo try its effects in seurvy, 
that was so genera] among the crew of his ma- 
jesty’s ship Russell, after a cruize of three 
mouths, entirely confined to seadiet, L have 
the pleasure to say, proved so agreeable to those 
who had u given them in its raw state, that 


| they compared it to sorrell, and I haye no 
| doubt but it would have proved highly useful 


‘could it have been continued; but owmg toa 


diarrhaea, which generally oceurs on the first 
use of every kind of fresh diet, | was obliged 
to desist from giving the Nopal or any other 
sneculent vegetable, and to pay attention to 
the state of the bowels by opiates, and occas 
sionally, by a lite cret# or some absorbent to 
correct the acidity inthe stomach. As | con- 
sidered the whole of the crew as being more 


* Compare Panorama, Vel. p. 804, 
for Dr. Anderson’s former letiers on this 
subject. 
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or Jess affected with the scurvy, and the ne- 
eessity of their having vegetables with their 
bailed meat, use.of the Nopal in 
a mapner.more admissible, which was to put 
praportion..every day in the cpppers with 
their soup; this L.think is a preferable mode, 
it being less likely to affect the bowels than in 
a-raw state.——Haying been so little able to 
speak of its benefit from our not having quitied 
the coast, I can only say, that from a know- 
ledge of the utility of. vegetables in scurvy, 
I will endeavour v@ obviate any effects on the 
bowels by opiates, and hope that the next 
time I have the pleasure. of writing to you 
on the sulject, 10 he.able to speak of the be- 
obtained,, as it is so rk care of 
by keeping it in the air.—Therefore request 
will furnish me with a further supply, 
as we have nothing. that will keep so long in a 
fresh succulent state.—-l have the wertise to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, Cuartes Ep- 
muND, Surgeon of H. M. Ship Russell. 
TURKEY. 
Proceedings at Constantinoplc.—-Nov- @5. 
The Grand Vizier has caused the Bachi Aga, 
Commandant of the Marine, and the fana- 
tical enemy of every. thing that was Turkish, 
a great 


to be beheaded. "This event has caused 
sensation in this. capital. We have been 
astonished at Jearning of the deposition 
© 
of 


Hagi Pacha,-Commandant of the Castles 
the Dardanelles, who has been sent io 
exile. Hebas been replaced by Rabill Pacha, 
who is eparetarss as a Zealous partizan of the 
Port. M, Bosgowich has presented _ his 
credentials as,Charg¢ d’Aflaires from Prussia. 
~The great camp of Daud-Pacha,, near Con- 
stant ais .now occupied by the 
troops of M Bairactar, and by the 
Seymans which he has organized with incoa- 
eetvable promptitude. the others are 
gone to, the grand army of Romelia, or re- 
turned into.their provinces. Of this number, 
the troops of the Beys and Ayanps of Asia 
form the greater part, ‘These, before their 
departure, aged thengselves by a most 
sacred oath, before the Grand Vizier, to 
sacrifice all their personal animosities, and to 
appear at the first signal, to defend the Ma- 
hometan, religion. and the empire. Ismael 
y of Seres, .Kare Asmann Oglu, and 
_Kaleangh Oglu, .were the first who set out ; 
they were followed by the celebrated Ciapin 
u.—Mustapha Bairactar is incessant 
occupied in augmenting the Seymans, whic 
he .will raise to 160,000 men ; they are to 
have.red, a, and white uniforms. These 
troops will be divided inte buluks of 1600 
men each. There, will be for each buluk a 
Binbaschi, a Mublabsix (two staff officers), 
10 Jusbasches, and 160 Oubaschi (captains 
and Jieutenants). The. Grand Vizier has 
entizely done away the obstacle which resulted 
from a difierence of religion, and which the 
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Porte has hitherto so inviolably respected. 
Turks and Greeks are to serve indiscriminately 
in the corps of Seymans. Mustapha has 
already, at Rudschak, many Greeks ainon 
his best troops, and on the 12th October, his 
confidant and his banker made their entry 
undey an escort of sixty Seymans, who were 
all Armenians.—The Grand Vizier caused, 
in the month of October, a great number of 
casgis (rowers and fishernien) to come to the 
environs of the capital, in order to make 
them serve ou board the flect. The ancient 
corps. of Janissaries every day decreases.— 
The Grand Vizier has just caused to be 
executed the most powerful supporters of that 
corps, who were the most strenuously opposed 
to the Nizamgedid, the ci-devant Siemen 
Baschi, and the Inspectors of Arsenals, 
Khwigi Oglu and Mustapha Aga. This last 
having called to the 25th cohort of Janissaries, 
to which he belonged, for assistance, Mus- 
tapha immediately killed him with a blow of 
the sabre; the executioner immediately cut 
off his head, as well as that of his unfortu- 
nate compauion.—The Grand Seignior has, 
by a decree, given to the Vizier unlimited 
wers for the augmentation of the forces, 
th by sea and Jand. This minister com- 
pletely paid the new troops before the com- 
mencement of the Fast, and what is very 
important, has established a chamber of 
finances, particularly for the Seymans, at the 
head of which he has placed the former 
treasurer, Bedellsch Effeudi. He has replaced 


the minister of finances by the ancient 


Crausch-bachi (marshal of the court), Toh- 
sim-Achmet Effendi, who has for successor 
Harnand Mehmisch Elfendi, formerly 
dent of the army accounts. Thanks be to 
the indefatigable vigilanee and energy of 
Mustapha Bairactar, all these important 
changes have been peaceably effected — 
Egypt continues to enjoy the most perfect 
tranquillity. The of Bagdad pursues 
with vigour the important advantages which 
he has lately gained over the Wechabites. 
OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 

Prorogation of Parliament.—Another Pro- 
clamation has been issued for further pro- 
roguing Parliament from Jan.'16th to the 19th, 
then to meet for the dispatch of business. 

Fast Day.—A Proclamation has been is- 
sued for appointing a fast for Feb. 8. in Eng- 
land, and Feb. 9, 1809, for Scotland. 

His Majesty's Declaration relative to the 
Negociation proposed by France and Russia. 


_—The overtures made to his majesty by the fo 


vernments of Russia and of France have not 

to negociation ;_ and the intercourse to which 
those overtures gave rise being terminated, his 
majesty thinks it right thus promptly and pub- 
licly to pake known ‘its termination.—Lhe 
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continued appearance of a negociation, when 
peace has been found to be utterly unattain- 
able, could be advantageous only to the 
enemy.—It might. enable France to sow 
distrust and jealousy in the councils of those 
who are combined to resist bér Oppressions : 
and if, among the nations which groau under 
the tyranny of French alliance, or among 
those which maintaio against France a doubt- 
ful and precarious independence, there should 
be any which even now are balancing be- 
tween theeertain rain ofa prolonged inacti- 
vity, and the contingent dangers of an effort 
to save themselves from that rain ; to nations 
so situated the delusive prospect of a peace 
between Great Britain and France could not 
failto be peculiarly injurious. Their prepa- 
rations might be relaxed by the vain hope of 
retu ing tranquillity ; or their purpose sha- 
ken by the apprehension of being left to con- 
tend alone.—That such was, in fact, the 
main ebject of France in the proposals trans- 
mitted to his majesty from Erfurth, his ma- 
Jesty entertained a strong persuasion.—But aa 
a moment when results.so awful from their 
importance, and so tremendous from their 
paeriainyy. might be depending’ upon the 
decision of peace or war, the King felt it due 
to himself to ascertain, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, the views and intentions of his 


enemivs,—It was difficult for his to | 


believe, that the emperor of Russia had “de- 
voted himself so blindly and fuially to the 
violence and ambition of the power with 
which his imperial majesty had’ unfortunately 
become allied, as to be ptepared openly to 
abet the usurpation of the Spanish monarchy ; 
and to acters and maintain the right 
assumed by France, 10 depose and imprison 
friendly sovereigns, aud forcibly to transfer to 
herself the allegiance of independent natjons. 
When therefore it was pro to his majesty 
to enter into negociation for a general peace, 
in concert, with his majesty's allies, and to 
treat either on the basis of the Usi Possidetis 
(heretofore the subject of so contro 
versy), or on any other basis, consistent with 
justice, honour, and equality, his~ majesty 
determined to meet this seeming fairness and 
moderation, with fairness and moderation, 
on his majesty’s. part, real and sincere.—The 
king professed his readiness to entet into such | 
negociation in..concurrence with his allics ; 
and undertook forthwith to communicate to 
them the proposals which, his majesty had 
received, Butas his: majesty, was. not ¢dn- 
with. Spain by a tieaty of 

iance, his majesty thought it necessary to 
declare, thatthe engagements which he’ had 
contracted, in the face of the world, with 
that nation, wereconsidered by his majesty as 
no less sacred, and . no Jess binding upon his 
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majesty, than the mostsolemn treaties ; and 
to express his majesty’s just-confideyce that 


aid of the brave Spanis 


insurrection,” the gloridus “éffdrts of the 


‘embraced an opportunity of negdciation, 


r number Of the most respectable merchants of 


‘by.them, Dec. 18 committee appoint- 
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the gavernment of Spain, acting in the name 
of bis ‘Férdthand Vil, was 
understood be party of the ‘hegociation.— 
The reply returned by France tothis proposi- 
tion of his majesty Gasts off at ‘once the. thin 
disguise, which had been assamed fora 
mentary purpose ; and displays, with Jess 
than ordinary reserve, the arrogance and-in- 
justice of that government. ‘The universal 
Spanish nation is déscribed by the degradin 
appellation of Spanish Insurgents ; 
and the demand for the admission ‘of ‘the’. go- 
vernment of Spain as a party’ to atiy negocia- 
tion, is rejected as inadmissable “and in- 
sulting. —With astonishient as well as ‘with 
grief his majesty has received {fom the Empe- 
ror of Russia a teply, similar in effect, al- 
though less iude¢orous in’ tone and manner. 
The Emperor of Russia’ also stigmatizes as 
Spanish people in behalf ‘of their legitimate 
sovereizh, and in defénee of the independence 
of their country ; thus giving the sanction of 
his imperial majesty’s authority to an usurpa- 
tion which has no parallel in the history of 
‘the world.—The king would readily have 


which might have afforded any hope or pros- 
peet ofa peace, compatible with justice an 
with honour. His inajesty deeply laments 
an igsie, by which the sufferings of Europe 
are aggravated and prolonged. But either 
the honoar of his majesty, nor the gerierosity 
ofthe British nation, would admit his ina- 
jesty’s Consenting to eoinmence a negociation, 
by the ‘abandominent ‘of a brave and loyal 
ple, who are comtepdinig for the ‘preserva- 
tion of all that -is dear mar} and Whose 
excrtiongin a cause just, 
his majesty has solemnly’ ‘pledged® himsetf to, 
‘sustain,-Westmiuster, Dec. 15, 1808." 
Subscription in Aid of the Spanish Patriots. 
—On Friday, 2, purstant to> adver- 
tisement, a meeting of! tht’ merchants and 
others took placeat the Cityof London Tavern, 
for the purpose of supplying the Spanish Pa- 
triots with clothing, and other necessaries. 
The Lord Mayor presided’; aud ‘Mri~Alder- 
man Roweroft moved, * that it was the sense 
of the meeting, that subscriptions should be 
immediately entered into, for supplying the 
Spanish armies’ with necessaties.”— This 
solution was catried unanimously, and with 
much applanse. The meeting then proceed- 
éd t6 form a ‘committec, composed of a'great 


London, for “the 6f carrying “into 
effect the ‘objects fut which they were’ assem - 
bled, and the following address was published 


tedon the gth of December, by the mer- 
chants and Thbabitants of London, to ‘attend 
to the application of a general subscription in 

‘Patriots, strug- 
2E 3 
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gling in the field to defend their country from 
a foreign and cruel invader, caunot discharge 
that duty without making an earnest appeal 


to the attention of their generous countrymen, 


of all ranks, in behalf of a nation and a canse 
so interesting to all the sympathies of Britons. 
—A people contending for their independence, 
liberties, and security,, from foreign tyranny 
and oppression—a nation, frieudly in its  dis- 
positions—honourable in all its national con- 
duct and character—fitted by political and 
commercial interests and relations, to be 
closely in alliance and friendship 
with Great Britain, and now straggling with 
heroic fortitude, in a common cause, against 
a common and most formidable foe ; suffering 
in the arduous conflict the greatest hardships, 
and enduring the severest privations, has, 
surely, strong claims of every kind on every 
inhabitant of these islands ; and though the 
greatest exertions have, with the general ap- 
probation of this nation, been made by go- 
vernment toafford the most extensive, speedy, 
and effectual aids’ of treasure, arms, ammu- 
nition, military stores, equipments, and 
clothing, for the maintenance and support of 
the Spanish troops, together with the succour 
of large bodies of British soldiers, it is still 
felt, that the generous manifestation of the 
popaolar sentiment, and such further aids, of 
various kinds, as a general and liberal sub- 
scription may supply, cannot but have an 
effect animating and consoling to the Spanish 
soldier, and convincing to the Spanish go- 
vernmentand people, of the perfect union in 
opinion and sentiment which on this subject 
subsists throughout these islands. ‘The eoin- 
mitiee rely, with confidence, that the good 
example of the public corporations and com- 

anies, and of the inhabitants of the metropo- 
fis, will be followed by the principal cities, 
towns, and districts of the united kingdom, in 
order to form together an offering werthy of 
the great cause for which it is made, of the 
high character and afflueace of the empire 
which presents it, and fit to be accepted by 
the ~ ong disinterested, and high spirited 
nation, to whose brave defenders it is oflered.” 
—The subscription already amounts to up- 
wards of £30,000. The Duke of Queens- 
bury, to his eternal honour, as a peer of the 
realm, has subscribed #5,000.—The fol- 
lowing is alist of the supplies (sent and or- 
dered by goverument) for the Spanish armies, 
as contained in a letter of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and read at the above meet- 
Suits of clothing and cloth for 
241,400 men ; great coats, andclath for great 
coats, for 100,000 men; shirts 35,000 ; 
sheeting 100,000 yds. ; calico 882,000 do. ; 
linea 116,000 do. ; shoes ss many as can he 
procured,—Of the above articles, the follow- 
ing have been actually forwarded to Spain, 
at diflerent times :—uniforms complete for 
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58,200 men; cloth for do. 50,000 ; linen 


| and cullico 200,000 yds, ; great coats 33,750 ; 


shirts 23,000 ; shoes 73,000 pairs. * 

Address to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
London.—Fulham House, Noy. 23, 1808. 
Rev. Sir, Having obtained a copy of the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which have been lately 
entered into by all the most respectable inha- 
bitants of Windsor, they appeared to me so 
well calculated to promote the great object 
they have in view, (namely, the suppression 
of those gross profanations of the Lord's Day, 
which are now most prevalent and most ob- 
noxious ;) that thoght I could not do a 
more material service to the inhabitants of my 
diocese, than by requesting the clergy to pw- 
mote similar resolutions in their respective 
parishes, wherever the same profanations or 
any other flagrant violations of the Lord's 
Day have taken place. I hope, therefore, 
you willhave the goodness to exert yourself 
with zeal in the accomplishment of this most 
laudable purpose ; and am, Rev. Sir,your aflec- 
tionate brother, B. Lanpon. 

Resolutions of a Meeting for promoting a 
due Observance of the Sablath.—At a gene- 
ral meeting of the inhabitants of the town 
and castle of Windsor, held at the Guildhall, 
on Tnesday the 26th of April, 1808, for the 
purpose 0 scopting such resolutions as should 
be thought most effectual for promoting the 
better observance of the Sabbath, within the 
borough and its neighbourhood ;—James 
Fgelstone, Esq. Mayor, in the chaix :—Resdl- 
ved, That the practice of opening shops, or 
otherwise exercising trades or callings on Sun- 
days; the delivery of goods by the common 
carriers ; and the admission of persons into 
public-houses and suffering tippliug therein, 
during divine service ; are gross breaches of 
the Sabbath, and tend greatly to the casrup- 
tion of morals and the increase of dissipation. 
—Resolved, That the persons present at this 
meeting do hereby pledge themselves to dis- 
countenance such practices ; and that they 
will vot apply or seud to any shop whatsoever, 
for goods, provisions, or auy other article, 
on Sunday, nor suffer their servants or any 
of their respective families so to do; and they 
do recommend to the inhabitants generally to 


* Our readers are requested to refer to Pano- 
rama, Vol. IV. p. 984 et seg.—where will 
be found an address and propositions for a sub- 
scription in aid of the Spaniards, intended to 
have been proposed at the Argyle Rooms so far 
back as Jury Ltast—and if they had been 
properly attended to, at éhat pitied, the Spani- 
ards might, long ere this, have been enjoying 
the relief now proffered. However, Letter laie 
than never, as the proverb says ; and we sin- 
cerely hope it is not yet too late to shew the 
Spaniards that every individual in the conntry 
is in unison with -the.actions of government. 
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conferm to this resolution.—Resolved, That 
this meeting do recommend to the several 
trades-people of this town and neighbourhood 
to keep their shops close shut during .the 
whole day of every Sunday (excepting where 
it may be unavoidably necessary for light, and 
in that case to remove all appearance of expo- 
sing goods for sale from the windows ;) and 
not to sell any thing except in cases of abso- 
lute necessity, nor to permit the carriers to 
deliver goods at their respective houses during 
the day.—Resolved, That it be recommended 
to all persons who employ workmen, labour- 
ers, and others, weekly, to pay all such their 
wages in sufficient time to preclude the ne- 
cessity of their purchasing provisions or other 
necessaries on a Sunday —Resolved, That 
these resolutions be signed, and copies thereof 
be printed, together with extracts from the 
several acts of parliament relative to the dre 
observance of the Lord’s Day, and circulated 
thonghout this town and neighbourhood. 
—Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this meeting 
be given to the mayor, who proposed the above 
resolutions for promoting good order anid 
due observance of the Sabbath Day.—a num- 
ber of gentlemen were appointed a committee 
to act as oceasion may require, in promating 
ihe object of this meeting. Among them are, 
the mayor, justice, and town-clerk ; the ma- 
gistrates of the counties of Berks and Bucks, 
acting jn the adjoining parishes ; the dean and 
canons of Windsor; the provost and fellows 
of Eton; the vicars of New and Old Windsor; 
the minister of Clewer, &c. &c.—~These Ree 
solutions were also undersigned by upwards 
of seventy gentlemen. 


INSTRUCTION CF THE NEGROES, ESPECIALLY 
THE CHILDREN, IN THE BRITISH WEST- 
INDIA ISLANDS. 


Though the Panorama was not vociferous 
in condemning the Slave Trade, yet it was 
hearty in rejoicing when that tratlie was abo- 
lished. It looked, however, much further 
than that interference of the legislature, to 
the probable. effects, and results of it, for 
years to come, Among these the education 
and instruction of the negroes, held a prin- 
cipal place ; and, disregagding manifest incon- 
veniences, our work gave entire, [Vide Pa- 
norama, Vol. ITT. p.1129} the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s excellent Letter ** ‘To the Governors, 
Legislatures, and Proprietors, of Plantations, 
&c. in the British West-India Islands,” a 
tract written expressly on that important sub- 
ject. With truly honourable as weil as ar- 
dent zeal, that pious and eminent prelate re- 
commended to the persons most interested, 
the beginning of this humane and laudable 
work, pointing out both their duty and their 


interest, in lightening the bondage of their ne-_ 


gro servants, by teaching them the knowledge 
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of God, enjoining them the sacred rest of the 
Sabbath, urging the regulation of the inter- 
course among the sexes, and diffusing” the 
blessed and benign hope of salvation, through 
the Great Mediator, 


Such an eHort could hardly have been made 
in vain; and among the returns to it, are 
sundry letters, the contents of which are of 
great interest, on this subject. We embrace 
an opportunity of laying them before our 
readers, and they will be found ia this work, 
EXCLUSIVELY. We eonnot prevent our pee 
riodical contetnporaries from abstracting thein, 
after we have published them, as they have 
done a mulutude ef other articles, but, we 
refer to the test of comparison of dates, to 
vindicate gur claims to priority and fideljty. 

We offer first, a letter from a planter in 
Jamaica to the Bishop of Londen, dated June 
26, i808. Secondly, a letter not addressed 
to the Bishop, but intended for his perusal, 
from another planter,in the same island; and 
thirdly, a circular address to the cleray and 
proprietors of plantations in the islands, which 
contains his lordship's reply to objections, after 
full consideration of those remarks which 
have reached him, and the information.he 
has derived from numerous communications 
with very intelligentmen. Thecomplimenta- 
ry and confidential parts of these letters are 
omitted, ,of course. 


MY LORD, Jamaica, June 25, 1808. 

..... Your benevolent and pious design, | 
consider as a licence to the individual, wha 
compory with yonr sentiments, to offer 
ever matter his local experience atiords, to 
promote the noble and laudable objects you 

ave zealously contemplated and recommends 

ed; and should mine be graciously received, 
I shall be happy to dilate upon the subject 
of this letter... .., 

Permit me to add, that America is my na- 
tive country, to which my father migrated, 
from Durham, in 1740; and that 1 came 
here, previous to the revolution in the former 
country, and becaine a sugar planter by pur 
chase.” 

The morals and habits I brought with me, 
were repognantto the horrid system exercised 
among ** the most hapless of the human race ;” 
and my visit to America in 1792, with intent 
to settle there permanent/y, with my nume- 
rous family, increased that general disappro- 
bation and abhorrence. 1 returned toa Jamai- 
ca, in 1801, with my family, apparently 
doomed to end our days in these ** tents of 
Kedar :"—from the deplorable prospects pre- 
sented to the heavily burthened and groaning 
agriculture, which admits pot a ray of hope 
to the planter of leaving it, to livein his form- 
er competence elsewhere; while his produce, 
raised in extreme wil, aud sole at the only 
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market, to which he can send it, will scarcely 
pay. for the casks he sends it in! 

I gpeatly fear this, and increasing debt to 
the Britis merchant, on whose capital 
purchases and cultivates, will interrupt the 
realization of your lordship's benignant views ; 
devoutly as I pray for their success, and that 
your philanthropy may be universally imitated. 

I consider the original settlement and ma- 
nagemeat -of slaves in Jamaica, as having 
been founded in error, and nourished in vice ; 
until it has become like the Augean stable, 
and requires Herculean labour to cleanse it. 
The powerful interference of the parliament 
of the mother countrv only is equal to these 
effects ; fora late trial,* by what the cousoli- 
dated slave code constitutes “‘ a court of 

rotectorw," justifies my assertion, that the 
aw itself is a mockery of the humane pur- 
poses it feigns toembrace, and is a delusion 
tothe rulers of the nations All minor at- 
tempts or exertions to prevent abuses or im- 

rovements in the condition of slaves, will 
evain. I rejoice therefore to behold in your 
leemhip so pure and powerful an advocate for 
them. 

Previous tomy last return to the island, a 
gentleman, who was a planter, procured:rom 
America a lay Baptist, one Moses Bakct (a 
coloured or Mulatio man of good, peaceable, 
disposition) to instruct and exhort his slaves. 
The goodly reperts of this man induced me 
to. write, and obtain, that gentleman's per+ 
mission, to allow bim to visit and preach to 
mine, But before 1 could advance in this 
essay several lay Methodisis, who congregated 
and,exhorted free coloured people and slaves, 
in, Kingston, were apprehended by the magis- 
tracey, and, I believe, imprisoned; and it 
was with difficulty the unoffending Baker 
was.saved from transporiation, by the firm. 
nessof hisemployer. 

I have warinly contended (against the tar- ] 
rentof opinion) that the alolilion eof tha 
Slave Trade wili Lecome -a. blessing to the 

est-Indies.” That it will necessarily incite 
greater care and providence for them, gene- 
tally; and particularly, for pregnant women, 
to prepare them comforts, and proper lodging 
in hospitals, &e, with various other requisite 
means to preserve therr offspring ; aud also en- 
connexions ; which you wisely 
advise. 

Surely if evils are to be. apprehended from 
untutored sayages, as they are imported from 

ica, in proportion to nurpbers, the appre- 
hensions will diminish, when additions to 


these numbers cease. 


* See the ““ Proceedings of the Council 
of Protection, in the case of Betsy Afariin,.. 
a Mustee Slave,” at Savana-lasMar, ‘the 26th 
March, 1805; pripted at my instance, by 
R. Exwards,. Fleet-street; in possession of 
Mr. Jos. Butterworth. 


} 


Analagous circamstances and - facts, the 
southern states of America, also munifest, 
that civilization did ‘not make any progress 
while supplies from Africa fed the barbarous 
ideas.and native recollections of their slaves. 

In 1770, I witnessed slavery in all its ri- 
gourand misery, in Virginia. A wretched- 
ness, aggravated by cold and nakedness ; 
which the genial clime of the West-Indies 

recludes.. Yet, on my return there in 1792, 


beheld a most wonderful change. Civilized | 


reasonable beings, but nominally slaves, for 
little more than ‘the name of slavery existed. 
I found barbarians and heathens turned to 
christianity ! and admired the universal tole- 
ration of religion, emanating from that sense 
of political good, which had abolished the 
African Stave Trade. 

Guided by the spirit of our Divine Teacher, 
Christian pastors of every denomination had 
introdaced themselves among this once hapless 
race, and taught them submission, repent~ 
ance, and forgiveness, as the way to future 
bliss. The results became manifest, by their 
population. doubling: itself in sixteen: years 5 
whereas, before, it was necessary to import 
15,000 yearly, to keep up their census. . La- 


bour, tillage, wealth, aud comforts now en- - 


riched the master; and humanity rased from 


the slave the remembrance of his former- 


woe. 

These traths I have earnestly though un- 
availingly represented’; for I possess not that 
magnitude of property, which commands 
here a magnitude of encaes and, retired to 
the calm of an agriculwural tife, seek it not 
in public pursuits. I have reasoned from 
coinparative facts, ‘ that religion was indis« 
pensable in humanising our slaves ;" and, by 
givingthem know! 
should draw from them far mote labour than 
is forced by iron severity. 

I grieve to say, av opposite opinién prevails ; 
and arguments are used, to shew, ‘* chat our 
safety is secured by ignorance!” May an 
terposing Providence dispel the mistaken poli- 
ey which-rejects ordinances and measures, so 
expedient. to.our prosperity! and may the 
event justify the inscrutable means, He may 
appointed, thus to brig myriads to the 
ight! 

,* respect to the method of effecting YOUR 
chavitable and salutary instimtion, I) do not 
éxactly accord, as to the facility of establish- 
ing it, by assimilating the Aindoos and Afri- 
cans; because the one professes x national il- 
Inmination and improyed talents: the other, 
we fina with a depravity, and savageness of 
heart, which contributes "some ‘sanction to 
the conclusions made oftheir inferiority, b 
President Jefferson in his Notes, and ‘which 


my own:studious rescarcheshave not yeten- 
abled. me controvert.- i 

The pions missionaries, who have been 
successful in other countries, in converting - 


edge of morah duty, we - 
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heathens, have done it by unabated pains and 
zeal; for no other reward but that promised 
by ‘(their Father in Heaven.” Not fora 
living merely, and trafficking with their holy 

rofession, as some (clergymen) of our church 
refuse baptism, unless paid for 
it, by the slave or his master; and after such 4 
vended rites, abandon them (the-slaves) to fall 
into their own vicious inclinations. 

But, under lordship’s paternal and vigi- 
lant care, and the deep interest you haye ex- 
tended to this remote part of your province, I 
scruple not toexpect, that an efficient amend- 
ment will ensue. 

The plan suggested by Dr. Bell, for “ Pa- 
rochial Schools,” has one insuperable objec- 
tion ; which he could not be aware of; the 
extent of our parishes, and the fatiguing dis- 
tance children would have to walk. I hum- 
bly submit, as a substitute,—that three, or 
more, proprietors, should fix and jointly sup- 
port a teacher, in some situation central to 
their estates ;—that he should be qualified 
to preach to, or exhort, the negroes; and 
moreover, that he should be of some pro- 
fession, a farmer or mechanic (as is usual 
among the Moravians) to pursue on work- 
days, and thereby separately provide for his 
family, should he have one. He should be 

of zeal and firmness, to overcome 
the first shocks he would have, at the sight 
of the habits, vices, and discipline, on his 
arrival aud entering on his mission ;—for your 
lordship may rest assured, that the firstexperi- 
ment will determine the general progress ; and. 
when, and wherever made, should be ap- 
proved and ardently sanctioned by the Pro- 
prietors. 

Such a situation I possess on my estate, con- 
venient to Canaan, belongin to E. Jervis 
Ricketts, Esq.* now iv England, Retrieve,’ 
under the guardianship of two clergymen, 
alsoin England, the ier. Mr. Sweet, and 
Mr. Beck.¢ There, I should, be happy to 
make the trial, with the co-operation of the 
said gentlemen; and would coutribate ten to 
twenty acres of land for the teacher's use, 
and allow him one d&undred currency, per 
annuin for bis extra services, if a practical or 
experienced farmer, or a mechanic,{ to su- 
perintend my ploughmen, or tradesmen. 

Would your lordship condescend to recom- 
mend such a character, and obtain the con- 
junction of the gentlemen mentioned? | 
think to them and myself a fourth estate 
(Midgham) might be added, wpon application 
to Peter- Campbell, Esq., (executor to the 


* Nephew to Lord St. Vincent. 
+ Mr. John Vaughan, merchant in Lon- 
don, is their agent. , 


} Mill or wheelwright, joiner or carpenter, 
mason, smith, or cooper, coach and chaise 
maker. 


lately «deceased proprietor, Mr. Woollesy). 
who is likewise in Great Britain. In that 
case, the sumef fifty pounds sterling p@r an- 
num each,-and a servant, would amount to 
about three hundred and eighty pounds curren: 
oy yearly; and four servants, a house, &e: 
clear. I would {as no doubt the other gen- 
tleamen would) provide, ‘or add, any other re- 
quisite for his benefit. 

Your ‘ordship has judiciously pointed oyt 
the radical source of depravity in our slaves ; 
still, I perceive that your ideas are very short 
of the dreadful consequences arising from a 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, and 
you will shudder when informed, tnat one 
fourth of the deaths of adults may be traced 
to that as the proximate, or remote cause. I 
am constrained to notice fprther, that this 
horrid devastation may be, in part, attributed 
to the negligence of our overseers, and the * 
private hospital doetors of our estates; and it : 
will continue irremediable, until a more ac- 
tive and discerning policy advances our white? 
population, by internal seminaries for educa- 
ies to keep and attach our natives iothe 
soil, 

Our cultivation, which is altogether mae 
nual, is no less destructive; and reflects dis~ 
credit on the enlightened gentlemen who~ 
are interested init, for the — of the arts ° 
and implements of husbandry: Holeing; | 
otherwise trenching, (for most.of our canes 
are planted in ¢renches) our stiff and bard sun~ 
baked lands, with hand-hoes, is most perni+ 
cions to the pregnant women; and should be 
inhibited by every humane and intelligent 
planter, where the siteation and. fitness of 
his seil will admit the prime operation of 
breaking it up with beasts and ploughs. The: 
most tailsome labour would be thereby dimis- 
nished, and transferred frome man to “beast, - 
Whatever may be advanced against this prace 
tice, is unanswerably refuted by the exempli- 
fications I have given, by breaking up and - 
planting eighty-five acres, om each 
succeeding years. 

Viees, smjuries, antl corruptions, are 
tracted and dissemmated, by the ancient eas~ 
tom of allotting land, (called negro groups) 
the faw exacts one day out of 


teen, from the, master, during the reeess of 


crop, for the slave. to cultivate, and support’ 
himself in bread-kind. This is, generally, - 
Saturday, which gives two days in succession 
to the slave, jn whiel to travel wa distance: 
from his house, (as most of them do, fre~ 
quently) and indulge in excesses, contract. 


bad habits and diseases, and communicate 


them on- his return, to-his fellow-servants, 
Bat another injury too -often follows.» 
tigued and inebriated, ‘he is unable to appear 
ia the fields, or to perform his. usualowork, 
aud! incurs consequent punishment. Unles 
this syttem is aLoliohed, it will greatly inte. 
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fere with the observance of the sabbath, as T | allow me to suggest, that the chicf difficulty 


have syewn it doth, with other relative in- 
credierts to the slave’s happiness aud duty ; 
and to alter it, will be impracticable for an 
individual. Like other long-starrling errors, 
it will need the union of several proprietors in 
a neighbourhood, who way resolve to take 
the matter under their own care, and to keep 
their grounds in good order, and to feed their 
slaves, by svtficient weekly distribution of 
provision on Sunday morning ; and when as- 
sembled, the Master or Manager may repair 
with them to hear instruction from the 
Teacher. This regulation would effectually 
close a source of inconceivable vices, and pre- 
vent great maladies of body and mind. Be- 
sides, its political provident benefits, would 
be of great momc%it, in cases of storins, hur- 
ricanes, and droughts, as a magazine of sup- 
ply under the master’s immediate eye. 

‘Itis upwards of twenty years since, amongst 
other meditated means of lessening the evils 
of slavery, I digested ascheme for easing la- 


bour, and adding comfort to the slaves ; by 
teaching them to make a coarse cloth, for 
their own use, from cotton raised here ; wh ch 
would afford stronger and healthier clothing, 
thap the tow and flax Osnaburghs imported, 
apd would aid the progress of civilization, by 


substituting light manufactures, for heavy 
labour. I lately commitied this plan to some 
friends in England: but for the present, 
have been obliged to abandon it, as find 
there are several ol} Acts of Parliament, pro- 
hibiting either the necessary machinery, or 
any man whocan work them, from coming 
out to this country. I would fain hope, in 
accord with the prevailing charitable, spirit 
for reform, and amelioration of the con- 
dition of slaves, that these restrictions will 
be removed, with every pther obstacle ; more 
especially, at this, the most calamitous con- 
juncture, that the devoted planier has ever 


experienced. 


. . . 
To Rev. Mr. Harts, St. Joseph's Parsonage. 
Joe's Rwer, Jane 25, 1808. 
Dear Sir,—I have perused the Bishop's jet- 
ter most attentively, and assure you it has 
made adueimpression on my mind. Itisa sub- 
ject I have often reflected on. I have long 


regarded, as one of our principal sins of 


omission, the neglect which we have shewn 
to the spiritual welfare of our slaves, by 
making no effort to instil into them the 
practical duties of Christianity. Such having 
hitherto been my opinion, you may suppose, 
that in me you will find no lukewarm 
seconder of the Bishop's wishes; and that I 
am ready to take an early and active port in 
the good work he has undertaken. I fully 
coincide with the substance of his Lordship’s 
opinions, and think the plan ot Sunday 


schools nnobjectionable ; but I think he will 


will be, to obtain, in the first instance, pro- 
per schoolmasters. You are as well aware as 
[ am, that we cannot look for these in the 
natives of this country; their Aabits and 


their own ignorance preclude the idea of /ieir 


doing any good ; and the attempt had better 
not be made atall, than be made with the 
probability of a failure, which will operate a3 
a discouragement to the future prosecition 
of it. To Europe, then, must we look for 
sober religious schoo] masters, who with minds 
already turned to the subjeet, and anxious 
for its, success, may second the plan with 
skill and ardour. 

A second difficulty has not struck his 
Lordship: this is, the wide extent of our 
parishes. One schoolmaster, fixed in the 
most central part of a parish, could hope to 
do \jttle general good ; the younger childreu 
could not travel five or six miles, through 
rugged or miry roads, for instruction. On 
the exertions of individual planters, it ap- 

ears tome, much of the hope ot success rests. 
Eeeiy second, or third estate, should, [ 
think, have its schoolmaster, whose in- 
structions might be directed to that neigh- 
bourhoed : else the benefit will be partial and 
fleeting, as the attendance from any distance 
will be irregular; and especially neglected 
by those of tender years, on whose minds we 
hope to make the best impressions. I should, 
therefore, humbly represent to his Lordship, 
that (at least as a beginning) the best plan 
will be, to send put to each applying planter, | 
a schoolmaster, whose 


jand torn of mind, I need not hint; and 


who, if none other could be found, -might be 
a youth from one of the charity-schools, to 
be resident on the estate of the planter so re- 
questing him ;—that a certain number of 
hours in every week, and the whole of Sun- 
day, be dedicated to the instraction of—not 


only the negroes of the estate, but—of ail 


the neighbourhood, who will or cqn attend ; 
and that his intermediate spare time be dedi- 
cated to the services of the estate, ag a store- 
keeper, book-keeper, or distiller, as may 
suit his inelination or ability: for these ser- 
vices, it will bein the master’s power to al- 
Jow him comfortable board and lodging, aud 
a salary (accordivg to the size of the estate 
of from £15 to £25 sterling per annum. 

-This plan will, absolutely, reduce the ex- 
pence of the undertaking to a mere nothing ; 
while, on the other hand, it would be very 
great. A schoolmaster for each parish 
would requife an income of £200 sterling, 
to enable him tolivein a house of his own, 
and to board himself. Ina country like this, 
where we have no inns, or boarding houses, 
thus only could he live. 

The expence of erecting a parochial school - 
room would be great, and, I fear, would 
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be in most instances, not incurred : any thing 
fike taxation, to carry the plao into effect, 
vould not be heard of by the people at large. 

You are at full liberty to convey (witlr all 
due and chastened humility of opinion) to 
his Lordship, these sentiments. Should they 
be approved by him, 1 shall feel an honest 
and virtuous pride, if he will allow this 
praiseworthy undertaking to commeuce on 
my estate, by sending out as speedily as con- 
venient, to me, attheexpence of the society 
of which his Lordship is the head, any per- 
son whom he may select, as fit for the pur- 
pose. this person's arrival here, will 
receive him asa resident on my estate, and 
he shall be lodged and boarded, on the most 
liberal plan (even at my own table, if the 
Bishop so recommend), ; and in return for his 
services (when not employed in our chief ob- 
ject) either as a book or store-keeper, or dis- 
tiller, Twill allow him a stipend of £20 
sterling per annum, and defray all the ex- 
of instrueting the negroes. I conceive 
us being thus fixed, seconded by my efforts, 
will enable him to extend the benefit of his 
instructions, to a circle of one mile, or per- 
haps two miles, around my estate, without 
any individual (beside myself) incurring any 


expenee, as the buildings already on my estate 


are fully adequate to the purpose of a lecture 
or schoo]-room. 

Iam happy to observe, that something of 
the same idea strikes Dr. Bell; who recom- 
mends (pp. 4 and 46.) instead of maintaining 
a body of schoolwasters, the employment 
of book-keepers. Europeans or natives, for 
the purpose. The latter we know to be out 
of the question, at. least in the commenc¢e- 
ment of the undertaking. We may, here- 
after, be able to train the young apprentices 
on our estates, under the resident Enropeans, 
and send them forth as instructors; and this 
I shall havea fair opportunity of trying, (should 
the Bishop fall in with my view of the sub- 
ject, and enable me to pursue it) as | have 
tive native iadented youths on my estate. 

Allow me to.stiggest another important end 
to be obtained by the importation of such a 
class of men, uuiting the offices of teachers 
and book-keepers on our estates.. Could the 
Society at home furnish such men, whose 
minds were properly turned to the subject, 
in no great lapse of time, planters, influenced 
by that powerful motive, private interest, as 


~ well as by motives of duty, would call to the 


Society most frequently for them. These 
would rise, very often, in two or three years, 
to be chief overseers of estates, and in all pro- 
bability they would continue,-nor only. to 
pose thre undertaking, but by their greater 

umanity, and gentleness of treatment, 
would produce a permanent civilisation of 
the rising generation, both of slaves, and of 
Native peasantry, who fill the situations of 


inferior servants, or of overseers of negroes, 
and whose present want of civilisation g and 
of Obristian morality, much depresses the 
slave, and prevents his rising from barbarism. 

Tn sach an event, we may look forward to 
an increase of population, and of the Chits- 
tian morality of our negroes, as well as to a 
great general amelioration of the state of 
slavery ; which, at present, derives its chief 
evils, if notall of them, from the employment 
(now a matter of necessity) of low, illiterate, 
uncivilized whites, on our estates, as inferior 
servants, and sometimes, I fear, as overseers. 
The bad éxamples these set in morals, not 
only taints and reudérs the slaves worse, but 
often corrupts the few English boys who come 
outindented to us: and it ts in vain, by precept 
and his own example, that the master tres to 
check the evil. 


To the Clergy and Proprietors of Plantations 
in the British West India Islands. 

As the great and pious work of instructing 
the Negro Children in the first rudiments of 
the Christian Religion is now actualy begun 
in those Islan¢'s, 1 beg leave to recommend to 
your serious attention the follow ing considera- 
tions, which have occurred to me, on this 
most interesting aud important subject. 

In the first. place, L think it necessary. to 
inform you, that whenever any Proprietor 
of a Plantation in the Islands wishes to hate 
a Teacher sent to him, to instruct the Negro 
Children on his own Estate, or two or three 
neighbouring Estates conjointly ; if he will 
write to me, and specify the salary he is dis- 
posed to allow the ‘Teacher, besides his main- 
tenance, a proper person, instructed by Dr. 
Bell, shall be sent aver to him ; and the ex- 
pence of his passage will be paid by The Ne- 
gro Society here, of which Lam the President. 
edly. You will please to observe, that the 
Schools meant to be established in the islands 
are only Sunday Schools. Ou the other days 
of the week, the Teacher may be employed 
in the service of the Plantation, in the ecapa- 
city of a Storehouse-keeper, Book-keeper, 
Clerk, or any other useful office, which will 
amply repay the Planter for hig maintenance ; 
and the Sunday School will absolutely cost 
hima noching: 3dly. As some objections have, 
L understand, been made to the introduction of 
my plan into the Islands, I shall here briefly 
state those objections, and my answers to them. 
| The principal, and indeed only plausible 
objections to my plan, which have come to 
my knowledge, are these: 1, That the Pa- 
rishes in the West India Islands are too exten- 
sive toadmit of Parochial Schools. 2. That 
the instruction of the Negro Children will 
interfere with the work allotted to them on 
the Plantation, and consequently lessen the 
profits of the Plauter. 3. That the plan can- 
not be carried into execution without a ‘Tea- 
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cher sent from England, properly instructed 
by Dr. Bell, which, their 
maintenance, will be a great expence to the 
Planter, and in their present distressed state 
will be a burthen too heavy for them to bear. 
4, That the instruction of the Negro Children 
will render them proud and insolent, disohedi- 
ent to their masters, and indisposed to labour. 
My answer to these Objections is as follows : 
—1, Jallow that the Parishes in the West 
India Islands are too extensive to admit of 
Parochial Schools; and. therefore they are 
not the sort of Schools I wish to recommend, 
bat Schools appropriated to each separate 
Plantation, or two or three neighbouring 
Plantations uviting for that purpose. A 
School of this nature has py been esta- 
blished in the Island of Barbadoes. by Dr. 
Holder, a gentleman of large fortune and 
most respectable character-there, for the in- 
struction of the Negro Children on his own 
Estate, for which purpose I have sent him 
over a Teacher froin this country, a very ex- 
cellent Yoong man, who has been well in- 
structed in Dr. Bell’s method of teaching ; 
_and I hope it will not be long before the 
Negro Society, of which I am President, will 
_be able to send one, properly instructed by 
Dr. Bell, to any Planter in any of the British 
_Tslands that is willing to found a Schoo} on 
. this contracted plan for the Negro Children 
on his own Estate and two or three adjoining 
ones. 2. The Instruction of the Negro Chil- 
_ dren will nota: all interfere with the work al- 
. ted to them on the week days; because the 
Schools proposed are only Sunday Schools. 
The Children are to be taught on Sundays 
enly ; the rest of the week they work as 
usual on the Plantations. 3. The mainte- 
_ nance of a Sunday School will be no expence 
whatever to. the Planter; hecause the ‘Tea- 
cher may be made a Clerk, or Book+keeper, 
ar. Storehouse-keeper, or Distiller, or any 
. other kind of useful Agent od the Estate ; by 
which means he will payhis Master for his 
intenange, and at the same time teach the 
Children on Sundays. 4. The instruction of 
“the Negro Children in the Christian Religion 
ssibly them 


and in reading, cavhot 

_proud, insoltnt, disobedient to their masters, 
aad indisposed to labour, but quite the con- 

_ teary; for in the Scriptures (which they will 
be taught to read and to understand) God 

himself expressly commands them to be obe- 
dient and to their. masters. 

Be obedjent (says St. Paul) to your mastens 


According to the flesh, with fear and trembling: 


in singleness of your heart, as nto Christ ; 
wot with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as 
abe servants of Chris’, doing the wall of Gad 
from the heart ; with gooil-will doing service, 


Lord, and not to men: Rnéwiing, 


y<that- whatsoever good thing any man doeth, 
the same shall hereceive of the dLord, whe- 
ther bond or free. Ephes. vi. 5—8, 
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Whatsoever you do, do it hearttly, as to 
the Lord, and not unto mien. Col. iii. 23. 

Be obedient to your masters and please 
them well in all things ; not answering again: 
not purloining, but shewing all good fidelity, 
that you may adorn the doctrine of God. our 
Saviour in all thiogs. Titus ji. 9, 10. | 
’ Servants, be subject to your masters. with 
all fear, not only 4o the good and gentle, but 
alsa to the froward. 1 Pet, ii. 18. ; 

Such are the commands given to slaves in 
the Sacred Writings ; and 1 beg to know 
whether if the, Planters themselves had en- 
deavoured to impress upon the Slaves a. deep 
sense of their duty, and of the obligations 
were under. to obey their masters, they 
could possibly have found out more. forcible 
and more persuasive. language than this for 
that purpose.—I beg to know also, whether 
the o Children who are brought up in 
the habit of reading their Bible and hearing it 
read in church (which are the two great ob- 
jects of a Sunday school) ; who are taught to 
consider it as what it really is, the word of 
God himself, and that they are bound to obey 
tts under pain of God's displeasure 
and of the severest punishment in another 
world, are not mote likely, and have stronger 
inducements to be meek, hamble, faithful, 
andsubmissive to their masters, than those 
who know nothing of all these things, and 
have never received any religious instruction ? 
It is impossible for any unprejudiced man to 
| hesitate one moment in confessing, fairly and 
honestly, what ayswer ought to be given to 
these questions. 

You will perceive that I hold it an essential 
and indispensable part of the education of the 
Negro children, tthey should be taught 
to read ; no effectual instruction can be given 
them without it. It is necessary more espe- 
cially for these two reasons: First, beeause 
without this qnalification, their Bibles, 
which contain al the above excellent precepts, 
will be of nouse to them, will be literally a 
dead letter to then. 

2dly. Because Dr. Bell’s 


an for the edu- 
cation of children (as stated inv the Appendix 


to my printed Letter), cannot be carried into 
execution without it. | For one material part 
of his new system is to. teach the children to 
read, by making therarfirst write the Letters 
-of the Alphabet upon sand. ! 
“That this qualification has no tendency to 
make the Childten proud and indolent, and 
‘unwilling to work, appears from this fact ; 
that in Cumberland, Westmorland, and Scot- 
landy there ave Grammar Schools in almost 
hevery down: and large village, andall the poor 
children are tought terread ; yet there are no 
where better and mare industrious and hardy 
labourers. and workmen than in those couus 


‘tries. > 


Fulham House, Dec. 13, 1808. 
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$09} Agricultural Report.—Political Periscope, 
| fallows, and wheats. . Grazing. stock of all 


AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


Midland, Dec. 20.—The weather for the 
greatest part of the month, has beeo so very 
fine, that all the different operations of hus- 
bandry which “are necessary at this season, 
have been carried on almost without any in- 
terruption. The late wheat grounds 
been completely prepared, and the seed put 
in, in the best possible state. The early 
wheats now in-many places almost wholly 
cover the surface’of the land, and have a 
very fine, healthy, green, appearance. In 
particular instances they are too hixuriant 
and forward, bat this only regards a few si- 
tuations, where the citcumstances ate pecu- 
liarly favourable for their vigorous: growth. 
—The taking up of the potatoe erops has now 
been every where completed, and ‘these were 
perhaps never, upon the whole, more full 
and abundant, in all the northern districts 
of the kingdom, especially Lancashire, and 
the neighbouring counties.—On thrashing out 
the oats and barlev, they are in general found 
to yield much better than was supposed’ at 
the time of harvesting them, affording, in 
most cases, a fair produce.—The completing 
of the:fattening stock has gone on well since 
our last, and much meat been brought to 
the different markets. And the bite of grass 
for the store stock has continued good un- 
usually long; on ‘account of the fineness ‘of 
the season. This has probably been ‘éne 
cause of keeping = the prices in the‘north- 
ern parts of the island, thougtt the démands 
of the midland graziers have not been so’cbn- 
siderable this year as formerly.—The turnip, 
cabbage, rape, and other great: crops, - all 
promise well at present, for affording ‘a full 
supply of that sortof food, which is so es- 
sential, especially in the northern districts, 
for the support of live stock.—The opera- 
tions of repairing fens, and forming under- 
drains where the wetness of the land demands 
them, have in many cases been performed 
to considerable extent, from the unusual 
openness of the weather, espesially in the 
northern counties.—It is said there are many 
sheep rotten this season. But this I believe, 
to be confined to farms slovenly managed 
letting the water lie upon them. This, 
the mole-plough might obviate, and either 
that or the spade-sough have bees generally 
adopted ; but there .are slovens in all trades, 
and where this, has been neglected, in cold. 
low situations, the sheep, in seasons like this, 
are always subject to the rot. : 


Dee. 22, 1808.-—Little can 
said respecting the year’s growth of all kinds 
of more than I stated in last. 
The weather in general this month has been 


very beneficial to the. lands : particular 


this present frost does much good to the | 


denominations I believe thrives pretty well, 
The potatoes proved a better crop than ex- 
pected: and the after feed in the pastures 
this autumn has been abundant, 

Suffolk, Dec. 22, 1808.—The late sown 
wheats look remarkably healthy and. well. 
Coleworts and turnips are thin; but appear 
to be in a thriving state. —Tbe farmers are bu~ 
sy in getting manure on such lands as will not 
- them to do it, except in frosty weather. 
Hay is selling at or under £4 per ton : straw 
is selling at or under 40 shillings per ton: 
potatoes at 4 shillings per sack. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 

Panorama Office, Dec. 26, 1808. 
Tur Panorama has occasion this month to 
assume the tone of mingled indignation and 
triumph :—Indignation, that the measures 
which it took great pains to recommend to our 
compatriots, and forwarded with hand and 
heart, have been, by the principals of the 
mercantile interest in the City of London, 
adopted—at /ast,—but, the delay has deprived 
them of that utility, that strongly marked chae 
racter of manly decision and promptitude, 

which would have distinguished them, h 
they been executed af first. Yet we triumph 
in the consideration, that the same sentiments 
of attachment to the cause of Spanish liberty 
ave retained their vigour to this hour; and 
in spite of circumstances calculated to abate 


their fervour, will, we doubt not, produce a 


striking testineny of British mumificence and 
goodwill towatd an insulted and despised 
people. Is it possible that the petty distinc- 
tion of person * or place, of who signed the 
advertisement, or where the tneeting was held, 
could have proved a reaé obstacle to men of 
truly liberal minds ?—That the Roois in 
Atyyle Street, were not the most conve- 
nient for the Citizens of London to assemble 
in, may be granted: but no impediment that 
we know of prevented a Meeting held there, 
at which that fact pad been stated by a Depu- 
tation of Merchants, from, being adjourned 
to the’ Royal Exchange, ‘or the City’of Lon- 


don Tavern. Nothing of which we have re- 


ceived information prevented a similar meet- 
ing from beitg held, in another place, at that 
period’: and had the City of London then fore- 
seer’ a winter campaign for the Spanish army, 
though some few ideots might have sneered at 
the voting of great coats in July, et those 
who have any knowledge of ‘the Inevitable 
Josses—~/osses, we say, tm many ways, of 
time, before what is yotedin London can be 
delivered in Castife—such persons would bag 
thought the foresight at once sagacious and h 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. IV. p. 084, 
et'seq. for an account of the meeting called by 
Colonel Greville and friends. 
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nourable. Now, we are almost tempted, seri- 
©us as the subject is, to propose presents of 
fans and parasols—they will reach the heroic 
Spaniards in May or June—-just when the 
heats of their climate will render them accept- 
able. Our hearts bleed at the thought of 
those sufferings which Spanish patriotism is 
wow enduring! The magazines of that king- 
dom were never half stored with necessary 
clounng &e. for soldiery ; to meet the severities 
of winter in the field: and what stores could 
be seized, nodoubi were seized by the French 
marauders. We know that the French ap- 
propriated to their owa use the ammurition 
and military aecoutrements; to replace these 
for immediate use, and to meet the demand 
of the moment, more than equalled the 
ability of the various Juntas, and of ‘the Su- 
preme Junta, also. The army of Spain could 
not have even met the euemy on terms of to- 
lerabte equality, had not the depots of Bri- 
tain afforded the mefus.—The French say, 
very truly, that the arms they find are British : 
and if they can distinguish it by the odour, 
they may find that the powder idiey swell is 
British too. 

‘The Panorama has never ceased from cau- 
tioning the public against drawing too decisive 
inferences from appéarances. We know 
that the attack of the French is always vi- 
gorous ; and that they often meet with a 
success at first, proportionate to their ardour. 
We believe, thateven on the ocean, when 
a Frenchman can bring himself to attack a 
British vessel, the early part of the aciion 
is seldom to his disadvantage. As the con- 
flict advances fhe blood uf the Britons rises ; 
their powers are called into exeicise ; their 
minds glow with determination ; they in- 
créase in strength, and dexterity, in 2nima- 
sion, in vivacity, ‘in steadiness, in fervour, 
and while the powers of the Frenchmen, 
having been at their height, are declining, 
these of the stubborn islanders are augwent- 
ing, nor do they reach their height, till some 
short time before the enemy meditates cither 
flight or surrender. 

f the Spaniards have formed the same es- 
timate of French conduct as we have, they 
have made up their minds, and have taken 
measures, fot a protracted state of warfare. 
They have expected reverses: they have 
taken onpleasant events into their calcula- 
tion; they have prepared to encounter storms, 
tempésts, hurricanes :—but if they firmly 
grasp the sacred principles of liberty, they 
will weary out the invader and the sacred 
ptinciples of liberty will prove that palladium 
which they have no need to carry away, as 
iticit last memorial of their country, to fo- 
Mign shores. No heroic son will support 
his father, whose “hands not blood-stained, 
may hold: the ‘sacred’ relics, while a wife 
clings to his garment, afd’a ehild clasps his 


knees. Liberty is destined to triumph ; but 
the triumph of liberty is purchased hy per- 
severance: the stcady, the firm, ALone, 
shall possess her : 

She will be wooed, and not unsought be won. 


British liberty was the object of struggle 
for ages : may Spanish valour be. tempered 
with British-——~obstinacy ? yes—obstinacy 
in a good cause; and may it baffle all the 
TREACHER Y—Cthat is our dread !—of the eraity 
Corsican, his vilatnous myrmidons, and his 
uurelenting agents! May no half-measures 
delude Spanish wisdom! May no half 
suokes enervate Spanish bravery! May no 
possibility of capitulating with the insidious 
joe, ever meet the mind of the most wary 
Spanish statesman! ‘They have drawn the 
sword : what have they to do with the scab- 
hard ?—If the sword must be sheathed, be it 
in the bosam of the invader ;—if he have taken 
to flight; be it solemnly sheathed in the 
name of the nation in the temple of the 
Supreme Disposer of all events! The world 
will re-echo the gratulatory solemnity ; and 
heaven will resound the thankful Z’e Deum. 

We have repeatedly hinted our fears that 
too grave a sense of Spanish dignity would 
prove injurious to the cause of Spanish liber- 
ty; and if (which Heaven forbid!) Spanish 
liberty ‘be Jost, the indignities which Spain 
will then suffer, will be severe lessons to that 
unbending principle to which such a result 
may be in a great degree imputed. 

But, viewing the present general disposi- 
tion of our countrymen to assist the straggling 
in ‘another light, we conceive that ft does 
them honour, as speaking in audible Janguage 
the sense of our nation; as shewing that 
whatever difficulties obstruct the establish- 
ment of Spanish freedom, the British nation 
does not consider the cause as hopeless; as 
manifesting a fraternal sympathy with every 
Spanish hero who fights against personal sut- 
fering aswell as against the unprincipled ine 
vader; and as leading to this great ference, 
of which ovr anticipations do net lose sight, 
the readiness of individuals to meet the neces- 
sary sacrifices with checrfulness, should Pro- 
vidence permit the same scenes to le acted in 
Britain, 

If the Usurper prevails in establishing his 
dominion over the whole of the Spanish so- 
vereignty, let these words, thus fallen from 
our pen, be recollected, and considered. A 
few moments will suffice for that purpose ; 
we ask not for minutes ;——there will then 
be no minute to lose. 

But, we do think that Buaonaparte has 
failed, aud will fail, of his chief design: he 
has lost, and will lose, the 8panish Colonies : 
they will be no mines of wealth to him: he 
will have the mortification of seeing the pre- 
cious metals poured into Britain, in very 
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spite to his edicts and ordonnances; and he 
will find that the exclusion. of commerce 
from his ports, is the exclusion of wealth, 
capital, and competency fro; his people. 
Ou this subject we wish to correct an error 
that occurred last month in our first article, 
when examining some of the propositions of 
the Minister of the Interior, in the French 
Exposé. Those who understand the French 
language know that the diflerence is very 
great between the words cave and cuve. 
The first signifies a cellar wherein wine is 
stored ; the latter signifies the mashing tul or 
vat; which contains the liquor before it is 
drawn off into the barrel. An erroneous 
transcript of part of a letter from Bourdeaux, 
led us to state that the duties were paid on the 
wine a3 it left the cellar (cave) we should 
have translated, as it left the vat (cuve), and 
as this communication presents a lively picture 
of the present state of that country, we shall, 
for the satisfaction of our readers, insert the 
eviginal; fur the amhenticity of which we 
pledge ourselves in the strongest manner. 


Bordeaux, le 20 Novembre, 1808, Tu 
te rappelles, mon cher aii, la situation 


dans laquelle tu m’a laissée j’avois alors 


peu -pres 24,000 livres de rente, et 
derniere récolte s’cioit vendue 69,000 
francs; mais depuis, notre position de- 
vient tous Jes jours plus pénible et plus 
‘ effrayante, par les mauvaises affaires aux- 


quelies nous sommes foreés d'avoir recours ; 
ne pouvant rien vendre: Jaqualic de nos 
récoites €tant aboolument sans demande. 
Les vins gut valvient 1000 en valent d 
neine 300; ajoute cela, que les ancien- 
ies taxes se payent par mots, peine 
cution mililaive : nouveaux droits sur 
les vius, en sor/ant de la cuve sent payés, 
sans que nous ayous Lespoir d'étre 
remboursés de nos cvances par la vente des 
vins. ‘Tous les objets de culture ont énor- 


Political Prriscope. 


mémentrencheri; les dates et les carassons, | 


sont d'un tiers plus cher qu’auparavant ; et 
le hois du Nord est hors de prix; et 10s 
frais sont en avance. 
malheur, le tiers (ou le quart) des mai- 
sons de Bordeaux sont désertes; et les udtres 
entr'autres. 
plus rare: juge d’apres cela de notre situ- 

ation, &c.” 

Bordeaux, November 20, 1808. You re- 
colleet, my dear friend, the state in which | 
was when you left me. had. then nearly 
£1,000 per annum of income; and our 
last vintage had been sold for £2,800, but, 
since that time, our ‘condition has besome 
daily more pataful and alanuing, by the mis- 
chievous measures to whica we bave been 
obliged to resort: being u'* to seil any 
thing, sine of the quality of our vintages 
being absolutely withous demand. 


Liargent est, on ne peut pas ' should revurn to him, he will discover, that, 


| a Man of honour, ora Gentleman ! 
Pour comble de | 


{si4 


wines that were formerly worth £1,000 are 
now scarcely worth £300 : add to this, that 
the taxes, forimerly established, are now paid 
monthly, wader pain of military execution: 
the new duties on wives, payable the’ mo- 
ment they quit the vat, ave paid by us, 
without tue smallest hope that we shall re- 
imburse our payments by the sale of the 
wine. Livery material in cultiva- 


| tion isenormously augmented in price; the 


training poles {for the low standard vines, | 
they are laid horizontally along the rows of 
vines} and the props [tor supporting the 

vines, perpeudicularly] are one third dear- 

er than heretofore; while the wood for 

hegshead staves {which is procured from 

the Baltic, no other being used for prime 
Claret] is out of all price, and all our ex- 

pences are paid in advance. ‘To complete our 

misery, one in three, orat least one in four, 

of the houses in Bourdeaux are empty ; and 

among them are ours. Money cannes 

poss. bly be scarcer than ‘it is. After this, 

judge what is our situation, &c.” 

Has not the frenzy ofambition deprived 
that Sovereign of the exercise of reason, whio 
instead of endeavouring to alleviate such 
miseries, brought by his conduct on his own 
people—his’ own people! No, THEIR TYe 
RANT IS A FOREIGNER !—labuurs unremit- 
tingly to augment them, by raising against 
them additional enemies, and rendering the 
name of the nation which he governs, “a 
proverb, areproach, a stench in the nostrils 
of the rest of mankind! How many centd- 
ries must elapse, "ere the name of France 
will cease to be associated in the mind of 
speaker and hearer with the ideas of malignity, 
craft, despotism, unrelenting watchfulness 
for prey, and whatever of tiger-like ferocity 
distinguishés the crouching Corsican? What 
honour cap attend sagh a Sovereign? Let 
him be quoted as an instanee of the very im- 
potence of Fate itself to clevate some charae- 
ters. Fate could make him a General—a 
Consul,—an Emperor and King ;-—but not 
What 
his mother was, she ever will be ; that blood 
which flows ia the vesus of his” brothers his 
patents connotennoble : and if ever reason 


like Nebuchadnezzar, he has for many a 
long year been emulating the wild beasts 


' that desolate the plains; nor has any pan- 


ther, leopard, or royal tiger been worthy 


| of distinction as fierce or formidable, where 


We name of .Buonaparte has re-echoed along 
tae vallies, or been yelled around the fo- 
reft. that he would look upwards 
the dignity of Man! that he would think 
of soothing the miseries he has brought 
on mankind! that he would study to re+ 
some of the many mischefs he has, 


Lhose} eecasioned, apd that in him, the Omnipo- 
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tence of Sovereign Grace might display itself ; 
in “ taking away the heart stone, and 
substituting a heart of flesh!" To the indivi- 
dual we bear no malice; while to the Usur- 
per—the cruel, vindictive, nvalignant Usur- 
per, we shew no pity. 

Tt would have given us unfeigned pleasure, 
could we have reported that the late overtures 
for negociation sent from Erfurth by collu- 
sion with the Emperor of Russia, had been 
conceived in the spirit of peace. That 
they were not so, appears sufficiently from his 
Majesty’s Declaration; which our readers 
have seen in our Interna. Nobody in 
Britain has been deluded by them; but 
Somebody in the north has been deluded; and 
when His turn comes to be visited, wiih a 
visitation like those which have attended 
every government that has bowed the neck 
to France, let Him reflect, that He once called 
a people, fighting for theirliberties, “ mvsur- 
GENTs ;” a nation shedding its blood too, in 
resistance to the domination of a foreigner 
whose yoke is forced upon them, was, in His 
opinion, insurgents ;"—let not his nation 
fight for Him, for his posterity, or for his 
house, under pain of being deemed “ in- 
surgents :""—let them tamely submit to the 
imposition of some fabricated king on the 
throne of the Czars, and banish every idea 
of loyal attachinent, orlawful sovereignty from 
every bosom—from Courland to Kamtkatcha. 
«« Through ¢his gate lies Nor the road to 
Constantinople!” 

We are hardly satisfied as to the propriety 
of giving publicity to reports on the personal 
conduct of Adexander ; but, if events corres- 
pond to what some anticipate, it may then be 

collected that the Panorama had dropped 

ints of certain indulgences leading to fa- 
tuity. Let princes know that they are liable 
to the same sufferings as others; and that it 
will be but a poor consolation when their 
faculties fail thecn to be able to trace the origin 
of that failure to interested caresses and venal 
blandishments. A French Cleopatra can never 
justify a repetition of the tragedy of Ali 
for Love, or the World well Lost:” though 
she may play a principal! part in that drama. 

That Sweden has obtained an armistice 
from Russia will displease Buonaparte, but 
humanity will rejoice in it: there is so much 
longer intermission of deeds of blood, and 
we heartily wish that something still more 
effectual, may ‘‘ find a time for frighted 

to pant.” 

gyal og is much as before, her ill will is 
greater than her streogth. Holland has. is- 
sued other edicts, and has almost closed her 

rts, against all vessels, in order to exclude 

itish commodities: she will also almost close 
her eyes, against the light itself, in order to 
exclude the sight of—what she will continue 
ty import, unsight unseen.” 


ger; but we hope the report is unf 
J 


The British dominions are in peace. This 
is saying much for North America, more for 
the West Indies, much more fur the East 
Indies, and most of all for home. 

The Congress of America assembled, Nov. 
7, as was expected. The president opened 
the session with a very long address. The 
tendency of it is, to justify the embargo: 
and to recommend the continuance of that 
measure. The Congress bas agreed to take 
the embargo into consideration Noy. 14. We 
are, therefore, in almost hourly expectation 
of receiving the ceiermination of that body. 
From the documents laid on the table, it ap- 
pears, that the application of the American 
minister to the British secretary of state, for 
rescinding the Orders in Council was refused ; 
—nor would any thing less than the repeal of 
Buonaparte’s decree from Berlin, for blockad- 
ing the British islands, be listened to, 

His majesty’s declaration contains hints of 
** hesitating powers,” which certainly are to 
be sought on the Continent of Europe; the 
power principally alluded to was absent from 
Erfarth. But, we believe that another 
power, not invited to Erfurth, is not wholly 
overlooked in those allusions, The Turks 
are recruiting their army, and the sabre bears 
a keen edge; if report be correct in stating 
that it is also wielded by a strong arm, we 
may yet see the crescent set in biood, instead 
of being wholly darkened, as some have an- 
ticipated, in cloud of Corsican exhaYa- 
tion and pestilence. 

Britain also exhibits the spectacle of a na- 
tion, as @ nation, attending to the dictates of 
religion ; His Majesty has issued a proclama- 
tion for a General Fast, to be held in England 
on Wednesday, Feb. 8, 1809; and in Scot- 
land, on Thursday, the gth. Those who be- 
lieve that political evils are punishments for 
national transgressions will not fai! to see the 
propriety of public humiliation and penitence. 

We may add, that his majesty’s Declaration 
is so heartening to Spanish zeal and patriotism, 
that we wish the Committee at Lloyd's would 
consider the propriety of DISPERSING A MIL~- 
LION OF COPIES OF IT IN THE SPANISH 
LANGUAGE, THROUGHOUT Sprain, with an 
account of their Subscription—so that 
inhabitant of that country, whether in city, 
town, or village, may be convinced of the 
interest taken by the British Public in their 
success. 

Reports disagree as to the actual state of 
the new empire of Hayti: but, we learn from 
an Order in Council, that His Majesty has 
officially legalized the trade to that island. 
It was Yately affirmed, that the French inha- 
hitants of the.Spanish part of the island had 
been destroyed. We believe the curse attend- 
ant on their country may involve them in dan 
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BIRTHS, MARRJAGES, AND DEATHS. 


vyROM THE 20TH OF NOVEMBER TO THE 2OTH 
OF DECEMBER, 1808. 


BIRTHS. 
Of Sons. 

At Newton, near Malton, the lady of Geo. Strick 
land, Esq. 

At the Black Swan, in Peasholme Green, Mrs, 
Weston, of a son. This lady lately been 
exhibited in York, with a Model of the Grand 
Turk’s Palace. She is an extraordinary dimi- 
nuuvé of the human species, thoagh without 


deformity, being but 34 inches high, and,in 


every other respect proportional. Her child 

, exceeded in size most new-burn jnfants, 

At Letterfuury, the lady of Sir James Gordon, 
Bart. 

In Russel-square, the lady of Claude Geo, Thorn- 
ton, Esq. 

The Duchess of Roxborough, lady of Sir J. Man- 
ners, Knt. 

The lady of the Rey. Robert Mocs, of praniens 
Kent. 

The. lady of H. D, Erskine, Esq. jun. 

In Devonshire-street, the lady of Henry Baring, 
Esq. 

At the Admiralty, the Rt. Hon, Lady Mulgrave. 

The Right Hon. Lady Foley. 

la ne -square, the lady of Henry Davidson, 


At "Chie House, the lady of Sir Heetor Mac- 
kenzie, Of Gairloch, Bart.) 

The Duchess De Castries, 

The Hon. Mrs. Eld. 

In Dublin, the Jady of the Right Hom J Ormsby 
Vandeleur. 

Lady Anne Cooper. , 

Lady Stronge, wife of W. ‘Holmes, Esq. M, P. 

Daughters 

In Great Chmberiand-stieet, North, Mrs. Wm. 
Lushington. 

At Carisbrook Castle, the lady of Sir Windsor 
Hanloke,; Bart. of Wingerworth, in the county 
of Derby. 

At Fryern House, in the county of Middlesex, the 
lady of Sir Wm. Johnston, Bart, 

Lin poe Mrs. Balders, of West Barham, Nor- 
folk. 

The lady of James Goodeve Sparrow, Esq. of 
Gosfield Place, Essex. 

At Carr’s Hall, the lady of John Delme, Esq. 

At Steeple Ashton, Oxfordshire, the lady ef Ri- 
chard Parkinson, Esq. 

the lady of John Drinkwater, 

At Riddell, Lady Francis Buchanan Riddell. 

At Fort William, near Cork, the lady of Col. 
Baker. 

The lady of Major Hart. 

At Ashford, Kent, the lady of Brigadier General 
De Rottenburg 

In the lady of George. Taylor, 


Ian Hertfordesteget, May-fair, the lady of Mr. 
t, M. P. 
The lady. of Wm. Curtis, Esq.. 
The Hon. Mrs, Heneage. 
Von. V. [Lit. Pan. Jan. 1809.) 


At Havering Grange, Essex, the lady of D. 
Ximenes, Esq. 

The lady of G. H. Cratchley, Esq. 

MARRIAGES. 

At North Mimms church, John Vernon, Esq. of 
the 22d light dragoons, to Miss Elizat.:th Ca- 
Samajor, 2ddaughter of Justinian Casamajor, 
Esq..of Potterells, Herts. 

At Mary-le-bonne church, the Right Hon. Lord 
Geo Beresford, to Miss Harriet Schutz. 

At Se. Géorge’s church, Hanover-square, Sir Geo. 
Boyer, Bart. to Miss Douglas, eldest daughter 
of the late Sir Andrew Snape Douglas. 

Thomas Thompson, Esq. of Acton Green, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of H. Delamain, Esq. of 
Berner’s-street. 

The Rey. Edward-Repton, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, to Miss Herbert, daughter of Joseph 
Herbert, Esq. of Mountserrat. 

Mr, Jos, Morse, of Bedworth, to Miss Ann Bate, 
of Penn, in Staffordshire. 

Wm. Bathurst, Esq. of Rochford, Essex, to Miss 
Blakerray. 

At Ludford, Edward Pingus. Esq. banker, of 
Ludlow, to Miss Pouch, of Ludferd. 

At Edinburgh, John Wardrop, of Sharpsbanks, 
banker, to Barbara, eldest dawghter of Wm. 
Macfarlane, Esq. 

At St. Mary-le-bonne church, C. W. Williams, 
Esq. of Bomstead, Surrey, to Miss Harriet 
Chubb, of Kennington, 

At Grendon) i in the county of Warwick, Lancelot 
Rolleston, Esq. of Watnall, Nottinghamshire, 
to Miss Chetwynd, the only daughter of Sit 
Geo. Chetwynd, Bart. 

At North Yarmouth, Capt..Bradby, of the Ca- 
lypso, to Miss C. Douglas, daughter of Ad- 
miral Douglas. 

C. A. Caldwell, Esq. son of Admiral Caldwell, 
to Charlotte Ann, sister of Sir Wm. Abdy, Be. 
The Hon. W. Bertie, R. N. to Miss Catharine 

Jane Sander . 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Lie t. Col. 
Gascoigne, in the Hon. the East-lndia Com 
pany’s service, to Mis. Denton, of Tavistock-sq 

T. M. Shadwell; Esq, of the Temple, to.Letitia, 
second daughter of the Jate Richard Williams, 
Esq. of Finchleys 

AtCarisbrooke chorch, Isle of Wight, Edward 
Croker, Esq. of Exeter College, Oxford, third 
son of Edward Croker, Esq. of Ballynegrand, 
to Martha Sophia, youngest daughter of the 
late Michael. Lascelles, Esq. of Marsh. Gate, 
near Richmond. 

David Morgan, Esq. to Maria, second daughter 
of Robert Morris, Esq M. P. for the county 
of Gloucester. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. Stephen Batbut, of Trot- 
ton, in Sussex, to Marias eldest daughter of 

Jourdan, Esq. 

At St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, Reginald Graham, 
Esq. of Dulwich, to Louisa, second daughter 
of Dr. Deanison, of Broad-street-buildings, 

At Ewell, in Surrey, Henry Bridges, Esq. to Miss 
Dalrymple. 

Thos. Ryton, Esq. jun. of Lincoln’s-inn, to Miss 

Campbell, eldest daughter of Maj. Gen. Dou- 

gald Campbell. 


J, B. Sltden, Esq..of Ripplécourt, Kent, to Bthel- 


dred, eldest daughter-of K. Sr. Barbe, sq. 
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The Rev. R. P. Goodenouch,, second son of the 
Bishop of Carlisle, to Miss Cecilia Marsham, 
youngest daughter of the late Archb. of York. 

C. Berkeley, Esq. of Beverley, to Miss F. H. 
Pennyman, daughter of the late Sir J. Penny- 
man, Bart. 

W. Clarke, Esq. of Ribstone Lodge, Yorkshire, to 
Miss Isabella Hun ington, daughter of Edward 
Huntington, Esq. of Killabey, Durham. 

The Hon. Mr. King, to Miss Tredcroft, daughter 
of N. Tredcroft, Esq. of Horsham. 

The Rev. J. Hird, chaplain to the Duke of Sussex, 
to Miss S. Lookton, late of Clanville, Hants. 
The Rev. R. Rockburn, of St. John's College, 

Cambridge, to Miss Teighton. 

At St. Mary’s church, Dublin, Capt. Duff, of the 
3d regiment of foot guards, to Mary, youngest 
daughter and coheiress of the late Wm. Finlay, 
Esq. of Ginnett’s, in the county of Meath. 

AtSt. Andrew’s, Holborn, Geo. W. Perrot, Esq. 
of Graycombe House, Worcester, to Miss Yates. 

The Rev. Dr. Wm. Brown, to Isabella, daughter 
ot John Taylor, Esq. Prestonpans. 

W.S. Hill, Esq. of Nicholas Town, county of 

ik Westmeath, to Miss Emma Stock, youngest 
daughter of the Lord Bishop of Killala. 

The Rev. T. Hawkins, to Miss Fox, daughter of 

Michael Fox, Esq. of Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 

G. E. Bower, Esq. to Miss Boys, daughter of the 
late Dr. Boys. 

Hen. Francklin, Esq. to Miss Fanny Webbe, of 
Weymouth street. 

H. Druty, Esq. of King’s College, Cambridge, to 
Miss Taylor, of Barham House. 

D. Grant, Esq. of the Ordnance Office, to Miss 
‘Hope, youngest daughter of the late Lieut. 
Col. Hope. 

F, Ferreira, Esq. of Oporto, to Miss Troughton, 
daughter of KR. Troughton, Esq. of Lady Place, 
Hurley, Berks. 

F. H. Naylor, Esq. of Welbeck-street, to Maria 
Mealey, widow of Lieut. Col. Rs Mealey, 

Capt. W.C. Martin, of the Royal Artillery, to 
Louisa Francisca, daughter of the late Major 
L. H. Newson. 

DEATHS. 


At Broadstairs, Isle of Thanet, Anthony Calvert, 
Esq. nearly 30 years one of the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House. 

Charles Minier, Esq. of Oakfield Lodge, Croydon. 

At Edinburgh, James Fraser, Esq. principal Se- 
cretary to the Bank of Scotland. 

At Glasgow, Capt. kdward Clarke, of the Stir- 
lingshire regiment of Militia. 

At the Manse of *Muirliousc, in the 82d year of 
his age, and 45th of h. pastoral care, the Rev. 
Alex. Imlach, Minister of the parish of Muir- 
house, in the presbytery of Dundee. 

Atthe Manse of Lethnot, the Rev. John Taylor, 

‘The lady of C. Milner, Esq. of Preston Hall, Kent. 

‘The lady of A. H. Sutherland, Esq. 

Mrs. Dremmond, relict of H. R. Drummond, 
Ksq. of Fawley, Hants. 

At Dawlish, Miss Gardiner, daughter of the late 
Col. Gardiner, of Bellevue, Southampton. 

At Stoke Newington, the Rey. Mr. Barbauld, who 
formerly kept the celebrated academy at Pal- 
grave, in Suffelk, and husband of the lady so 
highiv distinguished for nes numerous literary 
producuous, 


Deathe. 


At Southampton, Capt. Prescott, aged 95. 

The Rev. W. Alien, D.D. one of the prebendaries 
of Hereford Cathedral, aged 83. 

At Newmarket, Thos. Panton, Esq. brother to 
the late Duchess of Ancaster. 

Brigadier W. C, Hughes, Governor of Surinam. 

At Bath, Mrs. Graves, relict of Rear-Adm. Graves. 

The lady of M. Groves, Esq, of Boveney, Bucks. 

At Hawkstone, Shropsh. aged 77, Sir R. Hill, Be. 

In Hampsh. SirT.Pasley, Bt. Adm of the White. 

The Hon. F. Poulett, youngest son of the Right 
Hon. Earl Poutlete. 

At St. Croix, in the West-Indies, G. M. Leathes, 
Esq. Lieut. Col. of the 96th regt. 

T. Biggs, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace for the county of Kent, 

At Reading, Berks, Dame Lovejoy, aged 101. 

In the island of Marigalante, John Brown, Esq. a 
native of Belfast, and for some years a merchant 
in Dublin. On his passage from Antigua to 
another island, on a mercantile speculation, the 
ship he sailed in was captured and carried by 
the French into Matigalante, shortly before is 
was taken by the English forces. The French 
force having come toa determination to capi- 
tulate, they liberated Mr. Brown, for the pur- 
pose of communicating with the French. Un- 
happily his joy at his deliverance made him ne- 
glect the precaution of taking with him a flag 
of truce, and on approaching the posts of the 
British, he received a ball in the heart from a 
black centinel in their service. 

At Bedgebury, Kent, the Rt. Hon. Lady Forrester. 

In Spital-square, aged 72, Wm. Hawes, M. D. 
senior physician to the London and Surrey Dis- 
pensaries, and one of the founders of the Royal 
Humane Society, in 1774. 

At Barntick, county of Clare, the lady of Sir Jo- 
seph Peacock, Bart. 

At Cowes, Isle of Wight, R. Sykes, Esq. aged 82. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. Duncan Mackay, late 
acting chaplain of his Majesty's troops on the 
Madras establishment. 

The Hon. H.S. Phipps, eldest daughter of Lord 
Mulgrave. 

The Rev T. Mostyn, uncle to Sir T. Mostyn, Bt. 

Hugo Meynell, Esq. aged 81. 

At Teddington, inthe 66th year of his age, the 
Earl of Athione, Viscount: Aghrim, and Baron 
of Ballymore. He is succeeded in his titles 
and estates by Frederick Viscount Aghrim. 

In Great Denmark-street, Dublin, Theobald 
MiKenna, Esq. a political writer of celebrity, 
In Sloane-street, Patrick Home, Esq. of Wedder- 
burne, in the county of Berwick, many years 

representative in parliament for that county. 

At Tortola, Pickering Lettsom, Esq. 

At Brighton, John Parker, Esq. of Moswell Hill. 

At Darnhal!, Cheshire, Thos. Corbett, Esq. 

The Rev. Thos. Mass, author of The Beggar's 
Petition, &c. 

At Castle Dawson, county of Derry, Mrs, Mary 
Richardson, aged '06 

In King’s-road, Bedford- -row, Mark Sprot, Esq. 

In Upper Wimpole-street, Lieut. Col. Boyce. 

Mrs. Dod, relict of Vice-Admiral Dod. 

At Grove House, near Knutsford, Mrs. Antro~ 
bus, relict of J. Antrobus, Esq. 

At War our Castle, the Ear! of Arundel. 

The Eari of Liverpool, in the 80th year of his age. 
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At Rossington, Eleanor, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. J. Stovin, D.D. 

At Glassenevin, near Dublin, Lieut. Gen. Barber, 
and his only sister, Miss Barber. 

In Dublin, General Orlando Manly, 

In Southampton, Dowager Lady Shelley. 

At High Wycombe, Chas, Ward, Esq. 

5. Uvedale, Esq. Rear-Adm. in his Majesty's navy. 

AtIslington, aged 75, Mr. Wm. Empson, tor- 
merly master of an academy at Peckham. 

Mrs. White of Newington-house, Oxfordshire, 
whose decease was noticed in out miscellaneous 
obituary of last month, was in her 49th year, 
and left three sons and two daughters to lameft 
her loss ; one son and one daughter having 
died in their infancy. This lady, for upwards’ 
of two years, been under the most painful 
and incessant sufferings, from a cancerous com- 
plaint in the breast. 

MEDICAL REPORT. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

Sin,——From the severe and variable state 
of the weather during the last month,* Complaints 
of the Chest, in all their variecies have been, as 
might be expected, extremely rife, and frequently 
fatal, especially among those advanced in life. To 
these may be added, cases ef scrophula, rheama- 
tism, diseased liver, affections of the bowels, com- 
plaints of women and childien, in prolapses, 

diseases of the breast, &e. 

New Kent Road, Iam, Sir, 
Bec, 26, 1808. C. Pears. 


* The thermometer bas varied frona 49 to 32; 
but on the night of Saturday the 17th inst., in an 
exposure to the open air for half a minute, the 
quicksilver sunk to 27; aN. E. wind prevailed, 
which was intensely keen, and, for a few hours, 
it was supposed to freeze harder than was almost 
ever known in England, or, at least, for many 
years. A large piece of water, adjoining London, 
and the situation of which had been dug eight 
feet deep, for the foundations of eight houses, 
which was fluid on Saturday afternoon, was frozen 
so hard during the night, that persons skaited 
upon it the next day, (Sunday). On this day 
(Saturday), the thermometer varied much; at 
noon, it was 37 3 at seven in the eve, 333 in the 
house, and at half past ten at night, in the open 
ait, 27, i.e. 5 deg. below freezing. The baro- 
meter has been from 29:8: 1 to 30:2: 10. 
Several days have been extremely cold. Much 
snow has fallen ; and various accounts from the 
country have confirmed this statement. In the 
north of England, I am informed, the heavy fa)! 
of snow was two days earlier than in London: 
Six horses to a private carriage, were insufficient 
to overcome the impediments from’ snow ; the 
company were obliged to be removed on horse 


Bankrupts and_ Certificates, Vetween No- 
vember 22 and December 20, 1808, with 
the Attornies, eatracted correctly from the 
London Gazette. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Batley, J. Re andiHinchcliffe, Meltham, Yorkshire, dyers. 


Beattis, J, Lonetor, Camberiant, merchant. 
Bell, of Lane, Holgate, undewriter.- 


List of Bankrupts. 


Leman, J. Ramsgato, shopkeeper. 

Parsons, K. Lyncombe and Widcombe, Somersetshire 
grocer, 

Thompson, X. Breneepeth-parks, Durham, chapman. 

Whitehead, J, Kingstun-upon-tull, grocer, 


BANKRUPTS. 


Abbey, J. and Abbey, H. Leicester, hosters, Brookes 
Hind Court, Fiect Street. 

Alexander, L. Halifax, money-scrivener. Battye, 
Chancery Lane. 

Apthorp, C. W. Bridze Strect, Blackfriars, merchant. tf. 
Smith, Hatton Garden. 

Asser, A Great Russell street, Covent Garden, china-sel- 
ler. Bouse, Bouverte Sireet, Fleet Street. 

Bates, Brereton, Statiord, grocer. J. and R. Wil- 
lis, Warnford Court. . 

Bell, J. Liverpool, master-mariner. 4¢t. Windle, Jobn 
Street, Hedford Row 

Beswick, G. Portsmouta, tavern-keeper. Att. T. and S. 
Naylor, Great New Street, Long Acre. 

Rilvee, J. W, Greenwich, shopkeeper. 

Bishop, M. Bishop, R. and Bishop, W. Cambridge, wool- 
leu-drapers, Att. Davies, Lothbury. 

Black, A and Prescott, P. Liverpool, brewers. Aft. Kear- 
sey, Bishopgate Within. 

Blyth, W Sicflield, mercer and draper. 4#f, Blagrave 
and Water Symond’sInn Chancery Lane, 

Blythe, J. Bristol, merchant. As. Sherwsod, Cushion 

Street. 

Boddy, W. Scarborough, common-brewer. Aft. Williams, 
Red Lion Square. 

Bound, J. Saifurd, dealer. Att, Edge, Inner Temple. 

Brede, G. jun. Lime Street, fishmouger. Lang, Ame- 
Tica Square. 

Brown, G. Shoreditch, merchant, ¢t. Walton, Girdler’s 
Hail, Basinga ui Street. 

Bruce, J. owner of the ship Maria, lying at Hull. tt. 
Kersey, Bishopsgate strect. 

Burgess, D. and ford, M. Rochdale, Lancaster, cottos- 
spinnets, Ait, Kay and Renshaw, Manchester. 

Burnes, J, Liverpool, tailor. At. Windle, John Street, 
Bedford Row. 

Capper, J. and Bathgate, J. Smedicy Hall, Cheetham, 
Victuallers. Att. Hurd, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 
Careless, W. Brewood, Staffordshire, stock-lock-maker. 

Chrees, Wolverhampton. 

Chew, Charlotte Street, Wiitechapel, money-scrivener, 
Att, Howard, Jewry gtreet. 

Compere, ‘I. of St. Albans, grocer. ft. Benbow and 
Hope, Stone Buildings, Lincoin’s Inn. 

Cross, W. jun, Ainsworth, cotten manufacturer, Att. 
Windle, Join Street, Be! ford Row. 

Crouch, T. Cuckfield, Sussex, grucer. Aft, W. and J. Al- 
Jen, Cliftord’s Inn. 

Dards, J. Vauxhall, lighterman. Att. Towse, Fishmon- 
gere Hail, Upper Thames Street. 

Daraford, Abchurch Lane, broker. lt. Walker, Old 
Jewry. 

Davenport, M. Sheffield, cutler. stt. Sykes and Knowles, 
New Inn. 

Davies, P. Little St. Andrew Street, Seven Dials, vender of 
medicines. Scott, Futnival’s Inn. 

Davis, G. Barnard Castle, Durham, cotton-manufacturer, 
Att. Wharton and Dyke, Temple. 

Dean, W. Kenton Street, Russel! Square, shopkeeper, 
Henson, Dorset Street, Salisbury Square. 

Deck, &. Cambridge, chemist. At. Paine and Browne, 
Lincolu’s Inn. 

Dewson, B. jun, Wolverhampton, Stafford, japanner. Aft. 
Williams, Staple Ino. . 

Dicas, J. Stockport, money-scrivener. tt, Huxley, 
Temple. 

Baestan, J. Liverpool, stationer. 4¢. Blackstock, St. Mil- 
dred’s Conrt, Poultry. 

Ekins, J. Oxford Street, cheesemonger. 4ts. Bugg and 
Farr, Addie Street. 

Eldershaw, J. Shiffual, Salop, horse-dealer. Att. Chilton, 
Exchequer Office, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Eustace, B. Lancaster, corn-dealer. Att. Windle, John 
Street, Bedford Row. : 

Gibbons, Deritend, Warwick, grocer. Ast. Egerton? 
Gray's Inn. 
ibbs, J. Hailsham, Sussex, innkeeper. ét. Ellis, Hat- 
ton Garden. 

Ginder,.C. Blackburn, linen-draper. Att. Blacklock and 
Makinson, Elm Court, Temple. 

Gore, Liverpool, linen-draper. Att. Windle, John 
Street, Bedford Row. 

Greaves, W. Leeds, currier, dealer. Att. Stott, Furnival’s 
fon.” 

Hargreaves; J. (Manchester, brick-maker. ft. Ellis, Cur- 
sitor Street, 

Ail, T. Brighthelmstone, baker. lt. Heathcote, Bouve- 
rie Street, Fleet Sirect. 
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List of Bankrupts. 


R. F , engine-maker, Aft, Nethersole 
and Portal, Essex Street, Strand. 
Hodgson, J. Liverpool, auctioneer. 4tt. Devon and Tooke, 
Gray’s Inn Square. 
Howden, H. Dove Place, Hackney Road, builder. A/?t. 
Turner and Pike, Bloomsbury Square. 
Hurry, I. Nag’s Head Court, Gracechurch Street, mer- 
chant. 4¢t. Swain, Stevens, and Mapleh, Old Jewry. 
Iszac, D. Liverpool, slupseller. 4tt, Windle, John Street, 
Bedford Row. 
Jackson, F. Rood Lane, merchant. Aft. Bland, Vauxhall 
Walk, Surrey. 
Jones, T. High Holborn, looking-giass manufacturer. Att. 
Allingham, St. John’s Square. 
Kenworthy, C. and E. Stainland, Halifax, cotton-spinners. 
Att. Edge, Inner Temple. 
Knight, W. J. H. Church Row, Islington, insurance-bro- 
ker. Att. Hail, Coleman Street. 
Lance, C. Grosvenor Place, baker. /t. Allan, Frederick’s 
Place, Old Jewry. 
Linsdown, T. Wiveliscombe, Somerset, clothicr. 
Shephard and Adlington, Bedford Row. 
Leeming, J. Dutton, Lancaster, cotton-manufacturer. 412. 
Milne and Parry, Temple. 
Leman, J. Ramsgate, shopkeeper. Aft. Clutton, St. Tho- 
mas’s Street, Borough. 
Lennox, W. Bolton, common brewer. Att. Meddowcoft, 
Gray’s Inn, 
Maitland, M. St, Paul's Church Yard, chymist. Att. Kear- 
sey, Bishopgate Within. 
Mallatrat, J. Wansford, Northanspton, innholder. 
Impey and Wiyhrman, Inner Temple. 
“Malone, W. Birmingham, tailor, tt. Egerton, Gray’s 
Inn Square. 
Mangham,'R. Brentford, draper. Att. Adams, Old Jewry. 
Mark, W. Piymouth-Dock, linen-draper. Att. Syddon, 
Aldersgate Street. 
Matthews, H. Kent Street, Southwark, baker. Att. Noy, 
“Mifhcing Lane. 
Mayor, T. Liverpool, ststioner. tt. Blackstock, St. Mil- 
ared’s Court, Poultry. 
Morse,§T. Wood Street, Cheapside, factor. Att. Pollen, 
‘Ford Street, Cripplegate. 
Nicid, J. Manchester, grocer. 
Parkes, J. Kotscicydown, wine-merchant. 
and Morgan, Winchester Street. 
Parry, H. Denbigh, grocer. Att. Horne, Serie Street, 
Lincain’s Ion. 
Pirsons, J. Cheapside, warehouseman. Alt. 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 
Pass, J. Manchester, butcher. Blakejock and Makin- 
6an, Elm Court, - 
Pearce, W. Dover, cordwainer, 
_Piace, Old Jewry. 
Pearson, S. Beverly, Yorkshire, flax-dresser. 
and R. Willis, Warnford Court, 
Peary, W. Bristol, ft, Shep- 
rhard and Adlington, Bedford Row, 
Philips, D. Cambridge Street, Golden Square, broker. 
Att, Stokes, Golden Square. 
Rascll, R. Shoreham, Kent, shopkeeper, dit. Ware, 
Blackman Street, Southwark, 
Reeve, W, Clapham, Surrey, coaghmaker. 
stire and Bultan, Oid Bread Street. 
Remington, G. and Remington, A. Oxford Street, cabinet- 
makers. Att. Kosscr, Lion Square. 
Richardson, W. Richardson, KR. aad Stuart, C. Be'l, New- 
Cagtic-upon-Tyne, merehunts. #tt. Meggison and Son, 
* Hatton Garden. 
Riddell, G, Berwick-upon-T'weed, grecer, 
veand Bell, Gray’s Inn. 
Rigby, R. Liverpool, joiner. 
edford Row. 
Robins, W. L. T.. Bartlett’s Buildings, Holbcrn, scrivener. 
Att. Noy, Mincing Lane. 
Robinson, T. jun. Birmingham, druggist. Att. Rosser 
and Son, Barticit’s buildings, Holborn. 
Robinson, W. Debenham, Sutfolk, shoemaker. Att. Mad- 
dock and Stevenson, Lincoln’s Ion. 
Rothery, J. Leeds, Yorkshire, woolstapicr. 
Chancery Lane. 
Rouse, R. Isie of Sheppy, carpenter: Att. Silvester, Field 
Court, Gray’s Inn, 
Sacket, A. Ramsgate, innkeeper. 
Hatton Garden. ; é 
Sanders, G.. Ayr Street, Piccadilly, victualler. Att, Payne, 
Basinghal) Street. 
Silverwood, T.. Settle, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 4%. Heelis, 
Staple Inn. 
Skeiton, J. .B. Bell Lane, Spitalfields, merchant. ste. 
Dann and Crosland, Boad Street. 
Smith, J. Newport, Monmouth, coalmerchant. 
Whitecombe and King, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, 
Stamford, B. York Street, Commercial Koad, flour-factor, 
ait. Hunt, §Warwick Court, Holborn. 


Att. 


Att. Ellis, Cursitor Street. 
Att. Atcheson, 


Foulkes, 


Allan, Frederick’s 


4. J. 


Ait. Wilt- 


Ait. Bromiley, 


Ait. Windle, John Street, 


Au. Battye, 


Ait. Messrs. Betridges, 


Stanley, W. Manchestet, innkeeper. Atte Lyon and Col- 
lyer, Gray’s Inn. 

Stockwell, G. Sheerness, boat-builder. 4¢t. Silvester, 
Queenborough. 

Stone, H. Wilton, Hereford, corn-factor. Att. Tarrant, 
Chancery Lane. 

Swire, S. Halifax, merchant. 
Gray’s Inn. 
homas, J. Liverpool, victualler, .4tt. Cooper and Lowe, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Thorneley, W. Cornbrook, Lancastef, cyer. Att, Ellis, 
Cursitor Street. 

Titley, W. and Greenwood, W. Leeds, mercers. Att. Bar- 
ber and Brown, Fetter Lane. 

Topp, S. Chadderton, Lancaster, manufacturer. Att, El. 
lis, Cursitor atreet. 

Turley, T. Merthyr-Tidvil, Glamorganshire, brewer. A¢t, 
Jenkins, James, and Abbott, New Inn. 

Ware, W. Caldicott, Monmouth, shop-keeper. Att. Tar- 
tant, Chancery Lane. 

Wheatley, G. South Shields, draper. 
Chancery Lane. 

Whitaker, W. Chariton Row, Manchester, manufacturer. 
Att. Hurd, Temple. 

White, T. Stroud, Rochester, coal-dealer, Att. Bonsfield, 
Rouverie Street, Fleet Street. 

Willats, PF. Brewer Street, Golden Square, cheesemonger, 
Att. Gatty and Hadden, Angel Court, Throgmorton 
Bireet, 

Willis, T. Bath, carpenter. Att, Shephard and Adlington, 
Bedford Row. 

Wilson, W. Shakespeare Walk, Shadwell, mcrchant. /f. 
Carter, Staple’s 

Winch, N. 3. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. Att. At- 
kinson, Chancery Lane. 

Winch, W. Long Lane, Southwark. Att. Marson, New- 
ington Butts. 

Wood, T. Rochdale, stationer. Att. Chippindall, King’s 
Bench Walks, Tempie. 

Young, S. Newport Street, linen-draper. tt. Carpenter 
and Baily, Sasinghall Street. 

Young, W. Ardwich, Menchester, dealer. Att. Hurd, 
King’s Bench Walks, Temple. 


Att, Cardie and Spear, 


Ait. Atkinson, 


CERTIFICATES. 
EZ. Johnsen, Bleeding Hart Yard, Charles Street, Hatton 


| Garden, Cabinet-maker.—S. Shallcross, and R. Barnes, 


Manchester, cotton-manufacturers.—J. Smith and 8, Wor- 


| thimgton, Hurst, Lancashire, muslin-manutacturers.—F. 


C. A, Sandwell, Devizes, clothier,—J. Keartland, Birming- 
han), wood-screw-maker.—J. Clark, Long Lane, Bermond- 
sey, hide-salesman.—T. Smailiride, Stoke-in-tinhead, De- 
von, butcher,—N, Kent, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen-dra- 
er.—G. Harrison and J. Watson, Noble Street, Cheapside, 
hosi¢r.—R. Bryan, Greek Street, Soho, tatlow-chandler. 
J, Potter and W.Monkman, Silver Street, warehvuse- 
mea.—T. Wetherherd, Liverpool, broker.—J. Girdler, 
Lambeth Road, Surrey, sword-cutler.—C. Wright, Ald- 
ate, tobacconist.—W. Ham and W. Aust, Cowcross 
treet, brass-founders.—H, Hart, Great Coram Street, 
Kusseil Square, auctioneer. 

J- Smith, Wakefield, Yorkshire, hatter.—W. Brewer, 
Bath Poot Mills, Somerset, miller.—J. Bateman, Redcross 
Street, Southwark, J. Bateman, North Bierley, Yorkshire, 
woulleu-manufacturers—M. Solomon, Little Alie Street, 
Goodman's Fieids, merchant.—D. Moore, Lenham, Keat, 
dealer, 

J.Catley, Harpers, Lancaster, cotton-manufacturer. 

J. and G. Hebert, Grange Road, Southwark, tanners-— 
J. Hill, Fountain Place, City Road, flour-factor.—J.Manks, 
Hunslet, Leeds, merchant.—T. I. Peirce, Lime Street, 
merchant.—J. C. Bower, Ledbury, Hereford, milliner.— 
T. Adams, Lancaster, merchant.—B. Dryer, Exeter, fioor- 
cloth-manufacturer. 

J. Sinton, jun. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, miller.—J. Cole, 
Cockhill, Stepney, tailor.—J. Jolinson, Macclesfield, Clies- 
ter, cotton-spinner.—C. Worrall, Manchester, inn- keeper. 
~-H. Lawton, Bushingthorpe, Leeds, clothier,—J. Ing)ioh 
and G. Inglish, Preston, Lancashire. 

R. Sonnes, Mark Lane, prevision-merchant.—T. Wat- 
kins, Broad Street, Carnaby Market, auctioneer.—W. EB. 
Baron Von Doornik, Warwick, soap-manufacturer. 

J, Rayner, Thirsk, Yorkshire, druggisi.—T. Pater, Shad- 
well, High Street, sutgeon.—H. Nicholson, Bridge Street, 
silk-dycre.—E. Dawson, Hinckley, Leicestershire, hosver, 
—l. Ashton, Little Green, Mauchester, dyer.—T. Young, 
Downend, Mangotsfield, Gloucestershire.—J. Parry, Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Sireet, broker. 

J. Bell, of Trowbridge, clothier.—T. Stretch, late of 
Grafton Street, St. Pancras, grocer.—J. Henriques, of New- 
Square, meérchant.—J. G. Gaslake, White Horse Street, 
Stepuey, tallow-chandicr, 
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STATE OF TRADE. | 
Lloyd's Coffee-House, Dec. 20, 1808- 

Within the last ten days no less than 6000 
ewt. of coffee have been imported into Lon- 
don from the West Indies; nevertheless the 
prices have advanced, in consequence of 
the great consumption of this article since the 
reduction of the duties and excise on it-—The 
following statement shews the comparative 
quantities of coffee taken out of the ware- 
houses for home use for the Jast four years. 

Duty paid on British Plantation Coffee. 

In the year 1804......1924 ewt. 
1805......1727 
1806......2664 
1807 
From Jan. 5, to Oct. 10, 1808...... 
Oct. 10, to Oct. 31, 
Nov. 1, to Noy. 30, 

Notwithstandmg the American embargo 
laid on ¢heir ships, in the United States, 
large quantities of tobacco have come into 
our market. In the last weck alone 233,800 
ths. wt. have been imported from Virginia ; 
yet the prices have advanced from 10d. to 1s. 
per lb. and are not likely to be lower, until 
American vessels proceed hither as usual. 

The following importation of cotton wool 
into the port of London alone within the 
fast ten days will contribute to shew how our 
manufacturers at Manchester and its neigh- 
bourhoed must be employed in the different 
branches of spinning and weaving, when not 4 
single pound of the raw material is exported 
out of the United Kingdom,+-viz. 

Imported from the Brazils, Ibs. wt. 167,600. 
—Jamaica, 12,000.—Demerara, 10,000.— 
Gibraltar, 18,000.—Malta, 7,712.—St. Vin- 
cent's, 10,000.—Berbice, 8,688.—Lisbon, 
83,860,—Madeira, 10,000. 

‘The prices of coiton keep steady; and 
large purchases have been made.at Liverpool 
and London within a few days past.—Sugars 
have rather advanced in price since our last 
Report, as also has rum, both of Jamaica 
andthe Leeward Islands. All kinds of Rus- 
sian produce have advanced in prices beyond 
belief; particularly flax, hemp, and-tallow : 
the expected supply of the latter article from 
South America is not equal to our calculation : 
however, the slaughtering season for cattle 
iu Ireland being begun, i: is hoped that we 
shall have a considerable quantity of tallow 
from that country, in the course of the 
ensuing.month. 

We understand that the Irish have taken 
advantage of the comparative cheapness of 
their tallow ; and that soap made in Ireland 
has found its way to the London market in 
considerable quantities. ‘That it is not equal 


to the best English-made in spending, is re- | and privilege goods, among which are 2,052 


ported, at present; but nothing forbids iim- 


provement in the manufacture of this article 
in Ireland. 

Soap and candles have rather abated in 
price ; and we look fora farther reduction of 
these necessary articles of consumption. 

British bar icon makes a good substitute for 
that of Russia; and as the price of the’latter 
advances, 80 it encourages our home mand- 
facture of the article, now brought dlmost to 
perfection. 

The wines of Portugal are much demand- 
ed, and should Buonaparte succeed in his 
projects of conquering that country, there is 
no doubt but wines must advance considerably 
in price, and also become very scarce indeed ; 
as the vineyards must be neglected in conse- 
quence of the war.—The same may be said 
of Sherries, and all kinds of wine, the produce 
of Spain —Barilla ashes, so muchY used in 
the manufacture of soap, are likely to become 
scarce and dear; however, the barilla of 
Teneriffe will prove an excellent substitute for 
that of Alicant and Carthagena: it comes 
into our market at a moderate price.. 

We have great pleasure in stating that thre 
manufacturing towns of Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, &c. are busily empleyed 
in executing orders for South America, and 
the returns brought from thence have pireved 
highly advantageous to European speculators ; 
particularly cotton wool from the Besa 

Ia Scotland every haud is’ employed: in 
weaving and manufacturing British muslins, 
callicoes, &c. and the linen trade of Ireland 
is in the most flourishing state. At the late 
linen market, goods of all descriptions: advan- 
ced from 2d. to 4d. per yard in fine linens, 
and id, to_lid. on the coarser kinds, The 
importation of this article into London, within 
the last ten days, has beenno less than 729,988 
yards. 

The East-India Company has declated for 
March a sale of indigo, much greater than 
Usual: on its own account, 1,575 chests ; 
and on private trade and privilége 11,726; 
making together above 13,800 chests. In 
our first article of this number we have noticed 
the additional employment given to the natives 
of India, by the culture, &c. of this commodi- 
ty: we leave this remark with our readers. 

The piece goods for the same sale amount 
to muslins about 34,000 pieces; callicoes, 
124,826: prohibited, 83,704; prompt July 

The eargoes of the Duke-of Montrose, 
Walpole, Sarah Christiana, and Northamp- 
ton, fromm Rengal ; Worcester from Fort St. 
George and Bombay; Sir W. Pulteney, and 
Union from Bombay, lately arrived, comprize 
Bengal piece goods, muslins 9,266 ;  callicoes 
9,123, beside prohibited goods; Madras 
callicoes 68,400, beside prohibited, drugs, 
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PRICE OF MEAT.* 
Smithfield, per stone of 8b. to sink the offal. 
Beef, Mutton. Veal. Pork. Lamb. 
Nov. 26 45.10d.5s. Od. 6s. 6d. 6s. 4d. Os. Od. 
De. 3 41052666000 


Sr. James’s.* 
Hay. 


Prices of varieus Articles.—Meteorological Table, 


PRICE OF HOPS. 
Pockets. 

£3 14to £5 10 
418 
4 6 


Bags. 
Kent £3 10 to £4 16] Kent 
Sussex 3 0 4 Sussex 3 6 
Essex 2 16 4 4| Pan. 3 0 


PRICE OF LEATHER.* 

Butts, 50 to 56lb. each 
Dressing Hides — — — — 
Crop Hides for cutting 
Flat Ordinary — — 
Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. per dozen 
Ditto, 50t070 — — — 


Tatiow,* London Average per stone 
of 


Soap, yellow, 122s.; mottled, 126s.; curd, 130s. 
Candles, perdozen, 15s. Od.; moulds, 16s. 6d. 


“ LONDON WEEKLY RETURNS OF WHEAT. 

Nov. 26 5,629 quarters. Average 98s. 

Dec. 3 3,811 
10 
17 


— 


7,110 — — 

FLOUR, 
10,430 sacks. Average 89s, 
9173 — — — — 84 
10,130 — — — — 
34,295 — — — — 82 


PRICE OF BREAD. 
Peck Loaf, Half Peck. 
2s. Fd. 
Dec. 3 2 
10 2 4& 1 2 
17 2 5 1 at 
Those marked thus * are taken at the highest 
price of the market. 


COURSE OF 
Amsterdam, 2 us. 33-10 
Ditto at sight — 33-3 
Rotterdam, 10-9 
Hamburgh, — 32-4 
Altona, 32-5 
Paris, 1 day’s date 22-4 
Ditto, 2us. — 22-8 
Bordeaux 22-8 

Madrid, in paper — 
Ditto, eff. — — 44§ | Dublin 
Cadiz, in paper Cok — 
Agito B, of Holland, 5}percent, 


Quartern. 
ls. 34d. 
1 23 


EXCHANGE, 

Cadiz, eff. — — 
bilba — — 
Palermo, per oz, 
Leghon — 
Genoa 
Venice, eff. 
Naples 
Lisbon 
Oporto 


—_— 
— 
— 
— 
— 


per cent 


84 
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COALS IN THE RIVER. 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Nov.26 44s. 0d. to 49s.6d. 52s. Od. to 57s.6d. 
Dec. 3 48 6 439 44 6 55 6 
10 50 0 506 49 9 54 0 
17 46 0 4999 4 9 57 6 
Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


11 o'clock 
Dryness 
by Leslie's 
Hydrom. 


Fair 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Storm 
Fair 
Rain 
Fair 


sic ooo" 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Pair 
Foggy 
Pogsy 
Foggy 
Foggy 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Fair 
Rain*® 
Fair 
Cloudy 


n= 


ORM 


* Snow with high wind at 8 o’Clock in the 
evening ; the thermometer stood at 22 degrees. 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, 
Dock Stock, and Fire Office Shares, in Dec. 
1808, at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 

The Neath Canal in Glamorganshire, £130 to 
£134. pershare, dividing £15 nett per annum.— 
The Swansea Canal, £85 each; the last dividend 
was £5 per annum nett.—Grand Junction Canal, 
£125 to £126 extra dividend of £2 for 
the last half year.—Ditto Bonds of £50 at £43 
bearing interest at £5 percent,—Ellesmere Canal, 
£55.—Kennet and Avon, £20 shares at £3. 10s. 
premium.—Wilts and Berks, £28 each.—Ashby 
de la Zouch, £21 each.—West-India Dock Stock, 
£166. per cent dividing £10 percent. nett per 
annum.—London Dock Stock, £120 10s, dividing 
percent nett per annum, : 
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0 4648797000 So 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. Di 
Nov. 26 4444606000 Mi 
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De. 3 6 60 220 66 1160} De 
6 60 1180 6 6 1160) 21 | | | 
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15 36 98} Sd} { 
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To Bengal, Madras, or China,.......6/. per cent. 
Ditto out and home,.............12/. 
10880 
Madeira. gine 
Windward and Leeward Islands. . 1Ogs. ret. 
South Whale- fishery and back.... 20 gs. 
Un. States of America (Brit. ships) 10gs. ret. 51, 
Ditto (American ships)............ 
Malaga and places adjacent sgs.ret.4l. 
Salonica, Gallipoli, &c..........20 gs. ret. 10/. 
Lisbon and! Oporto 6 gs. ret. 3. 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Petersburgh... 
Brazil and South America ........8 
Carron, Leith, Perth, Aberdeen, 
Glasgow 
Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Newry, ‘Bel- 
fast, and Londonderry ise 
Limerick, Galway, or Sligo...... "3 £5 
Portsm. Spith. Poole, or Isle of Wight.. 14 gs. 
Weymouth, Exeter, Dartm, or Plym..... 2 gs. 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liverp. Whith. 3 gs. 
Yarmouth, Lynn, Hull, Newcastle, &c... 14 gs. 
Alderney, Guernsey or Jersey............ 
Inverness, Shetland, Orkuey Islands..... 2 gs. 
Tonningen 
Gottenburg, Christiana, &c....... 8s, ret. 2/, 
Musquito shore, Honduras, &c. .. 12 gs. ret. 61. 
Newtoundland, Coast of Labradore.. 8 gs. ret. 4/. 


gs. ret. 4/. 
2g. 


3 gs. 


London Premiums of insurance, December 20, 1808. 
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Cape GH. or St. Helena (Comp. ships).... 4gs. 
Liverpool, Bristol, &c. te Dublin, Wa- 
terford, Or 
Jamaica or Leeward islands ........ 8 gs.ret. 41, 
Un. States of America (Brit. ships) 10gs. ret 51. 
Ditto........(American ships).... 4gs. 


Dublin, Cork, Waterford, &e. 
Lisbon or ret. 44. 
United States of America(Brit. ships) 1Ogs. ret. 5/. 
Ditto.. .... (American ships).... 4gs. 
Liverpool or Chester 
The Baltic to Yarmouth, Hull, &c..... 
Bristol, Lancast. Dublin, &c. ........ 
Poole and Dartm.—Exeter and Plym, F 
Newfoundiand...... SS 
ewfoundland to Jamaica, ‘and Leeward 

To Lisbon or Oporto... ++ 10gs Tet. 
Toany one port in the U. Kingdom 8gs, ret, 4/. 
Jamaica to U. States of America... 10gs. 
To Quebec, Montreal, Newfoundland, &c. 12g. 
To any one port in the Unit. Kingd.. . 10gs. ret 5/. 
Windw. and Leew. Isl. to Un, States of Am. 125. 
Bast Indies to 


Prices Current, Decemler 20, 1808. 


American pot-ash per cwt.£3 16 
Ditto 10 
Brandy, Coniac ..., gal. 1 
Ditto Spanish........ 1 
Camphire, refined ..1b. 0 
Ditto unrefined, cwt. 28 
Cochineal, garbled ..lb. 
Ditto East-Inwia 
Coffee, fine ...... cwt. 
Ditto ordinary ...... 4 
Cc tton Wool, Surinam, Ib, 0 
Ditto Jamaica.. 0 
Ditto Smyrna... 0 
Ditto East-India 0 
Currants, Zant.... cwt. 4 
Deals, Dantzick .. piece } 


0 to4 O 


~ 


_— 


7 
3 
7 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
8 


Ditto Petersburgh..H. uncertain 
Ditto Stockholm .... 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 20 
Scrivelloes 14 
Flax, 135 
Ditto Petersburgh 130 
Galls, Turkey .... cwt. 6 
Geneva, Hollands.. gal. 1 
Ditto English 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 9 
Ditto Sandrach.. 8 
Ditto Tragacanth 26 
Ditto 
Hemp, Riga........tonl19 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 119 
Indigo, Caraeca .... lb. 
Ditto East-India .... 0 
Iron, Kritish, bars, ton 18 
Ditto Swedish ..,... 30 
Ditto Norway .... 24 
Diuo Arschangel.... 0 
Lead in pigs —tod. 43 
Ditto red ton 44 
Ditto w! ite—~——— 56 


Logwood chips ton 1610 Oto 17 O 

Madder, Dutch crop—cwt.5 0 O 5 15 

Mahogany 1 3 2 

Oak plank, Dantz.—last 
Ditto American— 

Oil, Lucca,—25 gal. jar 25 
Ditto spermaceti— ton 98 
Ditto whale 29 
Ditto Florence, ¢ chest 

Pitch, Stockholm,—cwt. 

Quicksilver Ib. 

Raisins, bloom ——cwt, 

Rice, Carolina —— 
Ditto East-India —— 

Rum, Jamaica gal. 
Ditto Leeward Islands 

Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 

Shellack: 

Silk, thrown, Italian—lb. 

Silk, raw, Dito 
Ditto China—. 
Ditto Beng. novi 
Ditto Organzine 

Tallow, English ——cwt. 
Ditto Russia, white 
Ditto———, yellow 

Tat, Stockholm ——bar. 

Tin in blocks ———cwt. 

Tobacco, Mary}. Ib. 
Ditto Virginia 

Wax, Guinea————cwt. 10 

Whale-fins ton 38 

Wine, Red port —pipe 90 
Ditto Lisbon 87 
Ditto Madeira 80 
Ditto Vidonia 
Ditto Calcavella 
Ditto Sherry — butt 
Ditto Mountain 
Ditto Claret hogs. 70 

Yara Mohair——— 1b, 0 
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STATE OF THE ROYAL NAVY, Oct. 1808.—Grand Total, 1117. 
Of the line. 50 1044. Frigates, Sloops. Gun-bgs. Total. 
In Commission 161 25 182 168 304 840 
Building - 18 20 7 95 
In Ordinary 10 47 26 182 
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N.B, In the 3 per ct. consols the highest and lowest price of each day is given; im the ether stocks 
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the Atghest only. 


Vax Soatmer and Sons, Stock and Discount Brokers, No. 36, Clements Lane, Lombard Street. 
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